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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





WnhrrsuntipeF finds the Corn Bill further on its anxious way | 


through the Lords than might have been expected a little while 
ago; the House having passed the second reading by 211 to 164— 
a gross majority of 47, whilst of the Peers present there was a 
majority of 12. 

The debate lasted three long nights. With fewer speeches, 
more elaborate preparation, a greater stateliness of manner, and 
less unmeasured rudeness of indecorum than in the Commons, 
the provress of the discussion has not fulfilled the Duke of Rich- 
mond’s promise, that after the tirst stage personalities should be 
altogether avoided. The Earl of Ripon, who led the debate, be- 
gan it, in no unworthy spirit however, with personal matters: he 
made a great point of exonerating himself from the imputation of 
inconsistency. He, it seems, the introducer of the Corn-law of 
1815, was even at that time in the main opposed to any corn-law 
at all; and he assented, not on the score of “ protection to native 
industry,” but “ independence of foreign countries.” So like- 
wise the Earl of Haddington, it now turns out, has long avowedly 
changed iis mind on the subject of protection. It is easy to 
sneer at these avowals and treat them as insincere: there is every 
reason to believe them quite sincere. Had these Peers possessed 
a mere ambition for place, they might have whistled off Sir Ro- 
bert Peel, and, by strengthening Lord Stanley, have prepared a 
new way to office; for, thus supported, his prospect would have 
been very different from what it now is. But, whatever the mo- 
tive that actuates them, the effect is plain: Sir Robert Peel's ad- 
vance in the direction of Free Trade has induced an extraordinary 
move among the quondam Tories : Free-traders, it appears, lurked 
there; and now we have them out, converting old obstructers 
into most efficient auxiliaries in the progress of opinion. 

To the worst class of personalities the Protectionists stuck with 
a pertinacity that would have been amusing if it had not been 
repulsive. Sir Robert Peel and his misdeeds were the main 
object of their diatribes; but the League came in for a share, 
with the imputation of all sorts of bad motives and evil 
designs. The Duke of Richmond abandoned himself as 
thoroughly as any speaker to vituperation; and, with more 
or less coarseness or delicacy, all who followed on his side 
made the question hinge on the personal part of the affair. 
Even the venerable and diplomatic Lord Ashburton, though 
statistical, was also personal. Lord Staaley’s speech, pronounced 
by eulogists to be his masterpiece, was no exception. Com- 
posed with all the skill that his natural cleverness and Par- 
liamentary practice could command, and comprising all the 
points and commonplaces of the subject, it did not contain 
one new idea—it placed nothing in a new light. But it re- 
animated the dead, recalled the forgotten, reproduced the aban- 
doned; tricked them out in rhetoric that pleased the ear; and 
with the nice tact of a true speaking artist, touched very tenderly 
the frail topics that shunned the grasp of masculine reasoning 
and the light of exposure. The “yreat speech” was constructed 
as much as possible to inflict pain. In some of the most 
studied passages, personal malignity towards Sir Robert Peel 
seemed to inspire every word. The assault, indeed, was 
clothed in decorous language, but not disguised; and when 
he, most untruly, described “ his right honourable friend” 
as mistaking clamour for the deep still flow of public opinion, 
he but echoed in more courteous phrase the Duke of 
Richmond’s imputation of incompetency and cowardice. The 
reason for this position of Lord Stanley is explained by the se- 
quence of facts. Lord Stanley was not felicitous in the adminis- 
tration of Colonial affairs; he was virtually set aside in the New 
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| Zealand business, silenced when he would have given tonsrue, and 
| * pitchforked ” into the House of Lords, not as promotion, but as 
a way of shelving him; and the series of signitigant facts is 
crowned by the outburst of this speech. His object in it seems 
to have have been to emulate, to outdo Mr. Disraeli. His sta- 
tistics were similar, but not quite so wild: foreign corn, for in- 
stance, is to come in under the new bill at 40s., instead of 35s.; 
and the quantity, three years hence, is to be not indetinite, but 
5,000,000 of quarters. His language also was more subdued— 
more “ genteel ”—in manner: but not in spirit. Mr. Disraeli 
never attained office, and assails Sir Robert Peel: Lord Stanley 
has lost office, and assails Sir Robert Peel. The Disraeli of the 
Lords is as clearly a disappointed man as his prototype in the 
Commons. The single new fact in Lord Stanley’s speech, if it is 
new, was the confession that in Sir Robert Peel’s Cabinet he was 
quite alone in resisting the proposal to abolish the Corn-laws. 
Lord Haddington appears to have been at first a supposed com- 
panion in dissent; but he was really as hearty in assent as any. 
Of all the leading men in the Conservative party, therefore, Lord 
Stanley is the only one who deserts the onward policy of Sir Ro- 

| bert Peel. 

Personalities also formed a prominent feature in some Whig 
speeches. The party held a meeting at Lansdowne House on Sa- 
turday, and agreed to act in a body as supporters of the bill. It 
is evident that without some such restraint Lord Normanby would 
have been one to mutilate the measure. He talked of the fixed 
duty ; strayed somehow to the subject of sanatory improvements ; 
puzzled about house-rents in town and country ; seemed to regret 
that Sir Robert Peel should be the man to introduce so good a 
measure ; and finished by saying that he should support it. Lord 
Normanby vacillates between his patriotism and his party ties: 
he is evidently a man of the past. Lord Clarendon’s masterly 
speech shows him to be a man of the present—one who can com- 
mandevents. He forgot faction and eld feuds, and appeared as a 
leading man in the party of those who have for their sole object 
the service of the country. Less showy than Lord Stanley’s 
speech, Lord Clarendon’s outlives it: there is between the two all 
the ditference between the real and the unreal; and Lord Claren- 
don will probably be working officially as a statesman when Lord 
Stanley is forgotten as an orator. Another Whig, if so he can 
be called, that deserved well, is Earl Grey ; who spoke at the 
opening of the third night. He did not enter at all into the 
party questions, but did good and laborious service in exposing 
Lord Stanley’s tissue of glittering hollowness; picking to pieces 
his arguments, confuting his facts, rubbing off his glosses. Lord 
Stanley had a Liverpool correspondent, whose letter he read ob- 
viously because it contained abuse of Sir Robert Peel: Lord Grey 
also had a Liverpool correspondent, who utterly refuted Lord 
Stanley's statistics, with his terrible prophecies of exhaustless 
supplies to swamp the British corn-market. 

The third night, and the debate, were wound up by the Duke 
of Wellington, in a speech of characteristic brevity, plainness, an 
directness—worth, at that stage, volumes of argumentation. He 
forcibly set forth the political recessity*under which he and his 
colleagues acted: he warned the House against the suicidal im- 
policy of endeavouring to brave the Crown and the Popular 
branch of the Legislature. Recurring to personalities, he shadowed 
forth a tine sentiment : his position is peculiar; if he has rendered 
public services, have they not been strikingly acknowledged ? the 
fuvours conferred upon him by Crown and Country have removed 
him from Party—lhe owes higher obligations. Most nobly spoken : 
and well has he falfilled those obligations now, not perhaps with- 
out some sacrifice of associations and predilections. He hinted, 
too, that this perhaps was the Jast occasion on which he might 
tender his advice. On the whole, the Great Captain’s admirable 
address was calculated to bring back the Peers to the common 
sense of the question, and to the higher views which had at times 
been forgotten. It titly ushered in the triumph of the popular 
measure; whose march has been signalized, not by clamour and 
outrase, but by the deliberate concurrence of all parties save one 
in a national act. 

Incidentally connected with these movements of party, is the 
conduct of Lord John Russell; which has been more creditable 
in the way of leadership than it had hitherto seemed. ‘To him is 
the merit imputed of convening the Whig Peers ut Lansdowne 
House, to keep them in order for the task of passing the bill. 
There might be a sharp eye to s:lf-interest in his doing so. As 
| Ireland was Sir Robert Peel’s “ difficulty,” the Corn Bil! was Lord 
John’s: he was bound to pass it, but wanted strength for the 
| Herculean labour: it was of vital importance that Sir Robert 
| Peel should get it out of the way before the Whig reaccession. 
| Hence the magnanimity. We are glad to see the Whigs take so 

in‘e ligent a view of their own int rests. 
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Another astute move by the Premier-proximate is on the Sugar- 
duties. Lord John Russet] has recorded A/s intention to abolish the 
differential duties. 
at the instance of a Minister, has waived his resolutions on the 
West Indies. The less done in that behalf before Lord John enters 
the field, the better for him. This notice of Lord John’s is his 
“London letter” of the Sugar-duties. Under different circum- 
stances, it might, indeed, have the awkward effect of making Sir 
Robert Peel attend to the subject himself; in which case, Lord 
John’s embryo scheme would probably be superseded by one more 
comprehensive and thoroughgoing. But the chances are in his 
favour, as Sir Robert’s hands are full. He will probably not 
have time to overcome the “split in the Cabinet” on the Sugar 
question, before the opportunity is gone. Whig prospects t 
fore are looking up. 




















The authorities of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields have registered 
the birth of Queen Victoria’s tifth child—a daughter. The guns 
fired ; Parliament have passed addresses to the Queen; but the 
fourth Princess’s entry on the scene created no sensation equal to 


that of her eldest sister or her brother of Wales. Yet may the 


country some day have great interest in her existence: Queen 
Victoria herself was far down in the list of succession. But re- 
mote chances seldom affect the popular mind, and the Princess 
with name unknown will be little thought of till she shall ap- 
pear in pageants or the estimates. The present anxiety was for 
the royal mother; and the bulletin announcing the usual intelli- 
gence, of her safety and good health, was generally welcome. 








Prince Louis Napoleon has escaped from the French prison at 
Ham; and is now, it is said, in London, seeking a passport for 
Italy. The French seem in general to rejoice at his escape ; and 
it is even surmised that King Louis Philippe is not displeased. 
Indeed, his detention in France pleased nobody; and a carpen- 
ter’s dress, though as transparent a disguise as any on the stage, 
was a sufficient pretext for letting him off. It is understood 
that his object is to join his aged father at Florence. May he 
not have an eye to commotions in Italy; to the decayed faculties 
of the Austrian Emperor—the decayed faculties even of the 
Austrian Minister—the aspirations for the independence and 
unity of the Peninsula, and the chances of a Napoleon Bona- 
parte in competing with Carlo Alberto for the iron crown? If he 
does not, however, the Italians will remember that he is not the 
“ Napoleone di felice memoria”: a worse man than the scape- 
grace of Strasbourg and Boulogne they could not have for any 
serious purpose. 





The United States and Mexico are fairly at war. Mexico 
strikes the first blow; crossing the Texan frontier, and inflicting 
on the American General something very like defeat. General 
Scott and reinforcements of men and treasure are to be hurried to 
the boundary. Of course the United States will conquer even- 
tually,—that is, if they manage to avoid giving European states 
occasion to mingle in the quarrel; for, independently of superior 
determination of purpose, the United States could expend re- 
sources in the war, dollar for dollar, in a sanguinary game at 
“beggar my neighbour,” and bankrupt their antagonist without 
sustaining any vital injury. But there may be much trouble in 
the process: the wolf seems likely to find that this lamb may 
bite. And, biting or not, the slaughter will be costly. Congress 
has voted ten millions of dollars, and much more will be needed : 
voting money is easy, collecting it is a different matter. “ Base 
is the slave that pays,” and brother Jonathan is no “nigger”: 
he detests paying taxes; and so Congress must borrow. Bor- 


Luckily for that Whig advance, Mr. Hume, , 


| ought not to be suspended « 


| throw land out of cultivati 


row '—of whom? who will lend on American securities? The | 


credit of Mexico herself is not so low in the European markets. 


Debates and Yroceedings in Parliament. 
Tue Corn Birt. 

Monday being the day appointed for the second reading of the Corn Im- 
portation Bill by the Lords, great anxiety was displayed by the public on 
that day to gain admission to the House of Peers. The seats set apart 
for strangers were far too few to accommodate the applicants. The body 
of the House was filled very early; shortly after five o'clock nearly two 
hundred Peers were present. 

After many petitions had been presented for and against the bill, 

The Ear! of Ripon rose to move the second reading; promising to be as 
brief as possible, but fearing that the very importance of the question, as 
well as a reference to some considerations of a personal nature, might com- 
pel him to tax their Lordships’ patience— 

When he introduced the Corn-bill of 1815, it was with the greatest reluctance: 
He then held a subordinate office under the Government; and when the Earl of 
Liverpool asked him to introduce the bill, he told him that he had a great ob- 
jection in principle to any corn-law whatever—to any tax upon food. The only 
ground upon which he could consent to defend a corn-law, was an apprehension, 
which he then entertained, of the evils which might arise from this country be- 
coming more dependent for a supply of food than in prudence she ought to be on 
foreign nations. He could never bring himself to advocate such a measure on the 
ground of rent, or of any peculiar burdens on the land from taxes, mortgages, or 
any other incumbrances. Neither could he support it as part of a great system 





| balls in favour of it. 


of national polity intended to give uniform and universal protection to native in- | 


dustry. In introducing the bill, he told the House of Commons that he thought 
a corn-law was a choice not so much of difficulties, great as they were, but of 
positive evils. It was a fallacy to maintain that the high duties which at one 
time were levied on the importation of foreign goods were originally laid on with 
the view of protecting home manufactures. If inquiry was made it would be 
found that in the immense number of instances these duties were imposed for no 

on than that of raising revenue. He would give a few instances. The 
duty er inber as generally supposed to be part of the great system of pro- 
ro t ft was-not so forty years ago, for until 1809 the duty on foreign tim 

next to nothing. Uni 1819 there was no duty on foreign wool; and 
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that ever was invented for the purp if maintaining a permanent and stable 
principle. When he saw the readiness with which capital continued to be applied 
to the soil, the extent of the improvements which are going on, and having heard 
if no it f land being thrown out of cultivation, or of farmers declining to 





renew their contracts, he could not bring himself to think that the maintenance 
f the present system of protection was essential to the due, effectual, and perfect 
i It, then, he was entitled to look upon the existing system 
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cultivation of the soil. 
as one which did not bear the charac 
narrowed down to a question of time 
to reproach who avowed his convictic 
had arrived. 

Bearing upon the present necessity of a settlement, Lord Ripon referred to the 
increase of population, and to the circumstances of Ireland. As to the popula- 
tion, facts had clearly established that it had outrun the means immediately pos- 
sessed by this country of supplying by its own means a sutticiency of food; and 
as to Ireland, it had been found that the existing law had proved inoperative to 
supply the deficiency occasioned by the failure of the potato crop. The existence 
of this distress in Ireland necessarily raised the question, whether it was fitting 
ument should exercise the powers vested in them 
n of foreign corn. He thought that would have 
been a most undesirable course. He considered that a law passed for a purpose 
any light grounds. He wondered that it had never 
urred to those who advised a suspension of the law, that the very act of sus- 
pension would destroy its vitality; because the Legislature could not revert toa 
system that had been proved to be incapable of answering the purpose for which 
He did not believe that the repeal of the Corn-laws would 

2 Asa landlord, he conld state that he had obtained 
advance of rent in the face of the threatened changes; and others had expe- 
rienced the same. He was not sure whether any evil consequences need be ap- 
prehended even if an earlier termination were put to the present system than the 
three years proposed in the bill. 

It might be said that his present course was inconsistent with his previous 
opinions; but he took no shame to himself on this account. He had acted from 
the solemn conviction of what was right, founded on much reflection, and stimu- 
lated by the conviction that he was not proposing a measure calculated to injure 
any interest in the country, but, on the contrary, to do geod to all. He might be 
wrong: he might have forfeited by the course he was now pursuing—but that 
was nothing to the purpose—even the good opinion of many who had thought 
well of him. He might be supposed to have abandoned unnecessarily a cause he 
had hitherto supported, and which some of his friends had told him he had well 
supported. But he did it because he thought it right: and when he came to the 
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| conclusion that the reasons upon which he had advocated former measures of this 


kind no longer existed, he hoped he should stand fair with their Lordships when 
he recommended it to them as one in the progress of which they were all equally 
interested. 

The Duke of 
read a second time that day six months— 

In his conscience he believed this measure is more likely to inflict a deadly 
blow on the industrial interests of the nation than any measure ever proposed by 
a Minister. He thought the House had just cause to complain that Lord Ripon 
had not stated what in his opinion the average price of corn will be if the proposed 
bill should unfortunately pass into a law. This is the first time that a Minister 
} g¢ forward at ure of the kind without being able to form an 
opinion upon the question of prices. He contrasted the opinions expressed by 
Lord Ripon in 1815, in 1841, and 1842, on the same subject, with those he had 
just addressed to the House. As showing the benefit which the working classes, 
agricultural and operative, had derived from the system of protection, he quoted 
the amounts deposited in savings banks. At the present moment there are 
1,000,000 accounts, averaging 27/. each; 60,000 depositors, whose averages is 77. 
each; and the total sum so invested in this country, which has been “ pauperized” 
by protection, amounts to 33,000,0002 sterling. If protection be withdrawn 
nothing can save the agricultural labourer and the tenantry from ruin. They 
must either starve, enter the workhouses, or emigrate into the manufacturing dis 
triets, and endeavour to get employment from the very men who had effected their 
i embers of the League have a deep hostility to the farmers, because 





RiciMonp, leading the opposition, moved that the bill be 
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ruin. Many 
these men h ever been warmly attached to the constitution and institutions of 


the country. It is a curious fact, that when the price of produce falls the poor- 
rates increase. In opposition to the League, he asserted that the farmers of Eng- 
land are skilful in their business; and as to the want of capital with which they 
had been taunted, was it the right way of correcting that disadvantage to pass @ 
law diminishing the value of their produce? He had never disguised the strong 
feeling of detestation with which he regarded the proposed measure, and he be- 
lieved that the great majority of their Lordships disliked it as much as he did: 
he believed that if the votes were taken by ballot, there would not be found twelve 
Some might feel inclined to waive their own convictions on 
the ground that free trade is inevitable owing to the excitement out of doors: but 
he denied that the working classes were in favour of the abolition of the Corn- 
laws. In the very hotbed of their own sedition, the League would not trust their 
own operatives to have a public meeting without being admitted by tickets. 
Others might say that they could not think of abandoning their party: but they 
should recollect that no good could arise from acting on that notion. There is 
no man in the country who believes that Sir Robert Peel will ever regain the con- 
fidence of the large mass of the people. It took him ten or twelve years before to 
regain the confidence of the people after 1829: he has nomore chance of regaining the 
confidence of the people now than he has of sitting upon the throne of this country. 
“ My Lords, I will call your attention to the motives publicly announced out of 
doors by some of the advocates of free trade. Why, they it that their ob- 
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to deal with the Corn-laws, they 
ought to make up their « state of the law ought to be, 
and come to it immediately; and he had ever opposed the schemes for : 
dual abolition, which might be favourable perhaps to the landlords, but wh 
were most injurious to the tenants. Therefore, if it had been his lot to have pro- 
sed a measure, he would have proposed a law very ditlerent from that brought 
orward by her Majesty's Ministers; and he was not surprised at the indignation 
their bill had excited. He disapproved of the bill; but he must vote for it. He 
was driven into a corner—he could not help himself He must vote for the bill, 
or he must lose the measure for a year, or perhaps permanently; and as he valued 
the abolition of protection, he would not run the slightest risk of such an event. 
Ministers ought to have proceeded by resolutions in the first instance, and not by 
a bill: in that case, their Lordships could have entered into the fullest considera- 
tion of the measure with the other House; they might have stated their views, 
and negotiated with that other House. Now the ground was entirely cut away 
from them; the smallest < t would lo e bill, and he would not be a 
party to such an awful risk. 

The Duke of CLEVELAND said, it was with no ordinary feelings that he 
was compelled to sever himself from a Government which he had hitherto 
endeavoured to support— 

He was sure that the Duke of 
any whim or prejudice; | } 






















Wellington lad not ch d his opinions from 
rere had been a total abandonment of all pring iple 
on the part of the Gover t. In 1843 he was asked to move the address; but, 
in consequence of rumours which prevailed about the Corn-laws, he wrote to the 
Duke of Wellington on the subject, hoping that he might declare the rumours to 
be unfounded, and also give him an assurance that so far as the present Govern- 
ment were concerned, they intended the me. » of 1842 to be final. The Duke 
of Wellington replied, that this was an unusual request, and he declined to acced 
to it; and the Duke of Cleveland, in vindication of his own consistency, had 
thereupon declined to move the address. 

Under the protective system, this country had atta i 
renown, superior to any other in the known world: hence the danger of ent 
upon a course of pulicy of a totally different k i from which they could not 
recede when once ad 1. The measure 1 was oppressive and un- 
just towards an indu efit of a class that were 
disloyal, turbulent, : lasses con- 
nected with the cultivati nay ruinous, 
the effect of free trade would be to their interests. But there is another 
& superior description, and not unworthy of their Lordships’ conside 
they reflected upon the nature of their calling, the respectability of their sta 
in life, and the alms which they distributed among the poorer members of th 

-ks—he meant the parochial ck No class would suffer more than t 
would, and he hoped the right reverend Prelates would protect their interest. He 
looked upon the parochial clergy as the greatest sufferers from this measure: 
for the landholders could, by skilful farming and woved modes of cultivation, 
increase the produce of the svil; by the former tithe-law the clergy would share 
in the benetit of that increas the present law they wo be precluded 
from doing so, because in their case ity was fixed the pric e would 
vary. Did their Lordshij s think that this meas gh passed would prove 
the deathblow to agitation, or it would for » the mouths of your 
Cobdens and your Brights? For himself, he agre i the Duke of Richmond in 
thinking that it would be but the stepping-stone mr igerou 
legislation. 

The Marquis of LonDONDERRY supported the bill— 

The Duke of Cleveland had presented a hostile petition from the county oi 
Durham; but from his intimate acquaintance with that county he could state 
that the petition did not represent the general opinions of the farmers and free- 
holders. He had reason to believe that few Protectionist Members would be re- 
turned for the county of Durham next Parliament. The agricultural body in the 
North of England were favourable to the Ministerial policy. He had the other 
day been conversing with a farmer at Stockton-on-Tees; and in answer to the i 
quiry of “What do you expect from Sir Robert Peel’s measure?” he had | 
told that the farmers anticipated now growing two blades of grass where before 
they only grew one. This was also his opinion. He would admit that the mea- 
sure was an experiment, but then it was a great experiment: and such was his 
confidence in the Ministers who had brought the country in all its domestic and 
foreign relations to the pitch of prosperity they now witnessed, that he did not 
See any reason why he should hesi in following them in the course which they 
thought it wise and expedient to pursue. 
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The question was one of rent-roll and 
rofit rather than of any high principle of political economy; it was a question 
less of party, than as affecting on the one hand, those engaged in agriculture 

and on the other those engaged in commerce. It was difficult, from the exagge- 

Fated statements made on both sides, to form a deliberate judgment on the ques- 

tion; but, for himself, he must say that he generally took, where he was not 

able to form an opinion of his own, the opinions of those with whom he generally 
acted in public lite. (Laughter.) He found that those individuals—one and all 
of them—who had carried the country through a dangerous crisis, that they had 
all found it expedient to change the opinions which they had formerly held. But 
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hment and public principle, to which it would expose his warmest and 
most devoted adherents; he must have felt the injury he was doing to his own 
c reputation, and the diminution he was causing to the means of his own 
future useft s. I believe my right honourable friend foresaw all these circum- 
stant and therefore 1 cannot but think that he conscientiously believed 
the emergency of the 1 this co to be pursued. But I think 
my right honourable ft ! unhappily mistook that emergency ; that he 
mistook the public judgment; that he mistook the urgency of the position in which 
he was placed. I think he committed the error the most fatal a statesman can com- 
mit—lI think he took the brawling torrent of agitation for the still, deep current of 
public opinion. (Loud cheers.) And it will not be the least unhappy consequence 
of this unhappy measure, that this « ry and the world will believe—truly or 
falsely, justly or unjustly, I will not say—that a triumph has been gained by an 
organized and interested association over the Minister of the Crown; and that a 
still more fatal triumph has been gained by the Minister of the Crown, acting 
under the influence of that association, over his political supporters and the inde- 
pendence of Parliament.” (Loud cheering.) His wish was to avoid all 
allusions. Were he to enter into the question of consistency, he should have to 
direct his observations with tolerable impartiality to both sides of the House. 
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For he took leave with great respect to remind noble Lords opposite, that up to 
1841, there was little or no difference of opinion among them as to the necessity 
of maintaining the then existing Corn-laws. And though since that perio] there 
has been a difference between the tio sides of the House, it has not related to the 
question whether agriculture is entitled to protection or not, but simply as to its 
extent and amount, and the most efficient and politic mode of applying and ad- 
ministering that protection. “And such, I believe, was the case down to that 
memorable mouth of November 1845—down to the day when the ‘ verbosa et gran- 
dis epistola venit.’ (Cheers and langhter.) From that period, and that period 
alone, we can date the claim—if, indeed, there be a claim—to be considered the 
opponents of protection. It may be that some of your Lordships who are about 
to vote for the second reading desire to record your opinion against the principle 
of the sliding-scale, to give effect to your own conscientious and I believe I may 
say unaltered opinion in favour of a fixed duty. (‘“ 4ear, hear!) In that case, 
I have nothing to say against your perfect consistency. But if you are about to 
join a Government for the purpose of abolishing all protection to agriculture in 
whatever shape, you must not flatter yourselves that you are altogether free from 
the imputation of that inconsistency with which you are so ready to taunt her 
Majesty’s Government.” 
Turning from the personal part of the question, Lord Stanley entered upon the 
argumentative. But at the very outset the Protectionists met with a difliculty; 
for the Ministers decline to say what they anticipate will be the result of the pro- 
posed measure as regards prices. When we put the question, we are frankly told 
that they cannot tell. He objected to the mode in which the experiment is to be | 
tried. Instead of trying it on some small scale, in some insignificant corner of 
the globe, it was proposed to try it in the wealthiest and mightiest empire of the 
world, where the slightest derangement of the social scale may produce extensive 
and most irremedial mischief. Parliament had a right to know from the Minister 
what he calculates upon as being the probable effect of the proposed measure; 
but in the absence of this information, Parliament could only turn to the argu- 
ments by which it has been justified. These appear to be—famine in Ireland, 
and the successful operation of the Tariff of 1842: but the one is contradictory of 
the other. If the repeal of the Corn-laws be calculated to relieve the famine in 
Ireland, granting that famine does exist, it must be by bringing a large amount 
of corn into consumption at so low a price as to place it within the reach of the 
poorest and the most distressed of that starving population : but, if he was not 
much mistaken in the boast which her Majesty's Government make of tle suc 
cessful operation of the Tariff, it is this—that while it is materially extending 
commerce, it has not diminished, but has rather tended to raise the price of the 
‘articles which have been subjected to its operation. Lord Ripon had stated that 





the famine was not the inducing cause of the proposed measure: but Lord Stanley | 
| facts are both agaiust it.” True, the reduction of a halfpenny on imported wool 


would venture to say, and he was confident he would not be contradicted by any 
Single member of the Government, that if it had not been for the apprehension of 


scarcity in Ireland, and the supposed failure of the crops, their Lordships would | 


never have been asked, in the course of this session at all events, toalter or repeal 
the Corn-law. 

Lord Stanley proceeded to narrate what had taken place in the Cabinet on the 
subject of the apprehended scarcity in Ireland. He still entertained the opinion, 


that at the close of October the real state of the case with regard to the tamine ; 


was unknown. Government were then told that foreign countries were taking 
steps to prevent the export of their supplies: and he certa‘’nly thought that this 
was an additional reason against taking such a step as opening the ports: because 
the eflect of this step, under such circumstances, would be to stimulate consump- | 
tion at a time when, upon the hypothesis, it was desirable rather to discourage it: 
and that to stimulate consumption would be likely to aggravate the evil of di 
tress, if indeed distress and scarcity existed. He entreated the House to bear in 
mind the manifest distinction there is between searcity or famine, and great 
local ant individual distress. “ My Lords, I speak of the famine as a vision 
—an utterly baseless vision—which haunted the imaginationn of the Govern- 
ment. I speak in very different terms, and with very different feelings, of 
that aount of destitution and distress, into which a large body of the small cot- 
tiers in Ireland have been thrown by the partial or total failure of their potato 
crop: but I conceive, that this is a kind of distress, this is a species of destitution, 
upon which vour repeal of the Corn-law, whatever effect it produces upon the 
price of wheat, will produce no more effect, and ean produce no more, than if you 
were to pass a law which should reduce the price of pine-apples.” The evil to 
these people is not that corn is dear; but it is that their whole subsistence is drawn 
from a patch of land, and when a failure in the potato crop takes place, misery 
is the consequence. They are not, like the English peasantry, in the receipt 
of steally wages. Now, the small farmers—a class comprising probably 5,000,000 
or 6,000,000 of the people—sustained considerable loss from the failure of the 
potatoes; but they made the most of the diseased crop by fattening pigs and sel- 
ling them; and there is this in their case that the crop of oats was superabundant. 
And, by way of relieving these men, it was proposed, when they had lost their 
tatoes, to inflict a farther injury upon thein by reducing the price of their oats. 
ord Stanley therefore recorded his opinion against the opening of the ports. Still, 
with the view of preserving unanimity in the Cabinet, and although eutertai 
doubts whether a suspension of the Corn-laws and the opening of the ports would 
be of avail or might not even be injurious, he intimated his entire readiness to 
yield his own opinion and consent to a suspension of the Corn-law, provided a 
pension ouly was proposed. But when he found that that temporary emer: 
was to be made the groundwork of suspending, for the purpose of not reénac 
the Corn-law, he felt that he could not take that course consistently with his ow: 
feeling as an honourable man. When the Cabinet met again, in November, (ar 
adjournment had taken place to obtain better information,) he approved of all the 
ionary measures which had been adopted for relieving the anticipated dis- 
1e confessed it was with some surprise, and no little ypointment, 
that when the question was put to the Cabinet, not of an immediate issue of an 
order in Council, but ofan early summoning of Parliament for the purpose of pro- 
posing a gradual abrogation of the Corn-law, he found himself alone in 
his opposition, “I felt deeply and painfully the prospect of separation 
from. cuileagues I esteemed. I felt most painfully the awful weight of 
responsibility which I found was about to devolve singly upon myself. 
am not ashamed to say that I asked for forty-eight hours to enalle me 
to decide. My Lords, it was no sacrifice to me to abandon office: on the con- 
trary, 1 had to examine most rigidly in my own mind, whether I were unduly 
intluence:] to an obstinate perseverance by my anxious desire to escape from the 
responsibilities and labours of public life. I tried to school myself into the belief 
that, under certain cireumstances, the interests of the country might require even 
asacritice of personal and public character. My Lords, [ could not bring myself 
to so h xting a conclusion; and, most reluctantly, but without difficulty or 
doubt, stpported as I was by one of my colleagues, whom I am not at liberty t 
name, (Lut whom if I could name, | am quite sure his position and his char: 
would satisfy all your Lordships, that in his subsequently rejoining the Govern- 
ment he could be actuated by none but the most honourable motives,) | was coin- 
— to tender the resignation of my otiice. Upon that the Govermnent of Sir 
tobert Peel was broken up.” 

He could not see the validity of any reason which had been urged for ab 
ing the law of 1842. In no re ts had it failed. He took it that the ob 
this and every other corn-law was to place this country in a state of virtua 

endence of other countries for its supply of fool. This object might be scouted 

'y some very enlightened politicians of the present day; but such was not the 
opinion of Mr. Huskisson. Well, the law of 1842 has accomplished its great and 
main object, beyond any law which has ever been in fo:ce in this or any other 
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country. Moderate and uniform prices had prevailed under it to a remarkable 
extent; contrasting strongly with the extreme fluctuations which have occurred 
in other countries. Neither have these advantages been purchased by the sacri- 
fice of commercial interests. Since 1827, the exports of this country have in- 
creased from 36,000,000/. in value to 58,500,000/.; and in the course of those 
years the import of cotton alone had increased from 177,000,000 pounds to 
21,000,000 pounds. In the course of the period since 1814, while the value of 
landed property, as shown by the Property-tax paid in respect to schedule A, has 
increased from 39,300,000. to 15,750,0002,—being an increase of about 16 per 
cent,—the increase on schedule B, showing the profits of trade, manufactures, 
and professions, has increased from 35,800,0000. in 1814, to 64,344,000. in 1842, 
being an increase of no less than 84 per cent against 16 per cent increase in the 
value of land. “ Have, then, these Corn-laws been inconsistent with manufac- 
turing prosperity ? and why are we now invited to enter upon this great experi- 
ment? It is for the purpose, I suppose, of still further expanding the manufac- 
turing activity of the country. i belong to a manufacturing county; and no 
man is less inclined than myself to depreciate the great advantages derived from 
the manufactures of this country, the great increase they have caused in the 
wealth of the nation, and in many cases the addition they have given to the 
comfort of the labouring classes. But this system of manufacturing activity is 
not without its attendant drawbacks, and requires to be steadily and carefully 
watched rather than to be unduly pampered and fostered. Manufacturing in- 
dustry is subject to constant, great, and rapid fluctuations. Its powers of production 
are always overtaking the powers of consumption. A period of prosperity is inva- 
riably followed by the glutting of every market in the world, and by a corresponding 
period of adversity. Do nothing, for God’s sake, to check the prosperity of 
manufactures, but do not be led by unwise legislation to noe and pamper an 
unwholesome increase, which when the bubble bursts involves all in serious evils. 
But if it is certain that the increase and extension of manufactures are desirable, 
it is not clear to my mind that the repeal of the Corn-laws would have the effect 
of increasing manufacturing industry. If there be no great reduction in the price 
of corn in consequence of this measure, it needs no demonstration to show that 
there will be no largely increased consumption of corn; and if there should be no 























| great increase in the consumption of corn, the consequence is, that there will be 


a transfer to a certain extent of the consumers and customers in this country to 
the foreign grower; and that would be all. If the Government are to be believed, 
there is to be no great full in the price of corn; as in like manner they say that 
the new Tariff has increased the prices of articles. Of all the paradoxes which 
were ever palmed on the credulity of mankind, and passed under the authority of 


| great names for sovereign and supreme wisdom, the boldest and most laughable 


is that increased competition tends to raise the prices of articles. Reason and 


last year, taking place at a thriving period of manufactures did not produce the 
effect of checking the consumption of British wool, because the demaud exceeded 
the supply: but for five years after the reduction of the duty in 1825 by Mr, 
Huskisson, the price fell from 1s. 4d. to 10d., a fall equivalent to the reduction of 
the duty. With regard to timber, it is true that Baltic timber has not fallen to 
the full extent of the reduction of the duty; but as regards British timber, the 
price has fallen from 103s., the price of 50 cubic feet previous to the operation of 
the Tariff, to 91s. 3d¢.; and in the course of last year, the price ft ll te 86s, 8d.“ 
would ask the noble Lord connected with the Woods and Forests, whether, 
having intended a sale of bark and timber out of the Forest of Dean, he was not 
obliged to withdraw those articles from the sale, in consequence of the deprecia- 
tion of price ? 3 

Lord CANNING stated that they were sold, and not withdrawn. (Cheers from 
the Ministerial and Opposition benches.) 

Lord STANLEY continued. He would not enter into the question of butcher's 





| meat, or into the several causes which had proluced the deficient supply and oc- 


casioned the rise in price. Much has been said about the increase of shipping 
under the Tariff: but that increase, for the years 1842 and 1841, does not exceed 
17,060 tons; whilst the biennial increase since 1833 was 197,000 tons. Had it 
not been for the increase which has taken place in a branch of shipping for which 
the Tariff can take no credit, but which has arisen from agricultural improve- 
ment fostered by protection—the gnano trade—a great decrease would have been 
shown. In the years 1843 and 1845, an increase had taken place in the ship- 
ing employed in that trade, of 200,000 tons; whilst the whole increase which 
1as taken place in our commercial marine is only 17,000 tons. 

As to the price at which wheat can be introduced iato this country under free 
trade, he thought there would be «a large importation at 40s., inundating the 
markets, and making 40s. pretty nearly the maximum price which can ever be ex- 
pected to be realized inthis country. Hehadthat morning received a letter from 
a gentleman who describes himself to be the head of the oldest firm engaged in 
the corn-trade in Liverpool, stating it as his “ deliberate opinion that if the mea- 
sure now before your Lordships is suffered to become law, we shall, at the expi- 
ration of three years, be annually in the receipt of 5,000,000 quarters of foreign 
wheat, provided the seasons be ordinarily favourable”; and he adaed, that the 
prices would admit of the sale of this wheat at from 36s. to 40s, per quarter, the 
duty in England being 1s. per quarter. The writer also stated that he held in 





| bond two cargoes of fair red wheat, imported last year from a port in the Danube 


at a cost of 14s. the quarter, and the freight to Liverpool was ‘s. 6d. [This 
letter, which was long and loosely worded, abounding in abuse of Sir Robert Peel, 
Lord Stanley read at length, but suppressed the signature.] There are many 


| districts of country on the Continent, larger, perhaps, than many ef their Lord- 


ships imagined, which might be devoted to the growth of corn. Look, for exam- 
ple, at the plains of Hungary. There you have a very considerable district, admi- 
rably qualified for the growth of wheat; and there can be no doubt that the 
application of skill and capital to the improved cultivation of that land woald give 
to the cultivator a far greater amount of produce from the present area than it 
now yields. The effect could not be instantaneous, certainly; but this rather 
vated than lessened his objections to the measure, because it rendered it im- 
+ to calculate the entire result. He could not understand low the manu- 
rers were to sell their goods cheaper under a system of free trade than they 
do at present, unless it be by reducing wages; and to the operative this reduction 
would more than neutralize the advantage he might derive from cheaper bread. 
Lord Stanley adduced the usual figures to show that it was all a fallacy to say 
that fureign’ nations do not take our manufactures because we will not take their 
ive the home market in the expectation that these 
















cora. It was madness to sac 
nations will liberalize their taritts. 

He would now speak of those upon whom the loss would chiefly fall. Some- 
thing had been said in another place of the dificulty of administering the Go- 
vernment, and of reconciling the conflicting claims of an ancient Monarchy, a 
prond Aristocracy, and a Reformed House of Commons. He ad vitted the trath 
of the sentiment; but whatever difficulty there may be in administering govern- 
ment with, in the proper sense of the word, a proud Aristocracy, if you substitute 
for that a pauper and dependent Aristocracy, you break down one of the strongest 
bulwarks that remains between a limited Monarchy and the Den.ocracy which is 
represented by the House of Commons. “ Do not mistake me when [ speak of 
the Aristocracy. I donot speak exclusively. I do not speak mainly of that body 
which [have now the honour to address. I speak, my Lords, of the great body 
of landed proprietors of this country. I speak of men usennobled by rank, and 
many of them undistinguished by great wealth, but who, and their ancestors be- 
fore them, for generations after generations, have been the centre each of his re- 
spective locality; who have the prestige of old associations attached to their 
names; who conduct the business of their respective counties; who influence the 
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opinions and feelings of their respective neighbourhoods; who exercise a modest 
and a decent hospitality, and preside over a tenantry who have hereditary claims 

upon their consideration and affections. My Lords, these are the Aristocrs 
this country to whom I allude. Reduce these men and you inflict an irretrie 
and irreparable injury upon the country. 





Lower their scale, and you have de 


ranged the social machine beyond the power of correction.” He was satisfied 





that the loss would not fall mainly on the landed proprietors; those who will ulti- 
mately sufler i:.ost will be the tenant-farmers. When the loss reaches them, the 
first efiect will be the suspension of improvements, the discharging of labourers, 
and the reduction of wages. Small farms will be swallowed up in large. But if 
this system is to be adopted in England, will any one dare to advise its being put 
in execution in Ireland? 

Lastly, look at the Colonies. One-third at the least of the exports from this 
country goes to the Colonies. Destroy this principle of protection, and the whole 
basis on which England's Colonial system rests is destroyed. If their Lordships 
did not know the value of colonies and of a colonial system, Napoleon Bonaparte 
knew it well. In connexion with this system, Mr. Cobden had spoken of the | 
protection extended to the Colonies as “ mutual robbery”: if he had made use 
of the words “ mutual insurance,” he would have been nearer the truth. Lord 
Stanley did not doubt the lovalty of the Colonies; but if protection was 
withdrawn, Parliament would be doing all in its power to weaken that attach- 
ment by destroying all reciprocity. If commercial independence be granted 
to the Colonies, will that have no tendency towards political independ- 
ence? Tuke the case of Canada. You have induced her to impo: 
duty of 3s. 
duced her to expend large sums of money in improving the means of com- 
munication; and now it is proposed to destroy the trade which you have 
thus fostered, and to make the channel of communication to the interior of Ca- 
nada, not your own St. Lawrence, your own vessels, your own seamen, but the 
port of New York. Remove the differential duties, and the British shipping will 
no longer be employed in bringing goods down the St. Lawrence. “ | suy, my 
Lords, that nothing is better calculated to affect the feeling of the people in 
Canada, or to shake their loyalty, than the course it is proposed to adopt. You 
are doing your utmost to irritate them; you are proposing to break your engage- 
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a quarter on American corn coming into Canada; you have in- } 


ments with them, and to confer the influence of their commercial communication | 


on a rival power. Commercial influence, my Lords, is connected with political 
influence: and as I remarked a relation between commercial independence and 

litical independence, so I may now add, that political dependence might also 
Riow commercial dependence.” With the view of confirming his opinions on 
this subject, Lord Stanley read an extract from a despatch from the pcesent 
Governor-General of Canada. He quoted also the opinion of Mr. Greg, an exten- 
sive manufacturer and member of the League, to show the almost hopelessly 


severe competition to which the English manufacturer is exposed in the markets | 


of the world. ‘This showed the folly of sacriticing protected markets, where our | ) : 4 
i | thankfully feeding, not their cattle merely, but the poor peasants of the country with 


manufacturers and merchants could defy competition: than this, 
* The force of folly could no further go.” 

Before he sat down, Lord Stanley addressed some remarks to such of their Lord- 
ships as, although disapproving of the bill, are still prepared to sanction it. In 
some cases this may arise from the votes recently given in the House of Commons. 
He had great respect for the authority of that House; but, looking at the votes 


which the present Parliament had given on many previous occasions on the sub- | 


ject of the Corn-laws, he was justified in saying, that those sudden conversions 
which had been displayed tended to diminish the value which he should otherwise 
have attributed to the last vote. Others of their Lordships may be actuated by 
respect for the Duke of Wellington. “I sympathize with the feelings of those 
who are so actuated, but I cannot assent to the justice of the course they have 
chosen. 
from deference to any Ministry, or from the consideration of personal feelings 
towards any individual; and I am confident that it never can be good for the pub- 
lic interests that the House of Lords should sacrifice and turn round on its own 
opinions—that it should sacrifice its character to save an Administration.” To 
sanction this measure will not put an end to agitation. This is shown by the 
accredited speeches of many members of the League,—such as Mr. Laurence 
Heyworth, who on a very recent occasion spoke of extending the principles of 
free trade to the Church, and of making an attack on the House of Lords as the 
stronghold of the Aristocracy. “ My Lords, if, against your own opinions, you 
consent to pass this measure, be prepared to abdicate your high position in the 
constitution of this country. If you give up your own opinions under the intimi- 
dation of faction, or at the dictation of any Minister, however great that Minister 
may be, prepare hereafter to be considered as a subordinate part of the constitution. 





Prepare to be regarded as the registers of the edicts of the liouse of Commons, and 
as the blind followers of the Minister of the day. My Lords, if 1 know anything of 


the constitution and of the value of this House, it is that it should interpose a 
wholesome and salutary obstacle to rash and inconsiderate legislation. It is to 
protect the people against the consequences of their own imprucence. It is not, 


The great interests of this country ought not to be complimented away | 


my Lords, it never has been and never should be, to resist the expression of well- | 


formed and enlightened public opinion—to that your Lordships have always, and 
I trust always will bow: but it is yours to check the progress of hasty and irre- 
— legislation—it is yours (though against this danger the constitution can 
ly be supposed to provide)—it is yours to protect the people, not against their 
own hasty judgment, but against the treachery of those whom they have chosen 
as their leaders. My Lords, if acting on your own deliberate and impartial 
judgment you scorn the degrading suspicion of unworthy motives, and you follow 
that course which in your consciences you believe to be for the good of the empire, 
you may be unsuccessful, but you will not be contemned—conquered you may be 
and overborne by numbers, but you will not be degraded. You may fail in saving 
the people from the threatened evil, but you will secure the approbation of your 
friends, and will compel the respect of your opponents. (Cheers from the cross- 
benches.) And if, my Lords, by the blessing of God on your endeavours, vou 
should arrest the progress of this hasty and inconsiderate measure,—if you should 
give time for the intelligence of the country to act on the public mind, and should 
appily be successful in bringing the people back to the wiser counsels and too 
much despised wisdom of your ancestors,—then indeed you may well be a proud 
Aristocracy; proud of having discharged the duties which the constitution has 
imposed on you; proud of having discharged that duty unseduced by the allure- 
ments of power and unintimidated by the clamour of agitation; proud of having 
rescued the country from a serious and hazardous experiment. The best reward, 
my Lords, will be the consciousness that you have done your duty. You will 
have another—you will have that reward which will arise from the approval and 
the thanks of a grateful and an admiring people, who will justly exclaim ‘ Thank 
God, we have a House of Lords!” [Lord Stanley resumed his seat amidst loud 
cheers, which lasted for some seconds. } 

Lord BrovuGuam rose amidst mingled cheering and cries for au adjourn- 
ment— 

“ My Lords, you have heard a speech of singular ability, but delivered at so | 
late a period in the evening—[ The noise prevented Lord Brougham from finishing 
the sentence: after a pause he continued.] Among the many great advantages 
Which my noble friend enjoys over me—advantages which I need not stop to 
enumerate, because all who have heard his admirable speech must at once feel to 
what I allude—but amongst those advantages which belong to himself at all 
times, and at all hours of the night, he certainly has one advantage over me 
which is purely accidental, but which upon this occasion is equal to all his other 
advantages put together. He has made a most exciting, a most animated, a | 


successful speech: but it so happens that in my case, I rise to address you, not 
at nine o'clock of the evening, but at past twelve o'clock at night. This is a great 
advantage to pessess in any assembly; but it teaches me one lesson of utility 
—to confine myself within narrow limits, and to proceed at ence and without 
further preface to the question. 1 trust, my Lords, as I am about to address 
myself not to those members of the House with whom I agree, but to those with 
whom I have the great misfortune to differ, that I shall be favoured with some 
portion of attention whilst I apply myself to answer the speech of my noble friend. 
1 waive with my noble friend all personal allusions. He did well to keep them 
out of his speech. I will follow his example. But there is one subject of a per- 
sonal nature I cannot pass over, and I will begin with it. I mean as to the 
origin of the present measure. (J/ere acry of “ Adjourn!” was raised srom 
underneath the gallery.) 1 beg pardon of noble Lords for interrupting them, 1 
lave a duty to perform; and it they have any duties to perform elsewhere—if 
they think it becoming to listen to the arguments upon one side and decline to 
hear a reply from the other—perhaps the sooner they go elsewhere to the dis- 
charge of those duties, or to the tasting of those other enjoyments which they 
may prefer to anything here, peradventure the House will not be the worse for 
their absence, and they themselve will very greatly profit by the move which I 
recommend—and which I see they are taking advantage of.” 

He would allude first to the origin of the present question, It had never been 
stated that flumine was general in Ireland; but that there was a great scarcity in 
many large districts, is a fact which cannot be questioned. He denied Lord Stan- 
ley’s assertion that this scarcity did not furnish sufficient ground for doing away 
with protection, or even of opening the ports. But it is perfectly immaterial to 
the merits of the bill what was the origin of it. He might deem its introduction 
by Sir Robert Peel a rash, absurd, speculating and improper act; “ yet when- 
ever introduced, under whatever pressure, however indiscreetly, 1 care not one 
whit; for if, upon the merits of the measure itself, I hold it to be a sound one, 1 
am bound as an honest man to give it my support. 1 state this in the outset, to 
guard myself against being supposed to depend upon extraneons and accidental 
circumstances, as the ground, the real ground, of my approval of this measure. 
But I am free to admit, that I see nothing superfluous, nothing rash or indiscreet, 
in the choice of last autumn or last winter as the time for first proposing this 
measure.” Lcturning to the question of Irish scarcity, Lord Brougham remarked 
that Lord Stanley had omitted to notice what had happened since the bill had 
been introduced into Parliament. Why, maize has been allowed to be imported 
as if the Corn-bill had been passed; that article having been included in the Cus- 
toms Bill, and the country was now enjoying the benefit of i. “How does that 
apply to my noble friend’s argument, m8 says that this measure is unnecessary 
and mischievous and speculative, and that as a remedy it will not meet the case 
to which it applies? Why, it does meet the case; for it is in order to provide for 
the wants created by the diseased po‘ato crop that maize is introduced; and those 
connected with the sister kingdom will tell your Lordships that they have been 














it.” No part of Lord Stanley's address had made a greater impression on their 
Lordships than where he spoke of the absurdity of attempting to relieve the dis- 
tress of the small farmers of Ireland ‘by reducing the price of their oats: but to 
this Lord Stanley supplied his own answer; for he admitted candidly, that he was 
perfectly ready to have opened the ports, and for a period to have let in oatmeal, 
to lower the value of the Irish peasaut’s oats, thus lowering the price at which he 
trembled so greatly if this measure became law. But, when charging all round 
with inconsistency, did Lord Stanley forget the Canada Corn-bill? And what 
was that bill? It was a Free-trade Corn-bill for Canada. It was a bill giving 
Canada Corn-law repeal. It reduced the duty upon the importation of American 
bread-stufis into that colony. It allowed the whole of those American bread- 
stuffs imported into Canada to be brought over to England—where the Corn-law 
still existed, where protection was still in being, and where protection is still said 
to be absolutely necessary to the landlord, the tenant, the peasant, the labourer, 
the manufacturer, the aristocracy, and to all our institutions. 

As to the reduction in prices to be effected by the abolition of the Corn-laws, he 
wished he could take the same view that Lord Stanley did of the extent of the 
reduction. The Government had been blamed for refusing to say what the effect 
of repeal would be upon prices; but a more difficult question could not have been 
propounded. The means did not exist for forming any just calculation. Observe: 
wheat is now selling, we shall assume, at 30s. in Dantzic: the question is, how cheap 
it will sell in England when the Corn-laws are repealed! In order to tell that, you 
must be able to tell what will be the effect of the Aenglish markets being open on 
Dantzic. The question is not whether it is now sold at 40s, in Dantzic, but what will 
be its price after the ports are opened in England ? Can any man doubt that the im- 
mediate effect of opening the ports here will be to raise the price of grain in foreign 
ports ? It had been said that a great deal of new Jand will be brought into cultivation : 
but this is an operation not so easily accomplished in all the countries of Europe 
as it is in Middlesex or Bucks. Lord Stanley had.spoken about Hungary; but if 
he inquired ot any Hungarian nobleman about the possibility of suddenly clearing 
such a breadth of land as to export to this country 500,000 quarters more than 
are now exported from Odessa and the ports of the Danube, he would soon learn 
his mistake. It is stated that in this country every tenant, to cultivate a farm, 
must have capital to the amount of 10/. an acre, 1,000/.0n a hundred acres, But 


| in Poland, the Ukraine, or Hungary, 402 or 50/. an acre would hardly suffice. “ My 


noble friend's correspondent Mr. Saunders perhaps, or somebody else of the same 


| class— talks of 5,000,000 quarters being suddenly thrown upon this country.” 


Lord Srantey—* No: he said, if the price should be from 36s. to 40s. within 
three years, there would be a supply of 5,000,000 from abroad.” 

Lord BrovguAm—* Why, that is just the same thing. My noble friend is a 
little fatigued by his speech, and has not recovered his faculties, otherwise le 
would have said yes. There is no difference.” 

Lord Sraxntey—* There is the difference between suddenly and three years.” 

Lord Brovcnam—* Suddenly! But we are talking of the eternal interests of 
trade, of agriculture, of the institutions of the country, and the protection whick 
you say it is necessary to maiutain and extend as a part of the system. You 
may almost say that in three years it would be done suddenly, rather than by a 
gradual or slow process. My noble friend’s correspondent may be a most respect- 
able man, but I am sure he is not a very sensible one. A man who meddles in 
this matter ought at least to be rational, for he not only states facts but gives 





| opinions; he ought to be trustworthy, and with judgment and sagacity such as 


you may rely upon, He ought not to be a man totally in want of information 
and judgment, who cannot reflect at all, or put two ideas together. Of all the 
blunders in the way of calculation, I never in all my life heard one so monstrous, 
portentous, and incredible as this—that in the short space of three years, nay, if 
you will, three years and three days, as the lawyers say—5,000,000 quarters are to 
be added to the produce of the cultivation of foreign countries, and to be poured 
into our ports to overwhelm our markets, and to deluge our agriculture, and de- 
stroy our industry.” (“ Hear, hear!”) 

He could appeal to the farmers themselves for an opinion in support of what he 
had advanced; for if they entertained any fears of being overwhelmed by foreign 
competition, they took an extraordinary way of showing it, by taking farms when 
out of lease without hesitation, and outbidding each other in the matter of rent. 
In Durham, a friend of his asked some tenant-tarmers who were about taking land, 
whether they were not afraid of the risk they ran; and their answer was, “ Oh, 
we have taken it all into account, and we have no fear whatever of the result.” 
Lord Brougham's own opinion was, that under free trade wheat would be cheaper; 
not immediately, but after a little while, and in the course of years, it would, per 


most eloquent, a most spirited, and over a large portion of your Lordships a most | haps, fall 3s, or 4s. a quarter, He was confident that the agriculturists would 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





Mr. Smita O'Briey. 
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in process of bein at Seaton, near Seaham Harbour, 
which is expected to be one of the lar the great Northern coal-field. In 
sinking the shaft, the greatest obstruction has been caused by immense “ feeders” 
of water—at one time, 6,000 gallons of water per minute were emitted; but this 
difficulty has been so for got over, by means of wedges and iron “ tubbing,” that 
the flow has been reduced to ten gallons per minute. 
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The Duke of Buckingham is causing land to be brought into tillage on his 
Wotton estate. ‘Twenty acres of rush beds, wood, in the parish of Brill, is now 
being cleared by his Grace's orders, and is forthwith to be Bid to two neighbour- 
ing farms, the tenants of which are, we understand, to pay the same rent for 
it as they do for the other land in their occupation, and are to “ grub it” at their 
own expense. The timer is chiefly oak, and a great portion of it very fine, and 
the underwood is all cut down. The Duke has had trom fifty to sixty men at 
work in felling and barking. —Bucks Gazette. 

It is nct often that we have to record the getting of a crop of hay so early in 
the season as the middle of May; but we are informed that a field belonging to 
Mrs. Ellis, of Thurlaston, was cut, carried, and stacked, during the week ending 
May 16.—Leicester Advertiser. 

Haymaking has commenced in the neighbourhood of Bath, with every appear- 

nee of an abundant crop.—Bath Chronicle. 

John Digby, a cottager of Buxton in Norfolk, and the grower of four crops of 
potatoes in one year, makes the following strange statement, in a letter to the 
Norfolk Chrenicle. “ I have discovered a berry, which I will gather from the 
banks or hedges, and which will produce the finest potato or potatoes in quality 
that ever were crown. One quart of these berries will produce as much as one 
‘bushel of our common potato. These berries are of a small substance, and are 
to be planted whole. They must go through a regular process in the course of 
the winter, which is searcely any trouble, and of no expense. Inow have in my 

session a quantity of potatoes raised from these berries last year; and it is my 
intention to grow crop after crop this year, until the fourth crop. The size of 














the potatees raised from the berries the first year are about the size of a duck’s- | 


egg. The berries are so numerous that all England can be supplied.” 

We regret to state that a serious caterpillar blight has attacked the fruit plan- 
tations in Mid Kent, which has affected them to such an extent that orchards 
which a month since presented the most luxuriant appearance, and the most pro- 
mising bloom, now threaten to be almost unproductive. The land generally is 


also infested with slugs, which cause the greatest havoc, particularly on garden- | 


ground. The mildness of the late winter is no doubt the cause of these visita- 
tions. — Maidstone Journal. 
A oer is in practice at Bampton of drilling turnips between peas, the rows of 
= aving been planted rather wider than usual: we hear the plan is likely to 
ome a general one, but a difficulty is experienced in using a horse with the 
drill on account of damaging the peas. This difficulty has been surmounted by 
our neighbour, Mr. Plummer: he attaches two dogs to the drill, who have quite 


strength enough to perform the duty required, and do not damage the peas. This | 


method is seen to work well, and not to injure the dogs, as the draught of the 
drill is a very light one—Banbury Guardian. 





A fatal accident occurred to a /ust train on the South-eastern Railway on Satur- 
day afternoon. The train left Dover at a quarter-past three o'clock: all went 
well until it arrived mid-way between Pluckley and Headcorn; when the “opener 
gers were alarmed by a pry Be jerk, accompanied by a cloud of dust, smoke, and 
Steam, and in a few seconds the train stopped: the engine had got off the line, 
and was overturned across the rails, having struck against the side of a cutting, 


| by the falling of the cattle. The Rambler, though a good boat, tis not built in 
compartments, and therefore began to fill immediately; but the collision having 
happily taken place within a short distance of the shore, the Magazines life-boat 
was got out immediately, and saved the greater part of the passengers in five trips 
which it made to the wreck”; while some were taken to Liverpool by the New 
Brighton steamer. “The Rambler was subsequently run on shore. " Within a 
very short time the inhabitants of. the Magazines were roused, and numbers of 
them ran down to the shore to render all the assistance in their power; and 
within a short time the survivors were removed to different houses and cottages, 
the wounded were sent over to the Liverpool hospitals, and the killed Jaid in the life- 
boat-house and other places. ‘The number of bodies lying in the life-boat-house is 
thirteen; there are five persons dead in private houses, three are known to be drowned, 
and twenty of the passengers were so inuch iujured as to render it necessary to send 
them to the hospitals. This is the extent of the catastrophe, so far as it is at 
present known.” The above is from the Liverpool Times; other particulars 
are added by the Liverpool Standard. “ After the vessel grounded, some of the 
passengers, despite the persuasion of Captain M‘Allister, who, we learn, exhibited 
great presence of mind, took possession of the starboard boat for the purpose of 
getting ashore. They let go the fore-davit-fall, and at that moment some one 
cut away the stern-fall. The weight of persons in the quarter-boat (some say seven, 
some eleven) caused her to upset, previous to her reaching the water, and the actual 
result it is impossible to ascertain; but at all events five were saved.” ‘1 he horrible 
effects of the collision on board the Rambler are described by a writer who visited 
the wreck the following day—* On going on board the Rambler, which we did by 
entering through the chasm made through her larboard side into the steerage, a 
most extraordinary sight presented itself. Part of the flooring of the quarter-deck 
was smashed through, and the remainder a confused mass of smashed tables, 
forms, boxes, &c., some floating in the water which had filled this part of the ves- 
sel. The scene on deck was still more horrifying; the whole, both fore and abaft 
the funnel, being covered with dead pigs, part crushed to death, and another por- 
tion of which seemed to have been stabbed, the whole saturated in the blood. The 
most awful sight, however, was the bows of the vessel, which were completely be- 
| dabbled with human blood, and strewed with crushed salmon, broken boxes, cord- 
| age, &c., and the fragments of the windlass. From this part of the vessel thirteen 
human beings had been extricated, some with broken arms, or dissevered legs, all 
| dead, and so crushed as to be almost beyond recognition. One poor woman, with 
| her infant child, was taken up from underneath the broken windlass; the iron 
| spindle of which had fallen upon her head, and smashed it completely; a portion 
of her brains were to be seen adhering to the iron spindle. When taken up, her in- 
; fant had fast hold of the nipple of the poor mother’s breast.” 

When the vessels were observed to o approaching very closely to each other, 
| both, according to a Liverpool regulation, sould have ported their helms; but it 
is doubtful whether this was done—at least it would appear not to have been 
, done in time to allow the vessels to swing fully round, so as to avoid contact. The 
pilot of the Rambler declares that the “Sea Nymph with her helm, in his opinion, 
a-starboard, came stem on into the larboard bow of the Rambler, cutting her 
completely down to the water’s edge, carrying away momentarily the top-gallant 
forecastle, smashing to pieces a heavy patent windlass, and severing the deck 
half way across, and so shaking the whole frame of the vessel that every water- 
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in which, fortunately for the passengers, the accident occurred. The engine-driver | tight compartment was rendered perfectly useless; and it was evident she must 


was found under the engine, alive; but he died soon after he was got out. The 
stoker was thrown by the concussion on to the bank, and, alighting on his feet, 
escaped unhurt. A guard was thrown from his seat, but he also was uninjured. 
The engine had traversed thirty or forty yards of the roadway after leaving the 
tail, ploughing up the ground and cutting through the sleepers. 

An inquest was held on Tuesday, at Smarden, a village near the Headcorn sta- 
tion. The fireman of the train said it was going at from thirty-five to forty miles 
an hour when the engine ran off the rail; he could not account for the accident. 
He did not see deceased suddenly shut off the steam; he saw it was shut off after 
the engine was off the rail. A guard who was in the luggage-carriage next to the 
tender agreed with the fireman as to the speed. This witness had a wonderful 
escape. He was seated in a kind of coupé seat, attending to the break; the front 
part was completely crushed in by the tender, and had he not at the moment been 
standing behind the break-iron he must have been killed. Mr. Nowood, the In- 
spector of the Permanent Way, was riding on the train. He examined the rails 
immediately after the accident—*I could not form any opinion as to the cause of 
the accident. On examining the rails, I found the powder of a crushed flint about | 
two feet from where the train had gone over. I was satisfied that the engine had 

one over it. I cannot say that the stone forced the engine off, nor can I say 
rom the quantity of powder the size of the stone; but if it was a large one, I 
should say that it was quite likely to have forced it off. It had evidently been 
recently crushed. The train was travelling at about forty miles an hour. As 
the rail was not cut, it was quite clear the engine had been lifted over the rail. 
The crushed stone appeared to be of the same description as those lying about the 
line.” Mr. Barlow, the resident engineer, agreed with Mr. Nowood’s view of the 
probable cause of the disaster—a stone on the rail; for he found the read in a 
very good state, and it was evident that the engine had been lifted off the 
rail, or the flanges of the wheels would have cut it. Mr. James Cudsworth, Lo- 
comotive Superintendent, declared that the sudden shutting-off of the steam would 
have no effect in turning the engine off the rail. He tried it purposely with empty 
carriages, in consequence of what had transpired on the Nortolk Railway respect- 
ing an accident, and found no effect. At the rate of forty or fifty miles an hour, 
it would have no eflect in forcing the engine off the line. <A verdict of “ Acci- 
dental death ” was returned. 

We observe that the South-eastern Railway Company have adopted a plan of 
¢alling the attention of their servants to accidents happening on the line, as a 
¢aution against the future recurrence of them. <A recent accident happened at 
East Farleigh, through the neglect of the Station-clerk and a Policeman; they 
were committed by the Magistrates for their neglect; a placard, detailing the 
offence and the penalties, has been suspended in every station. The plan is a 
sensible one; just towards the servants of the Company, and satisfactory to the 
public, as manifesting an earnest desire to prevent future accidents.—Aentish 
Observer. 

A serious accident happened to a party of navigators on the Stamford and 
Peterborough Railway, on Saturday evening. A ballast-waggon in which they 
were returning home was thrown off the rails; twelve men were pitched out; six 
ef whom it was found necessary to carry to Stamford Infirmary. Both the legs 
of one were broken; others had broken arms or dislocations; three are in a dan- 
gerous state. It is reported that the disaster was the result of carelessness or of 
“ larking” on the part of the men. 

tepeated robberies of goods have occurred within the last few months at the 
Bristol station of the Great Western Railway; but the thieves escaped detection. 
Last week, a hamper of wine was pillaged of several bottles; Merrett, a railway- 
orter, was suspected; and on his house being searched the property was found. 
Merrett confessed, and said two other porters had assisted in the theft: at the 
lodgings of one of them a stolen shawl was found. All three have been com- 
mitted for trial. 


A frightful steam-boat collision occurred in the Mersey on Monday n‘ght. 
Between ten and eleven o'clock, two iron steamers—the Sea Nymph, going out ‘rom 
Liverpool for Newry, and the Rambler, coming in from Sligo—struck against each 
other near the Magazines, and the Rambler was made a complete wreck. In this 
vessel there were about two hundred and fifty passengers, mostly emigrants fiom 


have sunk had not the engines been started and the vessel run ashore, as she 
immediately filled.” 

The Sea Nymph was much damaged, and had to put back to Liverpool, where 
the cargo was relanded. Both vessels are nearly new, having been built last year, 
and are entirely constructed of iron. 

A Coroner’s Jury was formally impannelled on Wednesday: it viewed the 
bodies at New Brighton, and then adjourned till Tuesday next. 

Two of the patients in the henpital have died, and others are in a precarioug 
state. Many passengers are supposed to have been drowned. 


There has been a fatal affray with fish-poachers on Major Winterton’s estate, 
Fenwick Lodge, in Surrey. Several men were detected at night dragging a pond; 
and a struggle ensued between them and the Major's servants, who were accom- 
panied by two of their master’s sons: these gentlemen prevented the servants from 
using the fire-arms with which they were provided; but one of them having been 
thrown down and nearly throttled by a poacher, he discharged a pistol, wounding 
his opponent dangerously in the groin. The poachers decamped: in the pursuit 
Robert Staines, a groom, grappled one of the offenders, and during a struggle 
both fell into a very deep ved ; the poacher got out after a time, but Staines pe- 
rished. The man who was wounded is in danger. 

Joseph Mason, the man who was transported for a crime of which he was in- 
nocent, and who recently returned from Australia, has been presented by Govern- 
ment with a gratuity of 251. as some compensation for his wrongs. Mr. Hudson, 
the Member for Sunderland, has offered to find employment for him. 

The Home Secretary has sent an officer to Happisburg to make an inquiry into 
the recent wholesale poisonings there. It is said that many grandchildren of 
Bails, his father and mother, and even men who consorted with him, died very 
suddenly; but there is probably much exaggeration in these tales. 

A woman named Lawless, living at Birmingham, has attempted to poison her 
husband, and a woman and child who were on a visit. When the whole were 
taking tea together, the woman put some arsenic into the pot, but avoided to do 
more than taste the poisonous mixture herself. The people recovered by medical 
treatment. The motive for the crime appears to have been the un aPPy life 
Lawless and his wife led together. The woman has been committed for trial. 

A woman has lost her life at Knottingley, in Yorkshire, through the improper 
treatment of a midwife who delivered her of a child. A Coroner's Jury has re- 
turned a verdict of “ Manslaughter” against Mary Chapman, the ignorant pre- 
tender to surgical skill; and she has been committed to York Castle. 

The immense chimney of a chemical manufactory at Liverpool fell down early 
on Wednesday morning; the chemical fumes having so much weakened it that if 
was intended to have it pulled down. It was 231 feet high, 30 feet diameter at 
the base and 9 at the top. No person was hurt, and all the damage done was 
the destruction of three sheds. 





SCOTLAND. 

The General Assembly of the Church of Scotland commenced its annual 
session, at Edinburgh, on Thursday last week. In the forenoon, the 
Marquis of Bute, the Lord High Commissioner, held a levee in the Throne- 
room of the Palace of Holyrood; and afterwards attended divine service at 
the High Church. He then proceeded to the Assembly Hall, Castlehill; 
where proceedings were commenced. The Reverend Dr. Paull of Tully- 
nessle was appointed Moderator, in the room of Dr. Hill, whose year of 
service had expired. The Lord High Commissioner announced her 
Majesty's subscription of 2,000/. for the promotion of religious knowledge 
in the Highlands and Islands of Scotland. This was followed by an ex- 
pression of thanks on the part of the Assembly. ‘The proceedings gene- 
rally do not possess any feature of interest. 

The Assembly of the Free Church met on the same day, in the large 
Hall at Canonmills. Dr. Robert J. Brown, Professor of Greek in the 
University of Aberdeen, was appointed Moderator in the room of the 





America, and a great quantity of cattle. “Several of the passengers of the Rum- 
bler were either killed on the’ spot or dreadfully injured, and others were crushed 


Reverend Dr. M‘Farlan. The financial reports were satisfactory. 
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A dial 


lical attempt to assassinate lias just been discovered at Glasgow. A 


small oblong box, duly addressed, was forwarded from Paisley, and delivered as | 


directed. On removing the wrapper which surrounded it, a card was found direct- 
ing how the box was to be opened so as not to injure the “ valuable contents.” 
The directions were followed; but, on pulling one of the nails, something gave 
way, Which induced the person to wrench off the lid; when, to his dismay, the 


box was found to contain about one pound and a half of gunpowder, a number of 





small stones, with a lock and part of the stock of a pistol. A wire attached the | 


trigver to one of the nails, which, upon being drawn, was no doubt expected to 
ignite the contents and spread death around. An investigation into this extraor- 
dinary attuir has been instituted by the authorities. 

Houses have let, this term, with unprecedented quickness, and we may add, to 
an unprecedcuted extent. We scarcely notice a house to let throughout the city. 
The cause of this is not only to be attributed to the addition made to the inhabit- 
ants by men employed on the public works and their families, but also to the fact 
that for railway and other purposes a considerable number of houses have been 

ulled down. Landlords have also obtained an enhancement of the rent of their 
cme in some cases to a very considerable extent —Edinburgh Post. 
IRELAND. 

At the weekly meeting of Repealers at Conciliation Hall, on Monday, a 
letter was read from Mr. O'Connell, announcing his confident hope that at 
five o'clock of that day, “ the noble-hearted patriot, William Smith O'Brien, 
will be at full liberty to discharge all his duties to his couutry and to his 
constituents.” Mr. O’Conncll mentions, that on Whit Monday he is to 
move “for the appointment of a Select Committee of the Association to 
take into consideration the best mode of paying a tribute of national grati- 
tude, admiration, and aflection, to William Smith O'Brien.” A letter v 
also read from Mr. O'Brien, inculcating unanimity. 

The meeting was addressed by Mr. Meagher, Mr. O'Gorman, and some other 
barristers; who, on the part of * Young Ireland,” denied most emphatically 
that there were any grounds for the suppositions indulged in so freely that 
the members of that party were in antagonism to Mr. O'Connell. 

Mr. O'Gorman trusted, that “on this day week, steps would be taken under the 
guidance of the Liberator of Ireland to do honour to the martyr of the House of 
Commons, and to receive him on the shores of this country as the descendant of 
one of her kings ought to be received, but, above all, to receive him as a man in 
whose intrepidity and honesty Ireland has the fullest reliance.” 

Captain Broderick congratulated the Association on the probable withdrawal of 
the Coercion Bill; and believed that the joyful news would be hailed throughout 
Ireland with delight, more particularly so as the announcement was on the birth- 
day of the Sovereign. 

On the motion of Mr. Steele, the meeting gave nine cheers for her 
Majesty. ‘The reut for the week was announced to be 110/. 















































Foreign and Colonial. 

France.—Prince Louis Napoleon, after a captivity of six years, made 
his escape from the fortress of Ham on Monday last. The Morning Post 
supplies the fullowing details—amusing from their naive circumstantiality 
and foreign idiom. 

“ The contidants of the Prince were his physician, Dr. Conneau, and Charles 
Thelin, his secretary. Both of these gentlemen enjoyed the privilege of going to 
town. Several workmen being employed in making some repairs which the 
Prince had asked for, he resolved on taking the clothes of one of them, and to 
Start in that disguise. The difficulty was not only to pass the guardians and the 
soldiers, but also to make his way amidst the workmen. Notwithstanding this 
difficulty, it was resolved that Charles Thelin would ask the commander of the 
fortress the permission to go to St. Quentin, and that he would provide a convey- 
ance openly for that purpose, as had already been done on ditlerent occasions 
The Prince, after choosing the early part of the morning for effecting his eseape, 
put on a carpenter's clothes, and got a board which he carried on his shoulder to 
conceal his face whenever he found himself in a dangerous situation. Charles Thelin 
was to go before the Prince, in order to attract the attention of the guardians, whilst 
Doctor Conneau was retaining the other. But once the Prince in the yard, Thelin 
was to follow him, in order to call on any one willing to address the Prince as a work- 
man. On Monday morning the attempt was made. The Prince shaved himself, black- 
ened his hair, put on a blouse, and a board on his shoulder. Although the work- 
men had been drawn into an adjoining room, scarcely had the Prince left his room 
when he met several of them, whom Thelin fortunately called to him. But it was 
necessary to pass two guardians who were standing at the bottom of the stairs. 




















Whilst Thelin was speaking to one of them, the Prince came face to face with the | 


other guardian. But fortunately the Prince put the board in such a way as to 
prevent the guardian ‘om seeing him. The Prince at last reached safely the yard, and 
enna the soldiers and workmen employed in the fortress, avoiding being known 
»y putting his board onthat side trom which he apprehended being looked at. When 
out, he was overtaken by his faithful Thelin, who had already provided a vehicle; and 
in that way the Prince arrived at St. Quentin, after throwing into a field the 
clothes that had served to disguise him. The Prince crossed St. Quentin on foot, 
whilst Thelin was getting a post-chaise ready. They were very soon at Valen- 
ciennes; where they crossed the frontier with Belgian passports. They then pro- 
ceeded to Ostend; whence they proceeded to England; and the Prince arrived 
there even before his disappearance was known in Ham.” 

The escape of Prince Louis is a prominent subject in the Paris journals. 
With one or two exceptions, pleasure is avowed at the event, but no 
political speculations are indulged in. The general impression is that the 
Prince's escape will relieve the Government from an uncomfortable duty. 

The Chamber of Peers, constituted as a court of justice, net on Wednes- 
day, to hear the report of M. Franck Carré on the attempted assassination 
by Lecomte. The proceedings were conducted with closed doors. The 
trial cannot take place for ten days at least. 

Unsirep Srares.—The Cambria, royal mail steamer, arrived at Liver- 
pool on Thursday, and brings accounts from New York to the 16th 
instant. 

War has been declared by the United States against Mexico. This was 
the result of a message sent by the President on the 11th instant to 
Congress, detailing with much minuteness all the circumstances connected 
with the failure of the President's effort to bring about an amicable resto- 
ration of diplomatic relations with Mexico. The immediate cause of 
quarrel, and the President's suggestions, are thus stated— 

“The Mexican forces at Matamoras assumed a belligerent attitude; and on 
the 12th of April, General Ampudia then in command, notiticd General Taylor 
to break up his camp within twenty-four hours and to retire beyond the Nueces 
river; and in the event of his failure to comply with these demands, announced 
that arms, and arms alone, niust decide the question. But no open act of hos- 
tility was committed until the 24th of April. On that day, General Arista, who 
had succeeded to the command of the Mexican forces, communicated to General 
Taylor that ‘he considered hostilities commenced, and should prosecute them.’ 
A party of dragoons of sixty-three men and officers were on the same day 
despatched from the American army up the Rio del Norte, on its left bank, to 
ascertain whether the Mexican troops had crossed, or were preparing to cross the 








river, ‘became engaged with a large body of these troops, and, after a short affair, 
in which some sixteen were killed and wounded, appear to have been surrounded 
and compelled to surrender.’ 

“ As war exists, and, notwithstanding all our efforts to avoid it, exists by the 
act of Mexico herself, we are called upon by every consideration of duty and pa- 
triotism, to vindicate with decision the honour, the rights, and the interests of 
our country. 

“ In further vindication of our rights and defence of our territory, I invoke the 
prompt action of Congress to recognize the existence of the war, ail place at the 
sposition of the Executive the means of prosecuting the war with vigour; and 
thus hasten the restoration of peace. To this end, I recommend that authority 
should be given to call into public service a large body of voluntecrs, to serve for 
not less than six or twelve months, unless sooner discharged. A volunteer force 
is, beyond question, more efficient than any other description of citizen soldiers; 
and it is not to be doubted that a number far beyond that required would readily 
rush to the field upon the call of their country. ‘I farther recommend that a libe- 
ral provision be made for sustaining our eutire military force, and furnishing it 
with supplies and munitions of war. i 
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ng these recommendations, I deem it proper to declare that it is my 
anxious desire not only to terminate hostilities speedily, but tol : 
in dispute between this Government and Mexico to an early : 
justment; and in this view I shall be prepared to renew ne 
Mexico shall be ready to receive propositions, or to make proposi 










amica 
ns whenever 
I of her own. 

The message was instantly taken into consideration by Congress. Both 
branches, by overwhelming majorities, declared in favour of recognizing 
a war against Mexico, and in providing means for its energetic prosecution. 
The regular army was increased to 15,000 men; a special war bill autho- 
rized ; tional force of 50,000 men, to be placed at the disposal of the 
President; and 10,000,000 dollars were appropriated for the payment of 
the troops. ‘lhe naval force was increased in an equal ratio. 

On the 13th, the following proclamation was issued by the President. 
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“ PROCLAMATION OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 

“Whereas the Congress of the United States, by virtue of the constitut 
ity vested in them, havedeclared by their act bearing date this day, that * b 
the Republic of Mexico, a state of war exists between that Government and WW 


nal author- 
the act of 
United 











* Now, therefore, I, James K. Polk, President of the United States « 
proclaim to all whom it may concern, and I do specially enjoin 
ottices, civil or military, under the authority of the United States, that they be 
Vigilant and zealous in dischar x the duties respectively incident thercto. And I do, 
moreover, exhort all the good people of the United States, as they love their country, 
as they ivel the wrongs which have forced on them the last resort of injured nations, 


America, do 
1 all persons 





here 














and as they consult the best means under the blessing of Divine Providence of abridg- 
ing its calamities, that they exert themselves in preserving order, in promoting ‘ord, 





in maintaining the authority and the efficacy of the laws, and in supporting and invig- 
orating all the measures which may be adopted by the constituted authorities for at- 
taining a speedy, a just, and an honourable peace. 

“In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand, and caused the seal of the 
United States to be affixed to these presents. 

* Done at the city of Washington, this 13th day of May 1846, and of the indepen- 
dence of the United States the 70th. 

“ Dy the President, 
“James Buchanan, Secretary of State.’ 

The following intimation reached Philadelphia on the 15th, by magnetic 
telegraph— . 

“ The President of the United States has signed the war bill. When he signed 
it, he said, ‘ Now I have power to make peace.’ Several orders for goods, de- 
spatched by tomorrow's steamer to Europe, direct the goods to be sent in British, 
or French, or other European bottoms.” 

The utmost excitement prevailed throughout the Union; in the 
Southern States large companies of volunteers were forming to march to 
the relief of the army on the Rio Del Norte. Great fears were entertained 
throughout the commercial classes that the Mexican Government would 
issue letters of marque. ‘The American journals are far from being una 
mous in support of the aggressive war sanctioned by Congress. 

The position of General Taylor is thought critical. ‘The army is on the 
left bank of the Rio Grande, ninety miles from the coast, by the channel of 
the river, but only forty by land to Point Isabel. The mouth of the Rio 
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| Grande has only seven feet of water at the highest tide, so that its naviga- 
| tionisimpracticable to any but steamers and very small vessels. 


rhe chan- 
nel is, moreover, entirely commanded from the Mexican shore. ‘The pro- 
spect of conveying supplies by this route is farfrom encouraging. Theentrance 
to Point Isabel is, however, accessible to ships of large draught at almost 
all seasons. The city of Matamoras was commanded by American batteries 
on the opposite side of the river. The two armies had been lying opposite to 
each other nearly a fortnight; and until the affair occurred to which we have 
already alluded, no act of hostility on either side had been committed. 
The American naval squadron in the Gulf of Mexico consists of the 
Raritan, first-class frigate, the frigates Potomac and Cumberland, the 
sloops of war John Adams and St. Mary's, the brig Laurence and schooner 
Flirt, and the steam frigate Mississippi, the Princeton screw-propelled 
frigate; and other vessels were on their way to join the fleet. On the 
West or Pac side of Mexico, are the Constitution and Savannah, first- 
class frigates, sloops of war Levant, Portsmouth, and Warren. A rigorous 
blockade of the port of Matamoras was commenced on the 12th of April 
by the American frigate Laurence and the schooner Flirt. This blockade 















is believed to be in violation of national law. 

The money article of the New York Courier and Enquirer of date the 
14th instant says— 

“ The effect upon commercial and financial affairs is, of course, depressing. 
The stocks all fell. The expectation that large sums will be required by the 
General Government, in the shape of loans, has sent down the prices of United 
States Six per Cent Stock; so that the highest offer now is 1004, whereas last 
week it was from 109 to 110. If war is to come, and is to be prosecuted in ear- 
nest, 10,000,000 dollars will fall far short of what will be pee and resort must 
then be had to loans and taxes. It is well understood both by monied men and the 
Government, that whatever monies may be borrowed must be supplied from our 
own resources and capital, without looking to Europe, where so little favour is 
now extended to the securities even of the United States. This consideration is 
not without its effect on the present market value of Government Stocks. ? 

“ The insurance companies have taken the alarm, and add 3 per cent to their 
premiums on voyages to the Gulf of Mexico, or underwrite at previous premiums 
inserting a clause against assuming any war risk. Thus far no difference has 
been made on voyages to or from Europe. IR: 

“ The most disastrous effect, however, commercially, of this state of things, 
in the suspension of orders in process of execution for a account, 
Southern ports. Credits opened against these orders have been withdrawn, and 
the orders themselves have been countermanded, at least for the present.” 

The following resolution was submitted to the Senate by Mr. Evans, 
and agreed to— 

“ Resolved, that the Committee on Commerce be instructed to inquire into the 
expediency of providing by law that any articles, the growth, produce, or manu- 
facture of the adjoining British provinces, or brought into the United States 
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therefrom, on which duties may have been paid or secured, may be exported fror 
any port in the United States for the benefit of the drawback of the said duties 
under such regulations as may be proper for the security of revenue.” 

The correspondent of the Mo wning Chr wo le says that the object 
resolution is “ to counteract, if possible, the effect upon the carryi 
and business generally of the State and city of New York, of tl 
now pending in the Canadian Parliament, for the abolition of 
American produce pa Canada for local con 
portation ab road.” 
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The Gazette of Tuesday announces several appointments—The I wrabie and 
Reverend George Neville Gre nville, t to the De: anery of her Majesty’s Chapel Royal 
in the Castle of Windsor, with the Registry of’ the Knights of of the Gar 
Sir George Baillie Hamilton, K.C.H., now Secretary of Legation at Berlin, to 
Plenipotentiary to the Grand Duke of Tuscany; G. Barney, Esq., late a Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel in the Corps of Royal E 3, to be Lieutenant-overnor 
North Australia, and to administer t! nent of that colony, unde 
style and title of Superintendent thereot. 

The new Dean of Windsor, the Honourable and Reverend Georg 
ville, is the father of Mr. Neville, one of the Members for V 
the Deanery, including the fees of Registrar of the Order of 











nginee 









he go 








te Garter, 18 esti- 


mated at from 3,000/. to 3,500. The new Dean relinquishes the Mastership of 


Magdalen College. 

Sir Francis Hastings Doyle, son of the late Chairman of the Boar: 
and who recently held the oifice of oan Solicitor of the Excise, h: 
appointed gg Genera! of the Customs, in the room of the late Sir Willi 
Boothby. The salary of the office has been reduced from 1,500/. to 1,2002. 
The amou: Me of security required is 30,0007, 














ie result of Mr. Shaw’s motion for his release, 
g his fall, by writing a letter on Sut cur - 
; intimating that if the pa 
ent on his part of the right of the Hi mse to 
subject him to fine and imprisonment for having conscientiously performed hi 
duty to his constituents, he would rather remain in prison than make such an 
knowledgment. Foreseeing that the House was not likely to troub] 
ordering the door to be opened and the money to be paid should he 
out, Mr. O'Brien resolved to compound the matter with himself, an 
that he should pay the fees “ under protest.”. To make the most of things, 
OBrien requested the Speaker to communicate his letter to the House. Ir 
however, he could not be gratified: the Speaker stated in reply, that there w 
precedent for making a communication of such a nature to the House. 

Lord Stanley was prevented by indisposition from attending 
in the House of Lords on Thursday. 

Several of the n members of the Stock Exchange lave « 
Railway Con ees would make a point of keeping ; 
the public until after five o'clock in the afternoon. 
of business, would give every dealer an op portunity of — ss 
mation as his neighbour; whereas at present, parties have 
for exclusive information, and when it is obtained, to come wi 
ity from the West-end to the City, hoping to take advantage 
lightened. As it c: an not be the intention of the Legislature that 
should be owing to the fastest cab, this s hint i is worth attention. I es. 








Mr. Smith O'Brien anticipa ted 
and prepared a pillow for softeni 
Speaker of the House of Commor 
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The Sidon stea ate, co 1c 1 by Ce 5 
Napier, was floated out of the dry dock at Deptt ‘Dock a-yar last 
Sir Robert Peel and Sir James Graham went over the vessel n- 

nied by the Master Attendant. Previous to the launch, Lor I. 

Bord Radstock arrived and minutely inspected t the steamer, un 
of Sir Charles himself. The Sidon has stowage for 800 tons of 

and boilers iced four feet under wat 

are equally secur length is 210 feet 

560; burden, 1,52 

Immediately after the race for the De rby on Wednes« lay afternoon, a carrier- 
Pigeon, belonging to Mr. Oxley, the te "indse 


tossed on Epsom Downs, with the n 
usual way. Within less than thirt 
| 5 pige “7 hot 

miles, straight a 






The distance Iro 





Earl of Harr 
Manor. Mrs 
Mr. Ryder h 
near that city 
We beg to ¢ vation the 
reign, t! ie execution of which 
in silve r, and s ly 
—Midlund Cor 
The Daht ! 
large pea, belon 
—Z in the 
prob a bly give an imy tt 
The e xp nse of t 
the estimated value of ‘th 
The tide of emigration: 
sexes, and denominatio t New York durir April; this 
eg an increase of 2,055 over the month of March. Great Britain sent 4,986; 
France, 1,078 , chiefly Germans; Bremen and Hamburg, 115.—New York Herald. 
Accounts from Lubeck, dated the 18th May, state that a great namber of ves- 
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-of t nvicts Ww 63.4087, 


fewer than 
































| sels laden with wheat and rye had caught fire, at St. Petersburg, and that in 


consequence 180,000 chetwerts of wheat and rye had been destroyed. 

Great quantities of milk are now brought to London by way of the E 
Counties Railway, from Romfor -d, Brentwood, and other places on the line. 
grazier on a very extensive scale at Chelmsford is about to enter into this trade 
with the Metropolis. 

One of the men now ¢€ 
railway station at Leamingt 
of Stratford- “Uy on-Avon. 

A small “white whale” has been washed ashcre in the Medway, at Upnor. It is 
and six feet in circumference. 








as conductor to an omnibus, plying between the 
n and Wa arwick, was in 1831 Mayor of the borough 
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a fine s} r dog, the property of a man at Farnley 
“ds, by e means tel! into the shaft of an old coa at Farnley Wood. 
th of the shaft was at least twer ty yards; and it is remarkable that the 
was very li ttle inj ured | li eat a dist: nce. For some time, it 





ve remained at the | shaft; f eard whining a 
ifter he fell in by s« I was pi top. Nothing, 


til six or sever afterwards; when, in 





s further h 





and emaciated state, with his head gr ; swollen, and his body 
and limbs very dirty, he crawled to his master’s house. “By the care and atten- 
tion which were paid to him, he was soon brought to a state of good 





lth; and he is now as full of lite as if he hi d never ered any privation. 
There appears no doubt that this dog wandered about in the old worki ngs of the 
c ey until he found his wa hi le, at Low Wortley, about a 

ile from the spot where he 1 1 without food dur- 
ing the whole of the ti 
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POSTSCRIPT. = 


n the House of ¢ ommons, last night, the CHanceLior of the Excus- 
QUER made his financial statement— 

“The House has already been informed by my right honourable [friend the 
I irst Lord of the Treasury of the reductions which it is i intended to make in the 
diffe goed duties of Customs which : pres sent le 9 . Those reductions have 
wen embodied in an act which has already passed this House, and which now 

nly waits the sanction of the other branch of the i lature in order to be car- 
ried into full operation. Nothing remains for me but to bring into one general 
view the statements put before the House as to the revenue and expenditure oi 
the country, and to show, from the results, how successful have been those mea 
sures which th ‘overnment, in former sessions, recommended for the adoption ot 
Parliament, to which Parliament have § given their sanction, and on the continued 
operation and progressive influen — I believe the fi: ] prosperity of 
is country will mainly be found to ae pend. I shall proceed to lay before the 
House, in the usual order, first, what have been the actual receipt and expen- 
diture during the past year.” Sir Robert Peel, after proposing great 
reductions in the Customs, estimated his revenue at 49,762,000; but 
the actual income amounted to 3 


































51,250,0002. Comparing the estimated with 
the actual produce, (in re und 1 ete. ‘rs,) the Customs, estime ated at 19,582,0002., 
actually produced 19, 700,0002; the Excis se, estimated at 12,580,0004, produced 
0001; the Stamps, estimated at 7,100,0002, produce: ed 7,660,000L; the 
B, stim: ated at 700,004, a reed 7! 1,0002; the Proy tax produced 
84,7411, the estimate : This deticiency is owing to repay- 
ersons ove aso . ‘nder the ( hinese treaty 750,859. had been re- 
Now with reg urd to the expenditure. The estimate which was made as 
charge on account of the Nati ional Debt amounted to 30,795,858; the 
l expen iture has been 30,1 are 61. The result as regards the whole re- 
and « x) cnditure for the year was, that while the actual receipt amounted 
to 02,009,52i2, the actual exp i ture ani mye to 49,400,1671, leaving a sur- 
pius of 2,000,157 Deduct 2 5d7l. for the waayment ¢ f unclaimed dividends 
and a clear surplus of 2,380, 6002. rer 
“] have now to state to the House my calculations with regard to future re- 
venue and =p enditure, with this addition al advantage, that I am able more con 
lently to anticipate the future from the observation and knowledge of the past. 
he 1 year, as I have alr ted, a sum of 
have been in this ion 1 passed through 
is taken place to the mt of 1,041,0002. 































The Customs pre oduced in 
19,768,0001 By the measi 
the House, a reduction of duti 

















sut no one who looks at the operation of reduced d luties i reasing Consump- 
ion imul g employment, can suppose eduction will equal the 
amount of taxes remitted. I should therefore not fe ized in deducting 
rom the revenue of the Customs a greater sum than 400, OL; and this would 


leave 19,300,0001 however, are the accounts I receive from the 
t t lam increase my estimate to 19,500,0001. I find 
: the leading ports, that during the last six weeks—weeks, be it observed, of con- 
lerable uncertainty, and during which the new Tariff duties have been in opera 

—there has been no falling-cff in the revenue as compared with the corre- 
uling six weeks of the preceding year; and that there is an my oe that 
n the present discussions in Parliament shall have terminated, the revenue 
take a spring even beyond what it bas taken since the commencement of the 
year. I feel that I may take th . Excise for the ensui ear at 13,400,0002, 
being 100,000/, more than it produce 1 last year. With respect to the Stamps, 
from which 7,660,000/. was received last year, I content myself with taking them 
for the pre - year at 7,400,0002. With respect to the taxes that remain, 1 
estimate the Land ~ Assessed Taxes at the amount t have heretofore pr r0- 



























duced—4,230,G001. ie Property-tax, 1] cen it very nearly 

whet * . 10 lL The P Tice I tal t 80,0001 
at what it na salt sph », LOW 008 bost-ch at at 850, ° 
being only 60,0002 was receive 1 in the course of the li ist 





or the expense of certain im- 
‘estim ate at 120.0001, and the 
From China I expect 70,0008. The 











ring the 







charges Uj u ce , 
10002. it is oby t re would 
b surplus ¢ 2,250,0002. 


iture in the 


that increase 
ioned for advancing 
reland. With re- 
G,715,000L, (that 
ropose as the es- 
l. being increase of above 140.0001. For 
6,.943.000L; in the present year it is pro- 
107,, an increase of nearly 600,0000. For the 
Ordnance, the estimate last year 3 2,142 i ] resent year it will be 
2,543,000/. With respect to the Mis ellaneous € a od at 3.116,0002 
last year, the sum thi is year will be 3,435,000L, as I wish to keepa m argin for ad- 





post d to allot t to th it service 7 











| ditional expenditure in relieving Irish distress. The expenditure, therefore, for 
the service of the year, amounts to 20,193,0001; which, added to "the charge for 


the Debt, 30,675,000, makes the whole amount to 50,873,0002.; and this de- 
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surplus for the er tl 
n the va ed 
farther back than la eV j 
difficulties which ex's it « : 
was a large d yt { SOLV s t 
finances by the i! } sit . is | 
system. To show the Mr. Ge { t 
state of the Fund l tJ 2,t 
of the Funded Debt r Bill g 
to 19,07 , t " unte = 
In J is 3s TOO OTL 
Unft s 4 g ] 78 rT wt ‘ 
with the tot 7 1842; s ga 
7,094.0 I g ig the Detici B ( 
incurre: r,) how stands t I S42 5 
6,163,0002.; and in 1846, 2,029) A crease g t 
periods of 13 . The u t the -Deb* ! 2 s 
160,000/, s it i, in T8468: t t f J I 
was reduced Ir Sut ne. in 1812, t ivt.t 0} Ms ie I s@ tot al Fre- 
lief on the whole charge of the Debt is about im arrange- 
ment ado} the year | last g 250 
in 1854; making in that year é ] tota g i 
of 2,000,000/. annually. “ What, t] s I hav 
order to ascertain the benetit of th 1 which has 1] ? Iha 
inc reased ] in th ] x he r nly ALL " l. I I 
the Debt red i bout 7,000, I have Def Bill ! 
4,000,0002.; and I also have an immediate reduction of t] tal charg 
Natior Debt a ting to 1,500 ’ ] tel t 
account of 2,000, -’ To show the beneficial tof tl ‘ 1 - 
mercial changes on t lition of the great bulk of the populati Mr. 
burn referred to the Savings B rns, to t . 
exciseable com lities, to the d i r 
extension hurch-building, and impi l ta 
“JT think I hav list t that j 
i = « »' > sabe « 
t ‘ t Mr. F. T. B sa, Mr. Hume 





Lord Grorce Dentin M [ARLES Woop, Mr. Wrm1iams 
Hupsoy. 









Mr. F. T. Barin ] ch 
be wrong t le t ] Cc 
placed out of considerati 

Mr. Hume deemed th 
Government to remove, 3 

Lord G: ORG) BEN id 





& great omission in not stating what amount he anticipated for the reduced Corn- 
duties. In his glowing speech too little credit had been 1 for the bounties 
the harvests 


Mr. CHARLES Woop expr i Py ul policy of th 
Government. 

Mr. Hupson sa ground for such gratulatory speech as Mr. Goal- 
burn’s. He ght tl pecuiative Ministry, as the yu t had been called, 
would have dashed at tea, and reduced the duty on that article. The wl 
Statement of the « ellor of the Exchequer was a laud I 
measures ; t the right honourable t1 : , s a forme 





holder ot fi y ors iburn. 
The usual resolutioz L eed to, and tle report ordered t ought 
up next Frid 





Sir Ropertr Peer, menti he order in which he intended to take yy 
the public business after the Whitsunti : Friday the 5th oi 





June, ke wil! proceed with the Poor- Removal 
8th, he will move the second reading of the Lrish Assassination Bill; on th 
Friday after, he will bring forward the Sugar-duties, should the debate on 
the Irish bill not interfere. On Fri the 5th, he should also 1 that 
after Thursday ! 
notices of moti I iys, but t the change sh not take « 
till Thursday the 18th ine. 
Mr. Joun O'CONNeE! ved the threat on the part of the h Mem- 
bers, to obstruct the Irish Assassination Pill by all 
In rey ion fi Mr. J 
the American 
treaty. 
Lord GEORG! 
volved the chara 
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of the Cabinet. the H i : 
that the Canadian the nercial 
policy of the Mi ld shoul 


be reduced t . Lord Geo Beutine! shed ¢ > Sete ske 
the Queen fr t Legislati \ ! ] ain al ted 
had not i b: il. j ich 3 a : . 
viewed with apprel« the new « nolicy ? 

Sir Roperr Peer an that su ] . for am 
Lord Catheart na i 3 ] heth 
was una oust) as fit 
contcit en t 

The Honse a till I 

The m port “eae 
which too 
land Com Propri 
ing up.” A aw init . soa whe 
step shall t Sir ] Peel OR 7 
his proini st) ic] } 

The cause of t lelay ay , Me G] : 
his mi: itog ct to Sj } + | a we . } t Cap- 
tain Grey, t vf t sof t ; ‘ of fobe 
Ring-off by the | I Ko a i S Ke} be found in 


our Sup] t; and we pury to t e 
especially wit to. i i sideri tl tate of 
parties) very sig uit ch by Mr wl Buller nendi - 
ganized un ain g the ¢ nial i: i U } i ] 1 self- 
government for the ) es—in ot é A oti-Colonial-Office 


League! 





Sir Robert Peel left town th’s morning for Drayton Manor. 
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g appointments—The Honour- 
y's Agent and Consul-General 
2 at Naples; Thomas Frederick 
ck Rogers, Esquires, to be Com- 
ing the sale of and settlement of the Waste Lands of the 
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3 rip, tl answer of the British 
NV t the P. lave reason t ) lieve, isota 
¢ ir Muy char 
\ t I t ti es that all the 
I g I s had on the preceding vad 
) y it Villareal, whose son the 
ry J r province of ‘J os Montes, was charged to 
‘ ully thonght, however, that he would not 
vould transterred tot ike of Palmella.—Morn 
( 
I I ; t Ibra P t Paris 
7 7 
MONEY MARKET. 
s cE HANGE, FRIDAY AFTERNOON, 
St i , i t te during the whole week; the 
t ss Sou the Corn Bill through the s having 
g l p tot i } $ advanced, and were about 4 
l g quotat f last v The news of commencement 
United States and Mexico t caused an immediate depres 
s the English Funds w at one period 4 per cent 
. g. A-reaction occurred in the course of the day, to 
f the decline; Consols for Money, which had f llen from 
" r Account, tl T 1 OTA had de- 
t ] , 97. sett! sol Account, 
y s not char l leserving re- 
M 138 unusu nd por loans 
t! } 1 Exe Bills the rate of 5 per 
{ t this afternoon, while upon 
Foreign § te 1 trom 6 to 10 per cent. The premium of Exchequer 
I ] d; being kept down by the searcity of money, and the 
ticipati f larg s this security ip] aching determination of the 
Legislat t large number of Railway projects; as, whether any 
£ ill be } ] fect will in either case be pr iced,— 
vi withdraw f th sited i urt of Chancery, and conse- 
s St rE I circumstances, the fluctua- 
tion lis. a he t quotation of today being 19s.; 
Advert I ’s.to 13 
Phe interest Foreign M: been chiefly concentrated upon Mexican 
I S ] le dis Shon urred between the its of the 
M G , the Committee of B lders, and the parties who were 
y ‘ 1 rr the ’ ecent scheme for ¢ ramating 
Active Deterr sult las been, that in order to carry out the 
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be « i upon to su f 10 percent upon the capital of the debt, 
unely from 1 while the holders of Deferred Stock shail be called upon 
subi t n per ’ rely, fr 100 to 60; . nt to 
\ Stuck } id of October 1847; while the holders 
Active Bonds receive 2 . in money in liquidation of all over-due di- 
i 2 | 1 lias been very favourably received; but it remains to 
een W ; I! be palatabl general body of the Bondholders. 
The Am lay l ect i Mexican 
S f \ has i m 1 from 174 
] For I ire all 30 s have 
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Femme 
LPViNnau, 
I » 4 May, ford, Puck! I 


ARnIveD—In t har » 2%h May, M tom A t, Nisbett ; 
lori . Webb, from Caleutta. : 
The William Rathbone, from Caleutia to Loudon, Was burnt at sea on the 8th May ; 
crew saved, 
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TOS OR MTT | YY | law reform,—for it is outside of Parliament that it will expe- 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. ‘rience the most inveterate opposition. If a deputation of the 
- ¥ . r | Peers can persuade the Yorkshire attornies to assent with a good 
PECULIAR BURDENS ON LAND. . | grace to the establishment of a general register for deeds, the 
Tue Committee of the Lords have tacitly given up peculiar | battle will be more than half won. 
burdens on land as a plea against Corn-law repeal. They say After Catholic Emancipation was carried, the Marquis of 


in their Report*—-“ The Committee considered themselves limited | Bjandford and some others raised the cry of Parliamentary Re- 
to an inquiry into the relative burdens on different descriptions of form, Like most men, they have lived “to repent their own re- 
property within the kingdom: a more important consideration yenge.” Law reform will prove a much more worthy vengeance 
would probably be, the proportion of burdens on the cultivators of for the passing of the Corn-law Abolition Bill; and they who 
the land in this country as compared with those borne by the cul- | inflict need not fear that they will ever have cause to regret it. 
tivators - ag countries intended to be we into compe- 
tition with them in tke same market.” It is difficult to conceive RS ie ee ce — 
that their Lordships are sincere in the first assertion. The Com- LORD STANLEY AND THE COLONIES. 
mittee was appointed with a view to the pending Corn Bill ; 
and in reference to it, the inquiry which they call “more im- 
portant ” was the only one which had for them a direct and im- 
mediate interest. The Report adds, that the Committee “were of 
opinion that their instructions precluded them from following up 
this description of inquiry.” The instructions do not forbid them ; 
and this use of the omission to instruct them to institute an inves- 
tigation has a very suspicious aspect. 

But this is not all: the Committee did receive evidence upon 
this head, and were challenged to declare their opinion on it. In 
the very able draft report proposed by Lord Monteagle, it is ex- 
pressly stated, that—“In making these suggestions the Com- 
mittee are fully aware that the burdens imposed by law directly 
upon land in England do not bear so high a proportion in Eng- 
land to the whole taxation of the country as is the case in inany 
foreign states. So far as Prussia and parts of Germany are 
concerned, this fact may be deduced from the evidence of Mr. 





| It is nothing new to sze politicians all of a sudden affect to take 
a deep interest in persons or classes for whom they had before 
evinced the most perfect indifference. Lord Ashley, Lord John 
Manners, and a few others of our landed aristocracy, are doubtless 
sincere in their efforts to better the condition of the working 
classes in the manufacturing districts; but the eager philanthro- 
py of Protectionists of all classes whenever factory workmen 
come to be talked of has a most suspicious resemblance to the 
manufacture of political capital. The professions of deep sympa- 
thy for the condition of agricultural labourers, in the mouths of 
the mass of Free-traders, ring quite as hollow. 

But, on the most unfavourable interpretation, these professions 
of interest in the fate of the labouring masses are only cant, not 
hypocrisy. They are exaggerated expressions of a sentiment 
felt indeed, though more languidly than the speakers would have 
us believe. The sweet words of today are not contradicted by the 
harsh actions of yesterday. One can listen to them without that 

Banfield.” The Committee did not negative this assertion : they | €@S¢ Of indignation which is excited when Lord Stanley pretends 
merely declined to adopt it. And they allude to another wit- = 5 ton pee ws the Colonies is with him a reason for opposing 
ness, Mr. Cramp, who gave evidence respecting the North of Wh n did Le Ailes cite i Gstdiedent Be 
France, entirely concurring with that of Mr. Banfield. The) * a . — Ms office ~ h: ° 4 a edioere per SF us 
silence of the Committee, at a time when it was (or when they M vel hes bg wee in of re nell hb Peta do th ca Page = 
thought it) of so much consequence to them to be able to show that Bur 7} - vl ae saad de val M ——— ag = g° . 
land in England bore a greater proportional burden of taxation | ~ we Bas f - ot anaes or snteter was not i tie oa 
than in other countries, is an ample confession that it does not. _| C¢ssion of evasions of duty—of procrastinations and the invention 
The recommendations annexed to the report of their Committee . a a with — and en, en 
may therefore be considered apart altogether from the questio | adi bod baprediteene 7? “i pesate «i a agp Se oie — 
veaata of Corn-laws. This is what every unprejudiced person | VM@ictive constraints, disappointinents, and revukes, to ee 
a ‘ : pei %. any felt or fancied want of respect. Lerd Stanley managed the 
wishes, and what above all the landowners ought to wish. If (0): iad dikes ont ine Mra y 208 
these recommendations are in themselves just and necessary, it aT Ie = with oppose aul — esr i the bit f Tada 
facilitates their adoption, to separate them from association with | S°°°™9S Gg omnctespenigen ss rity Ser dage weber anedpaebradage pe 
letaibeind end enaliine eunteovensian. impatient, flogging or spurring it for becoming restive, till the 
The recommendations are—we recapitulate them in the in- | — goaded to wildness, bounds away and leaves him 
er a te oe eee or les F . a. 
Sanibeomana teen i a tas ea . Lord Stanley’s treatment of the Colonies was uniform. Rome 
adoption of the liability of the owner of houses, under the annual mt — Popa and quibbled, and hed mee Weat 
value of 10/., to the rates at which the same are assessed”; 3. The pressed to decide on the question of immigration into the est 
charge of the Militia to be provided for by Parliament; 4. The Indies; and left those colonies, as he found them, retrograding 
maintenance of pauper lunatics, and some branches of the expen- | es ant of an adequate supply of labour. In Australia, he con- 
. 4 , e : .\ ~~ | trived to dispense his supercilious spirit of contradiction in pretty 
diture for the poor, to be undertaken by the general public ; 5. 1 : ay a bo si cette adll * 
Counties and boroughs to be relieved from the cost of criminal | ©1%4! portions upon the favourers of systematic colonization, the 
prosecutions and cae expenses relating to prisoners; 6. Im- squatters, and the Governor of Jon Soren Wales, — ~ 
provements in the law of real property and conveyancing. — = a er _ . ms por ag woe Bed = = ‘ en 
The first of these recommendations being placed last in the re- | dati vs 4 ay = “ fi aces fE ie L for x 3 taped roe a 
port, has the air of an anti-climax. Surely the agriculturists can ya ation of the aggregate te xy . ng ay ee 7 oe he: 
institute these experiments for themselves, without the aid of °° Australia, but under Lord Stanley concentrated within their 
Government ; else what is the use of their agricultural societies ? little island. As for his unaccountable conduct in regard to New 
The bearing of the second recommendation on the question at Zealand, it would almost seem Chat he has given = key to it in 
issue is not very obvious. If these rates are a peculiar burden on his ~ ag hy omg the scoend reading of the Corn — : 

: . ere is it you are about to try this experiment, of which the Minister who 
the agricultural interest, they cannot become less so by merely | prings it forward cannot tell you what will be the possible or probable results? 
being shifted from the occupant to the owner. The proposal | The old proverb says, fiat experimentum in corpore vili: try your experiment on 
looks generous ; but, as allowance will be made in the rent when | some small scale, im some insignificant corner of the globe, in some inartificial 
the tenant pays, it will come to the same thing in the end. state of society ; try it where a ety ae not be irrevocable, where an error 

The proposal to make the Militia a general charge is fair in | Judgment would not lead to such formida dle consequences. 
itself, Corn-law or no Corn-law. | On the supposition that Lord Stanley’s government of the Co- 
The fourth recommendation, if adopted, would increase the | lonies was a series of experiments how far methods of adminis- 
centralization of the New Poor-law. This is a proposal of very | tT#tion might be safely pursued in remote and not numerous 
questionable soundness, and sure to encounter violent opposition. | Communities, which nobody would have ventured to try nearer 
The recommendation to relieve counties and boroughs from the | home, something like a system or principle may be detected run- 
expenses of criminal proceedings, and to appoint a public prose- | Ming through it. But it is revolting to see the man who has thus 
cutor—for that is the English of the fifth recommendation—is | Wantonly sported with the gee and security of so many 
wise and important. It is difficult, however, to see what bearing thousands of British subjects, taking upon him to play the part 
it has upon the peculiar burdens on land, since from the language | of their advocate and patron, when he fancies some advantage is 
of the Committee it appears to press quite as heavily on the | to be gained by assuming the character. 
trading as on the agricultural portion of the communitv. 
The sixth recommendation is the really important one. It was ENGLISH INTERESTS IN THE EASTERN 
worth while to appoint a Committee—it would have been worth ARCHIPELAGO. 
while to organize the Anti-Corn-law agitation, had it done no | IN the complaints raised, and the jealousies sought to be inspired, 
more than bring their Lordships to adopt this conclusion. A | regarding the policy pursued by the Dutch Government in re- 
Committee of the House of Lords have deliberately recorded their | spect of Englie! ) 





1 interests in the Eastern Archipelago there is‘ 
opinion that the law of real pepe and the system of con- | good deal of exaggeration. It is not indeed broadly asserted— 
veyancing ought to be thoroughly reformed. They have declared as would have been done a few years ago—that Dutch intrigues 
that an indispensable preliminary to this reform is the establish- have led to the murders of Native friends of an English alliance 
ment of an effective system for the registration of deeds. It isin in Borneo, or the attempts upon the life of Mr. Brookes. These 
the House of Lords that measures to accomplish these ends can | odious imputations are not broadly uttered; but they are covert- 
be most effectively originated. In the House of Lords the im- | ly hinted at. The Dutch Government and their agents in the 
pulses of party-spirit are tamer and more regulated ; the Lords | East are entitled to be exculpated from all such calumnious in- 
are less accessible to the influence of narrow local-interests in | sinuations. 
the form of constituents ; the House of Lords has the con-| Nevertheless, the English Government has good reason to com- 
stant codperation of the Judges. Again, Lord Stanley main- plain of the policy systematically pursued towards its subjects in 
tains that the Lords form the opinions and sentiments of | that remote region by the Dutch authorities. Java, occupied by 
their neighbours : their Lordships can go forth as missionaries of | the British in 1811, when Holland had ceased for a time to exist as 
* The Report is printed at full length in the Supplement to the week's Spectator. a nation, was restored to resuscitated Holland after the close of 
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the war. This was right. Java was taken from France, our 
enemy, when Holland was incapable of acting for herself: it was 
restored to Holland, our ally, atter her emancipation. But it was 
not right to restore it, as was done, without taking good security 
that Holland should not in future use her power in those seas, as 
formerly, to oppress British merchants and cramp British trade. 
England, on the ground of abstract right, was entitled to ask for 
such euarantees. England, restoring, without any claim for com- 
pensation, Java, which had been rather a burden upon Ho'land 
than a source of prefit, transformed by improved government into 
a valuable property, had claims upon the gratitude of that coun- 
try. Nevertheless, Lord Castlereagh bowed and smirked away 
our rights—to win one smile the more from a king, waived the 
assertion of the interests of England. The Dutch resumed imme- 
diately their old oppressive and monopolizing policy in the East- 
ern seas. The complaints of British subjects led to a treaty be- 
tween Great Britain and the Netherlands respecting their mutual 
interests in the Archipelago. It was arranged by Canning and 
Fagel: the rhetorician had no chance with the wily diplomatist, 
trained to the profession from his cradle under a wilier father. The 
treaty answered to the O'Connell detinition of an act of Parlia- 
ment—any one so minded might drive a coach and six through it. 

Of this power the Dutch have amply availed themselves. Under 
the treaty, English goods were entitled to be introduced into 
Batavia on the payment of certain duties. These duties were 
more than doubled without previous notice, and exacted upon 
goods already stored in Batavia. To this day the money thus 
dishonestly exacted has never been repaid; and if the duties have 
been nominally rectified, it is in a manner that “ keeps the word 
of promise to the ear and breaks it to the hope.” Under the 
treaty, the English engaged to form no settlement on the islands 
South of the Straits of Singapore. The object of this condition 
was, to settle the boundaries of Dutch and English influence among 
the islands which extend along the East coast of Sumatra be- 
tween the Straits of Malacca and the Straits of Sunda. The Dutch 
Government tries to interpret the clause into an agreement that no 





English settlement shall be formed anywhere in the Eastern Archi- | 
pelago South of the parallel of Singapore. The progress of steam- | 


navigation is imparting an interest to this controversy which it 
did not formerly possess. Steam-packets now ply re, aarly from 
this country to Hong-kong ; and the line of communication is 
about to be extended to Sydney by Torres Straits. For the Hong- 
kong line, stations are wanted at Pulo Labuan or Sarawak, or both. 
For the Sydney line, stations will be required on some of the 
South-eastern islands of the Archipelago. The Dutch Govern- 
ment is arming itself with its own interpretation of the treaty, in 
order to prevent the settlements which will be required for the 
security of these stations. It is to be wished that Lord Aberdeen 
may display more vigour and energy in putting down the un- 
founded territorial pretensions of the Dutch Government, than 
Lord Palmerston showed when urged to seek redress for its rob- 
bery of British merchants. 


HINT TO RAILWAY SPECULATORS. 

Tue railway traffic of the country is in such a state, growing so 
rapidly, and shaping itself so differently from every calculation, 
as to bafile guessing. A witness before one of the Parliamentary 
Committees lately was called upon to verify certain estimates 
which he had advanced last year. He declined: he begged to 
be excused from justifying any past estimates, or from making 
any for the future; as the year’s experience had convinced him 
that such anticipative calculations are nugatory and fallacious : 
the estimate of traffic which he had hazarded had been exceeded 
in the actual results sixfold. 
tive estimates must be delusive. 

The brief and stirring history of the railway system has uni- 
formly inculeated the same lesson to those who would read it 
aright. Many years ago, an engineer wrote a pamphlet to dis- 
prove the possibility of attaining high speed with railway en- 
gines,—“ though,” he remarked, sarcastically, “they may go at 
the rate of nine miles an hour.” At first, all expectations of profit 
were based on goods-traffic ; and when the prospectus of the Man- 





chester and Liverpool Railway was issued, the probable transit of | 


a few passengers was thrown in merely to account for an odd two 
thousand pounds which was needed to make up a round sum of 
expected revenue ; the great receipts being anticipated from the 
transit of goods. That source signally failed; while the bulk of 
the immense revenues has been derived from passengers’ fares. 
No sooner was this fact noted, than cunning folks began to 
laugh at the miscalculators; and it was set down as an ascer- 
tained fact, that railway revenues were derivable almost exclu- 
sively from passengers, and not from goods. 
there is reason to suppose that the conveyance of goods is only in 


its infancy, and that what we have yet seen of it is but a small | 


fraction of the stupendous traftic to which it will grow. Already 
it tasks the resources of some great railways to meet its exigencies. 
A paragraph running the round of the press last week described 
the managers of the London and Birmingham Railway as being 
at their wits-end to supply the constant demands for carriage. 
One well-known source of difficulty, is the total want of adequate 


means to make the requisite number of engines for the use of the | 


railways; and there is no proof that the increasing demand for 
more engines will not progressively exceed the increasing supply. 
But there is another probable source ot future difficulty: wall 


any one of the existing railways suffice to give free passage for | 


the traffic which is like y to crowd into each channel! The more 
the facility of conveyance is attained, the more will the traffic in- 


In such a state of change all posi- | 


Wrong again: | 


crease, until perchance the existing channels may be quite choked. 
Who can settle that question with any contidence, after the re- 
bukes which experience has given to rash conclusions? The ad- 
vocates of the two different gauges will put in their claims to 
answer: the Broad-gaugers will cry, that their railway affords 
larger means for carrying bulky cargoes; while the Narrow- 
gaugers will reply, that theirs facilitates the ready and frequent 
despatch of smaller trains. Undoubtedly, readiness and frequency 
are of immense importance; but so is power. Neither side can 
fulfil all the requisite conditions of the vast traflic that is in pro- 
spect. A suggestion thrown out by the promoters of the Direct 
Northern, (we believe, but no matter who the first suggester may 
have been,) seems more nearly to meet the case,—that there should 
be three distinct lines, one exclusively devoted to the slower 
transit of heavy goods to London, the empty carriages from 
London returning along with the swifter trains. It is indeed 
very uncertain whether, independently of new and distinct 
railways, and independently of extension by branches, it may 
not ultimately be necessary to devise a new kind of*extension— 
the reduplication or triplication of existing lines. Some old 
streets in London are not broad enough to admit more than 
one carriage, though they once sufliced for their traffic; Cheap- 
side and Fleet Street are now too narrow for the triple or quad- 
ruple line of coaches and carts: so the time may come when 
the single down-line and single up-line to Birmingham and the 
further districts may be far too narrow; nay, the time seems to 
have arrived. 

This speculation, which some may regard as dreamy, is not 
without a grave and immediate practical importance. We have 
just seen an inordinate mania for investing money in the con- 
struction of railways subside, and almost turn to panic; but now 
again the hopes of the capitalist-gamblers seem to revive, and in- 
stead of using the opportunity afforded by the Railway Compa- 
nies Dissolution Bill, most of the shareholding incorporations have 
resolved to go on. Their courage is not yet daunted ; it will need 
a little more difficulty quite to sober some of the more sanguine. 
They go on with all their railways, promiscuously, not duly con- 
sidering which are likely to be profitable at first, which unprofit- 
| able. Indeed, there are no precise data for such an estimate. But 

further, they do not really know what kind of railway investment 
would be the most advantageous,—in new lines, in extensions, or 
that which now suggests itself in reduplications. It should be 
remembered, that however successful many railways may ulti- 
mately be, they may at first fail to pay; and that the question of 
immediate profit—of any profit to many of the preseut share- 
holders—must depend upon the proper order of construction in 
point of time. Several great changes seem to be pending: the 
plans of the present moment may be quite thrown out by the in- 
ventions and experiences of the next year or two; and the specu- 
lator who is in too great a hurry to forestall the market ma 
waste his capital on projects that will be out of date before his 
profit can accrue. On the other hand, there is no fear of loss 
from a discreet patience. An ample field of future profit in rail- 
| way construction lies before the speculative public; but every 
consideration shows that some prudential delay is desirable ‘to 
find out what are really the best directions for investment, what 
is the best order of time for making the several investments. 


THE WELLINGTON STATUE. 
You can scarcely do an unkinder thing than suggest a plan for 
the improvement of the Metropolis; for it not only results in 
opening the door to disfigurement, but provokes a good deal of 
ill-feeling in the process. The Duke of Wellington has inno- 
cently been the source of much dissension in this way. Glasgow 
some time ago was in a state of social anarchy about a statue of 
which he was to be the subject. Then a statue was to be erected 
in the city of London; and there was no end to the bickering 
| about it, until a paraphrase of the Duke’s form, very “ classic” 
and ponderous, and in so much “ repose” as to look quite in a 
state of dignitied somnambulism, or rather somnequitation, was 
stationed in front of the Royal Exchange. Now, a statue is ready 
for placing somewhere, and there is the usual bickering. Nor is 
there any surety that after all the proposed decoration will be 
really ornamental, Experience does not strengthen hope in that 
respect. Statues, equestrian and standing, multiply in the Me- 
tropolis ; yet where is there one that is not rather a derogation 
from its good name in taste than otherwise! There is Nelson 
hoisted mast-head high, so that you see nothing but his cocked 
hat and his cable; and within sight, at the bottom of the mast, 
instead of Nelson, we are to have two specimens of that indige- 
| nous quadruped the British lion—that “ allegory on the banks 
of the Thames.” We have mentioned the classic Duke at the 
Royal Exchange. Item, the classic George the Fourth, in Tra- 
falyar Square; who, to look the more classic, rides in his stock- 
ings, without stirrups; while, to be the more original, the artist 
has made his horse a kind of compromise between the living ma- 
chine that stands unmoved in the sentry-box before the Horse 
Guards, and a good toy-horse with all his feet glued to an oblong 
board. Item, the pigtail statue in Pall Mall East; put up to 
| “decorate the Metropolis,” but confessedly so little ornamental, 
that the hatless George was tacitly pronounced unworthy to 
share “the finest site in the world” as a companion to the stock- 
ingless George. And now that this forthcoming statue of Wel- 
lington, the biggest of all, is made, the concocters are quarrelling 
about the awkward question, where they shall put it. In Parlia- 
| ment and in print has the point been mooted. 
The proposal which has received official sanction is, that it 
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should be placed on the top of the “triumphal” arch at Hyde | Catalogue and copying out the titles, &e., is sometimes so great 


Park Corner, leading to Constitution Hill. William the Fourth 
and Queen Victoria have conceded to the subscribers that it shall 
be there; and Sir Frederick Trench, a leading man in the com- 
mittee of subscribers, thinks that it would have a very fine effect. 
It is objected, however, that the statue is so ponderous—weighing 
some thirty tons—that it will bring down the arch. Sir Frederick, 
speaking for the subscribers, promises that the arch shall be 
strengthened. 

Then arises the question, whether the statue shall be placed 
longitudinally or transversely—riding along the arch or across it. 
Across seems to be the position most favoured; but Sir Robert 
Peel says that it might be very inconvenient to passengers under 
the arch. What does the mysterious Premier mean ?—that it 
will break the arch down, or that the view di sotto in si will be 
“inconvenient” to decorous eyes? The latter objection would 
apply to either position: however skilfully executed the equine 
abdomen, the saddle-girth and stirrups, and the boot-soles of the 
rider, that is not a field of view suitable to the lovely eyes that 
might be lifted to the effigy of the hero: it will be necessary to 

ass the arch with downcast looks. Sir Frederick Trench has 
een vigorously defending the plan in the columns of the 77, 

“ Critics,’ he cries, right logically, “ may talk of there being no precedent for 

placing an equestrian statue upon an ar 





{but} where is the precedent for 
such a career of glory, from Assaye to Waterloo, as has distinguished the illus- 
trious hero whose name and fame it is our object to perpetuate, ‘ whose banner 
has waved triumphant in an hundred fields—who never advanced but to cover hi 
arms with glory, and who never retreated but to eclipse the glory of hi 
and who, from the day that he sheathed his sword, has by his wi 
ment in council almost equalled his achievements in the field ?” 

Conquerors usually ride under the triumphal arch, not over it; 
yet if the Duke of Wellington claims the privilege of going over 
it in efligy, steeple-chase fashion, the concession will be made 
cheerfully. But is there any reason to suppose that he claims 
such an odd privilege; or, if not, is his glory any sufficient mo- 
tive for putting him in an absurd posture? If it were, he might 
undoubtedly claim still more grotesque positions: he might be 
set straddling on the shoulders of the Achi!les in the Park, or 
stand on his head on the top of Nelson’s cocked-hat, without ex- 
ceeding in absurdity the serious ratio of his glory. But we can- 
not admit even the Duke of Wellington’s glory as a sound plea 
for letting his counterfeit help to make the entrance to London a 
triumph of bad taste. 

By the way, if the piece of sculpture confectionery be crowned 
with the Duke’s image, can any one tell us which way the 
horse’s head is to be turned: will the Duke be riding in or out 
of town! Perhaps, if he do go over the arch, instead of under, 
it does not matter which way he may go. And possibly, to 
please all, the statue might be made to rotate, as we lately saw 
the tigure of a jockey and horse in a window full of sporting sub- 
jects: all sides would then be seen, and the figure would be the 

etter roasted. 

What is at the bottom of all these recurrent squabbles? There 
must be some uniform reason where the results are common. 
We suspect it is, that taste has really very little to do with public 
affairs of art in this country. After the first suggestion, of a 
statue, for instance, that primary object and the advancement of 
art are lost sight of, and the main thing in the idea of the mana- 
gers is that “the job” shall be given to some favoured artist. In 
this very case, it is said that the real reason for having the 
statue at all was, that Mr. Wyat, disappointed of “the job” for 
the Exchange statue, might have a piece of work. Therefore he 
has the 25.000/. subscribed, expenses deducted. So much the 
better for him—let his friends hand him the money: but why 
should the British public have an eyesore inflicted on it, because 
a few private gentlemen were desirous of forcing Mr. Wyat’s 
professional labours to a premium?! If the statue is really a good 
one, let it have the best site in London, not that which is nearly 
the worst that could be devised; if it is bad, still let it not be 
placed in double conspicuous absurdity. 
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THE LIBRARY OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
In further prosecution of our desire to remove, by calling public 
attention to, the defects in the management of the Library, we 
shall now notice the regulations by which Readers obtain printed 
books. 

In order that all the impediments to using the Library may 
be understood, it is necessary to bear in mind that there is only 
one copy of the interleaved Catalogue,* consisti 
large and ponderous folio volumes; and to explain its position. 
In one corner of one of the Reading-rooms, a large d i l 
on the upper part of which are these forty-eight volumes. The 
desk stuuds so near to the wall on one side, and to a table on 
the other, that there is barely room for a person to pass behind 
those who may be standing at the desk. The number of readers 
daily is about 230; and as no book can be obtained until its title 
has been copied out of the Catalogue, some idea may be formed of 
the difficulty and inconvenience to which they are subjected. 
From the uncertainty as to what word a book may be entered 
under, possibly two or more of these volumes must be examined ; 
so that the pressure round this desk, of persons consulting the 
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* It should have been observed in our former article, that in every case in 
this large interleaved Catalogue, where the name of any book was printed 
which liappens to be in the library given by King George the Third, it is struck 
out of that Catalogue, so that the reader is obliged to seek it in the Catalogue of 
the King’s Library. As no explanation of the cause of the erasure is given, 


that it may be almost compared to the entrance to a bee-hive 
on a summer's day. 

The question, then, arises, whether it is absolutely necessary 
that this Catalogue should be referred to for every book whicha 
reader may require—supposing it to be the rarest in the Library, 
or one as well known as Hume’s History of England? After a 
long acquaintance with the working of the former as well as of the 
present system, we consider that in an immense majority of cases 
there is no necessity to oblige readers to refer to the Catalogue,— 
the simple title of the book they require being sufficient. We know 
that the inconvenience attending this obligation is felt by many 
literary men, whose time is of value to them, to be so great that 
they are often deterred by it from going to the British Museum 
for books, unless they are absolutely obliged; preferring to 
apply to the London Institution, or to any other large library, 
or even to give up the reference altozether. The system intro- 
duced by the present Keeper of the Printed Books is, to require 


every person who wants any work to fill up the annexed form : 















jPress Mark \ tide | f the Work, or Number of the MS. wanted.) size. | Flac: pate. 











Date) 

The readers are particularly requested, “1. Not to ask for more 
than oxe work on the same ticket ; 2. To transcribe Zit rally from 
the Catalogues the title of the work wanted; 3. To write ina 
plain clear hand, in order to avoid delay and mistakes.”+ Thus, 
after taking the trouble to find the book in the Catalogue, 
the reader is expected to make a /iteral copy of its title; he has 
then to ascertain and insert the size, the place where it was 
printed, and the time of its publication; and to add to all this the 
** press-mark,” ¢.¢. certain figures and letters, which are added to 
the Catalogue, indicating the Joca! position of the book in the Li- 
brary ; being five entries, besides his signature and the date. The 
slightest error in any one of these entries will be made an excuse 
for not sending him the book ; and, after waiting perhaps an hour 
and a half, he may, if he inquires, tind that all his trouble and 
time have been entirely thrown away. The alteration in the old 
system was an experiment to expedite the delivery of the books ; 
and it was for a little while so successful as to be approved of by 
some, though strongly objected to by others. For along time 


Signature. ) 






| past, however, the delay in obtaining books has exceeded what it 


was at any former period; but the additional trouble thrown 

upon the readers, to obviate delay, still continues. To compel a 

reader to fill up the present tickets, is in fact to impose upon him 

2 duty which belongs to the paid servants of the public; for the 
? 


| trouble is transferred from the librarians to the readers. But the 


| a similar title in the English language. 


naturally infers that the book is no longer in the Museum. Could a better | 


plan for giving unnecessary trouble have been devised ? 








trouble thus given to the readers is very much greater than would 
be required of the officers of the Library, because from habit and 
constant reference to the Catalogues, ke., the librarians ought to 
be able to ascertain where any book may be found, in a tenth 
part of the time which it takes a reader to tind its place in the 
Catalogue, and to copy its title, date, kc. To prevent our observa- 
tions respecting “ press-marks” from being misapprehended, we 
will state distinctly, that our objection is not to their being added 
to the Catalogue so that a particular bock may be specitied if 
a reader think it necessary, but to its being made a sine qva non to 
the production of any book whatever, that the ticket shall con- 
tain the “ press-mark,” as well as the title, date, &c.; thereby 
compelling readers to refer, in crery instance, to the present in- 

In fifty out of filty-live instances, the 





convenient Catalogue. c 
mere title of any book, taken from memory or from a memoran- 
dum, ought to be sufficient. If a particular edition is wanted, the 
applicant will not fail to specify it. If he has any doubt on either 
point, he will refer to the Catalogue: but at present, even if the 
title and the press-mark be correctly given, and there happen to 








be an error as to the size or date, the book will neither be produced 
nor will the application receive the slightest attention, even 
though there be only one edition of that book, and no other with 
n : Let the applicant com- 
plain to Mr. Panizzi, and he will find that the neglect is justified, 
and he is politely informed that it is his own fault. 

It may be said in defince both of the tickets and of the delays, 
that the number of readers has much increased: but this is more 


than met by the increased facility which the concentration 














of the books in the new Library atfords, and by an increased 
number of attendants if, however, there be t enough at- 
tendants, let the Trustes be told so, id 1 r ild be pro- 
vided We re} eat, tuat in < public iivrary ho more should be 
expected of a reader than to specify the book he wants by its 
title; and that all besides belongs to tl brarian. 

Another of Mr. Panizzi’s h , not only prevents the 
books from Leing speedily deliv l, objectionable on 
other grounds. Formerly, the tickets on which the readers 
wrote the titles of the books they wanted, were retained, as 
evidence, under their own | hat they had applied for 
those books, Upon these tickets the librarians placed the 
press-mark, and the book was edily delivered. This was a 
simple process, and saved the trouble and delay of reyistering the 


ie tickets are immee- 
the reader, “ before 
in attendant, and 


+ It is to be lamented, when so much was printed ont » tickets, that the 
readers were not informed how long a time they were expected to wait for their 
books—half an hour, an hour, an hour and a half, or two hours¥ If such de 
lays are to continue, @ waiting-room should Le aitached to the Library, with re- 
freshments. 
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to obtain the corresponding ticket, the reader being ~~“ for 


the books so long as the ticket remains uncancelled.” Hence, 
if a book had been lost or injured, and it afterwards became 
necessary to trace into whose hands it had passed, the tickets, 
signed by every person who had asked for it, could at any time 
be produced, and it was strong evidence that it had been in their 
possession: but as the ticket cannot now be produced after the 
party has quitted the Library, he may deny that he had ever 
applied for or seen it, and say there is an error in the registration. 
This part of Mr. Panizzi’s plan, therefore, lessens rather than 
increases the safety of books. 

Another reason for requiring each reader to copy the title from 
the Catalogue may be said to be this—that as every book in the 
world is not in the Library of the British Museum, if a reader 
wrote for one which happened not to be there, the librarian’s 
time would be wasted in searching for it. This looks specious; 
but the very inquiry is so beneficial to the Library and to the 
public, that even if there were no other reason for not obliging a 
reader to refer to the Catalogue, this would be sufficient. The 
discovery that any book is not in the Library, and that it has 
been asied for, is of great consequence: for by merely placing 
together all the tickets for books which were not forthcoming, the 
deticiencies would from time to time be brought to the notice of 
the Librarian, and perhaps of the Trustees. 

We contend, therefore, that as Mr. Panizzi’s plan has failed in 
its object, the Trustees of the British Museum should oblige him 
to revert to the old system, which was infinitely more simple, 
more convenient to the public, and more likely to preserve the 
books from injury. It seems very hard, after a man has given 
a guinea for the first volume of the new Catalogue, to find 
that it is of no use to him, because even if he comply with every 
other part of the conditions, by copying literally the title, size, 

lace of publication, and date, still he must refer to the Catalogue 
in the Library, to look for the press-mark. In the letter to the 
Treasury from the Secretary to the Trustees, it is said that Mr. 
Panizzi “is eminently qualitied for the trust reposed in him ; 
that he devotes the whole of his time and thoughts to make the 
Library complete, and at the same time accessible to the public 
on the easiest terms.” His qualifications for the trust we will no 
otherwise dispute than as it relates to the compilation of a Cata- 
logue; for which task, judging from the specimen before us, 
he appears to be wholly unfit. Nor are we disposed to question 
his good intentions; but, under his administration, obstructions 
have been imposed in obtaining access to the Library without any 
corresponding advantage. He may not be blameable for trying 
a new plan, but he is undoubtedly blameable for obstinately per- 
sisting in it after it has failed. 

Adam Smith says, there is nothing which one Government 
sooner learns from another than the art of extracting money out of 
the people’s pockets: certainly there is nothing which one libra- 
rian sooner learns from another than the art of shifting trouble 
from himself to the public: for though every manuscript has a 
specific short name,—as “ Caligula, A iv.,” “ Claudius, C vii.,” ora 
simple number,—Mr. Panizzi’s system of press-marks, and of 
returning the tickets to the applicants, has of late been imi- 
tated in the Manuscript department: thus, if a person 
want the “Harleian MS. 4028,” he must find this entry 
in the Catalogue, that the individual in the room which con- 
tains the Manuscripts may learn, what it is his business to find 
out—namely, on what shelf the volume stands. Whether the 
press-1ark be or be not inserted on the tickets for manuscripts, 
the quickness with which they can be obtained forms a remark- 
able contrast to the delay in the Printed Book department. 

Did any one of the Trustees ever consult books in the General 
Reading-room ! are any of them aware of the existence and prac- 
tical effect of the system? have they ever thought of the other im- 
provements which the Reading-room requires,{ tending alike to 
the security of the Library, the promotion of literary investigations, 
and the comfort of the readers! At present we shall only advert to 
two of the most obvious requirements,—better ventilation, the 
room being often absolutely noxious; and, in consequence of the 
crowded state of the rooms, a separation of the comparatively few 
readers who consult the Library for the highest purpose for which 
it was instituted—the production of historical and other works 
requiring great and original research—from those, naturally an 
immense majority, who go there only to read the light publica- 
tions of the day, and from those who seem to have no other habi- 
tation. Twelve or fourteen tables in the King’s Library, (where 
there is room enoug): for a hundred readers,) and one attendant, 
would be all thatis wanted. 

Our limits of space compel us to bestow a much shorter notice 
on the defects in the Library, to which Mr, Panizzi has very pro- 
perly called the attention of the Trustees; and for supplying 


which, and binding, the Treasury intend to devote 10,000/. an- | 


nually. We heartily rejoice at such liberality, but we must take 
leave to say a few words on the application of the money. 

We cannot forget that we are Englishmen; that the british 
Museum contains the only great library in England which is ac- 
cessible to the country; and that it consequently is a wational 
library. It is therefore not unreasonable to hope that at least 
two-thirds of the large annual grant proposed will be n page on 
books printed in or relating to Great Britain and Irelanc 

} Though the Reading-room is susceptible of many improvements, it has one 
great merit in the civility of the attendants, from the humblest up to th : cour- 
teous gentleman, Mr. Cates, who has so long presided over it, and whose url 
and intelligence are so useful to every one who applies to him for information. Mr 
Grabham, who succeeds Mr. Cates in the latter part of the day, is entitled to 

praise. 


sO as 








| sixteen years in arrear ! 


to render the Library, at the earliest possible period, com- 
plete in English works. At present the deficiencies in English 
literature are so great, that the cheapest as well as the rarest books 
are often wanting; and Mr. Panizzi has pointed out some re- 
markable instances. But with regard to the books in English 
literature to which he alludes,—such as a complete copy of the 
Book of Common Prayer, two volumes of the Nautical Aimanack, 
Spelman’s Reliquiw, the tirst edition of Camden’s Britannia, and 
its first English Translation by Holland, some editions of Dray- 
ton’s Works, early editions of the Paradise Lost, &c.,—why were 
they not purchased long since out of the money voted for the 
Library, in preference to any foreign bibliographical curiosity, 
seeing that the cost of all these books would probably be under 
50/.? Many of the deficiencies in English books not mentioned 
by Mr. Panizzi, (which the system of his predecessors would, as 
we have already said, have brought to the notice of the Trustees,) 
may often be supplied for a few shillings; and yet the Library still 
remains without them. While. however, so strong an exhibition 
is made of defects as to induce the iron-hearted Treasury to open 
its coffers, and while the imperfection of the Copyright Act is de- 
plored, we would inquire whether the Museum has done all in its 
own power to enforce the Copyright Act, by applications at proper 
times and at the right places for the books to which it is entitled? 
still more, has due care been taken to obtain valuable books and 
papers which might have been obtained for nothing? We doubt 
the first, and are sure respecting the last point. In the various 
papers printed by the Government, or for the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, the Museum is sadly defective,—such as Private Acts of 
Parliament, Appeal Cases, Peerage Cases, &c. To similiar neglect 
may be attributed the discreditable fact mentioned by Mr. Pa- 
nizzi, that the Museum does not possess “the Laws, Ordinances, 
or Government Acts, of one-half of the Dependencies of Eng- 
land.” An application to the Colonial Office, many years ago, 
would certainly have obtained all these papers. 

We believe that Mr. Panizzi is desirous of rendering the Library 
complete, and that he is on the right track; but we are sure that 
he has made, and we fear that he will continue to make, great 
mistakes, if he be suffered to retain the despotic power which he 
now possesses, and which it is said he does not exercise in the 
gentlest manner. His situation is so peculiar as to require great 
delicacy in his conduct towards the literary men of this country : 
it is undoubtedly his duty-to do everything in his power te 
assist their researches, and to remove all grounds for complaint, 
in the department at the head of which he is placed, instead of 
justifying neglect in his assistants. 

Before concluding, it is desirable to say a few words on the 
Catalogues of the Manuscripts; a subject of even greater im- 
portance than a catalogue of the printed books; for printed books 
may be found in other libraries, whereas the information con- 
tained in manuscripts often exists in such manuscripts only. 
This department has been comparatively neglected by the Trus- 
tees; and while as much aid has been given to the Keeper of 
the Printed Books as he considers necessary for the angen 
of his impracticable Catalogue, the public have justly complained 
that there is no General Index to the voluminous Catalogues 
of Additional Manuscripts, much less have those Catalogues been 
printed. It is however satisfactory to know, that, like most 
other things in this world, the Index is in progress. It ap- 
pears from the Parliamentary Return, that “ the General Index 
to the Additional Manuscripts has been continued from No. 7,080 
to No. 10,019 inclusive, including the Manuscripts acquired in 
the years 1828-1835; and a detailed catalogue has been drawn 
up of the Manuscript Musie acquired in the years 1843-1845, 
including the large collection presented by the Most Honourable 
the Marquis of Northampton.” It is also stated inthe Return, 
that an Index has been made to the late Mr. Rich’s collection of 
Oriental Manuscripts, that many volumes of manuscripts have 
been described and indexed, and that many other volumes have 
been arranged and numbered. Parliament might, however, 
have been informed, when this General Index would find its 
way into the Reading-room, and when improved Catalogues of 
all the Manuscripts would be completed. We believe it will be 
found that no fault rests with the head of that department ; who, 
having only four assistants, seems to have done as much as might 
fairly have been expected of ] Ail the Catalogues of the 
Mannscripts—(perhaps except the Lansdowne)—the Harleian, 
the Cottonian, the Additional Manuscripts, &e.—are notoriously 
imperfect; and what benefit has the public vet derived from the 
progress made to remedy the defects! Absolutely none for many 
so that while one department, and that of the highest 
value, has been comparatively starved because it is not a hobby, 
no expense has been thought too great in another, for the indul- 
gence of as many caprices and follies in the compilation of a new 
catalogue, as ever rendered learning ridiculous or labour useless. 

Tl ich we have made respecting the Library 








years : 








rhe statements wh 
of the British Museum are true, or they are not true: if they are 
not true, let their error be shown by proving that good Cata- 
logues of the Manuscripts exist, and that the Indexes to the Manu- 
script Catalogues are ready for use; that the regulations of the 
Reading-room are expedient ; that the plan of the Catalogue of 
the Printed Books is judicious and practical, that the Catalogue 
will be ready before 1854, and that when ready it will not be 
But ifthe facts to which we have called 
public attention are true, then we ask, whether it is not expedient 
that some change shou!d be forthwith made in the system by 
which the Museum is governed ? 
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DR. GILES’S LIFE AND LETTERS 
A’ BECKET. 


OF THOMAS 


A pretension to saintship is the easiest way to distinction. Not that 
even this distinction is easy ; for it requires a good deal of personal sacri- 
fice, or what the mass of men would deem such; and, like other great- 
ness, it must be favoured by circumstances, the most essential of which 
is an ignorant and superstitious age, adapted to imposture and delusion : 
but what we mean is, that fewer great or useful qualities will suflice to 
make a saint than is the case with any other candidate for eminence ; that 
the qualities, such as they are, will go a great deal further in this line than 
in any other ; and that he will inspire a much larger amount of admira- 
tion or even veneration, and exercise a far greater influence over the 
minds of mankind, (though it must be admitted to very little useful pur- 
pose,) than men of far greater mevit and far greater practical virtue. 

The cause of this is on the surface. In the first place, a saint is a party 
man; aud if it be the fact that secular parties, even in our more ¢ritical 
and sceptical times, monstrously exaggerate their geese into swans, there is 
nothing surprising at the still more giant-like production which fanati- 
cism and faction propagate together. Then, religion naturally induces a 


congregational feeling analagous to that which prevails amongst cliques | 


and clans ; and the narrower aud less enlightened the body, the stronger 
the feeliung,—as we may see in the numerous nonconformist parties in 
this country. Then, too, the more conspicuous of the canonized were 
men of resolute will and great bodily self-denial ; carrying privation and 
mortification to an extent which is rather revolting to modern tastes, 
though it seems to have been a sure card in a dark and dirty age. A 
saint, moreover, has always a spice of the demagogue. It is true, his 
advice is seldom right, in the narrowest view; for the nature of the de- 
magogue prevents him from seeing far or wisely : but he urges the exist- 
ing wrongs or sufferings of the people, and panders to the prejudices or 
passions of his followers ; so that he is a pseudo-patriot as well asa saint. 

As nothing comes of nothing or is made in vain, it is probable that the 
sanctimonious ascetic was a natural production of the times in which 
he lived ; and that, directly or indirectly, he contributed to the advance- 
ment of mankind. It is quite certain that he gave rise to a very singular 
class of literature, in the Lives of the Saints ; which not only contain re- 
markable pictures of individuals, and exhibit in a striking light the super- 
stition and credulity of the human mind, but also paint the manners of 
the age and preserve incidental notices of its history. From the final 
destruction of the Western Empire at the close of the fifth, to the revival 
of learning in the fifteenth century, how little of solid (as opposed to ima- 
ginative) original writing would remain, if we struck out the Saints and 
their devotees! The chronicler, who professed to write history, was 
moved to take up his pen by his feeling for the holy brotherhood, and 
made them very often his leading theme; and, however bitterly we may 
smile at the folly of superstition, we must acknowledge its force. Of 
Chaucer we know nothing save what is preserved in legal or oflicial re- 
cords ; of Shakspere, little beyond what is recorded of him as a * Christian 
man” or a housekeeper and citizen, in common with any of the rest of 
us. Le lived in an age as active intellectually, though not mechanically, 
as ours; le was surrounded and succeeded by a galaxy of genius to 
which previous or succeeding times furnish no parallel; his greatest con- 
temporary, Ben Jonson, pronounced that “ he was not for an age but for all 
time”; and his greatest successor, Milton, declared that 7s Shakspere needed 
no “piled stones” or“ star-ypointing pyramid” tor a monument—his “ Del- 
phic lines” were so sufficient, that “kings for such a tomb would wish to 
die”: yet nearly a century elapsed before any one thought of writing his bio- 
graphy, and nothing then remained but the uncertain reflections of tradi- 
tion. 
darkest ages, (which, though not wholly so stagnant as we may think, 
were generally stagnant enough,) yet no fewer than seventeen lives of 
Becket exist, that were composed by persons who if not coutemporary 
with him belonged to what may be called the same era of opinion. Of 
these, five were written by men who were his personal followers ; a sixth 
is anonymous, but the writer states that he was an eye-witness of what 


he records; the author of a seventh wrote about the year 1200, and may | 


therefore be considered a contemporary of Becket, who was killed in 1170; 
and two more have the same contemporaneous pretension, though of a 
somewhat later date. Of these, the best, like that of Fitz Stephen, have 
been published ; the others are still in manuscript. In addition, there 
are the letters of Becket and his friends ; whose preservation and publi- 
cation are partly, perliaps, owing to his eminence as a prelate and states- 
man. 

It is from these original sources that Dr. Giles has drawn his Life and 
Letters of Thomas & Becket ; doing little more in the life than compare 
the narratives with each other when more than one biographer dwells 
upon the same incident, and allow the best recorder to speak in his own 
words, or, if the case requires it, to enlarge or correct the principal writer 
by extracts from some other. The occupation of Dr. Giles is chiefly 
to connect and comment. He condenses an elaborate story, fills up 
interstices, and sometimes criticises the original biographer—sometimes 
remarks upon the conduct of Becket in reference to the circumstances of 
his age, and the allowance that should be made for him. When he 


Tn CWO VOIUINES. cc ccccccccccccccccscccescccccsecceses Whittaker. | 


“ Saint” Thomas of Canterbury lived near the darkest period of the | 


reaches a point of pause in the action, he introduces the best letters be- 

| longing to the period ; and as these are mostly by Becket and his agents, 

| men of affairs and diplomacy, who “delivered themselves like men of 

| this world,” they are often more interesting than the difuse and wonders 
mongering stories of the martyr’s devotees. 

It might seem that such a mode of composition would lead to confusion 
or erndity: but it does not; though it no doubt prevents a striking and 
picturesque exhibition of the story, and does not very well develop the 
philosophy it contains, these essential parts being overlaid by details. 
Still the narrative is not without interest, and it is readable from the cir- 
eumstance of the author having followed the bent of his genius. Dr. 
Giles himself has much in common with the chroniclers, which not even 
the nineteenth century can altogether overcome. Ife possesses their 
faithful reliance on what is told him, even when his reasou whispers that 
it is a strange tale; and if he cannot altogether believe it, he thinks there 
must be something in it, and that it may as well be narrated. With their 
gartulous diffuseness he has much of their bonhommie and their turn for 
ininute but often picturesque description. The seven centuries that have 
passed since the haughty Prelate escaped from his difliculties by some- 
thing like a voluntary suicide before the high altar at Canterbury, with 
all their changes in opinion, have not been without influence upon the 
mind of Dr. Giles; and he admits that any churchman in the nineteenth 
century who should imitate Becket would be very wrong, but that the 


iz, 
struggles of the clergy in the twelfth century to escape from the civil 
power rested on more justifiable grounds, 









IIe is also an evident be- 
liever in the sudden couversion of the courtly and kuightly Chancellor, 
metamorphosed into a Prelate; and had his fate cast him upon times 
prior to the Statute of Henry the Eighth, he would have wended his way 

: to Canterbury, 

“ The holy blissful mariyr for to seke,” * 

among the most devout of devotees. All these things contribute to 

give consistency of character and even a sort of life to what would have 

otherwise been a species of disjointed compilation, at the same time that the 
reader is presented with something like a collection of original materials. 

This minuteness, however, does not produce much diiference in the 
general impression of Becket’s story or character. Perhaps Hume’s epic 

| sketch of the career, conduct, and character of the man, will leave a 

| stronger and even a clearer impression than all the stories Dr. Giles has 
collected and strung together: the additional images will chietly relate to 

| the manners of the age, or some prosaic corrections of the picture. The 
information will be fuller and more important. In the first place, Dr. 
Giles, we think fairly, puts aside the notion that part of Becket's popu- 
larity was owing to his having been of Saxon family, aul the first of the 
race that rose to station aud power under the Norman rule. The anonys 

| mous but contemporary author of the manuscript Life at Lambeth Palace 
states that the father of the Saint was born at Rowen; aud was distin- 
guished among the citizens, “ genere, strenuitate, facultatumque possibi- 
litate.” Engaged in commerce, he removed to London, with other citi- 
zens of Caen and Rouen, “because it was larger aud better stored 
with the merchandise in which they used to traffic”: the original family 
name, too, was Bequet. The “beautiful legend” —that Gillert 2 Becket 
joined the Crusades, was taken prisoner by the Infidels, attracted the 
love of his master’s daughter, but leaving her behind when he made his 
escape, was followed by the lady, knowing but two words, “ Gilbert” 
and * London,” with which she succeeded in finding him out—is so strip- 
ped of all its grosser incongruities when told by the literary artist, that 
the reader, like the critic of an epic, is balancing between the probable 
and the marvellous. In the original chronicle, one sees that the whole is a 
“beautiful” fiction. The manner in which the two words, whether 
Saxon or Anglo-Norman, were made to do duty through so many na- 
tions and languages, comes out in full force; and we see that the man- 
ners are not Mahometan, but Western or Scriptural. There is the best 
of authority, that of Becket himself, as told to his friend John of Salis- 
bury, that his mother was a religious woman; and if this story be not 
altogether true, it is a touching picture of olden charity. 

| “The fond parent of Thomas Becket used to connect her little boy in a singu- 

| lar and somewhat whimsical manner with her deeds of charity to the poor. She 
weighed him at stated times, placing in the opposite scale, bread, meat, and eloth- 
ing, until they equalled the weight of the child; ali these were then given to the 
poor; and the mother, in unison with the belief of the times, commended her son 
to the protection of the blessed Virgin in requital of her bounty to the needy.” 

Maternal dreams are said to have foreshown the coming greatness of 

young Thomas; which, if real, might probably have fired parental ame 

bition. At all events, the boy appears to have received the best education 

| that the times afforded, and to have been indebted to his father’s respect- 

able connexion for the means of advantageously starting in life; though 

the policy of the Romish Church, at that time holding in its hands the 

| entire education of Christendom, was not likely to overlook a youth of 

such genius. Be this as it may, the original narratives and stories more 

| firmly sustain the respectable standing of the father and the advantages of 
| that family respectability. 

| Nothing occurs to shake the general conclusion that Becket’s pretended 

| conversion was a piece of hypocrisy; and that pride, not piety, was his 

| motive of action. Perhaps he appears even worse than in the more con- 
| densed exhibitions, because more of meanness mingles with the prose 
reality. His boasted firmness seems to have shrank from encountering 

danger he could avoid, even at the risk of character. He yielded to the 

King and Barons at Clarendon, when the other Bishops seemet inclined 

to firmness ; he fled when no immediate danger seemed to threaten; and 

| —but the points against him are so well put by his opponent, Gilbert 
| Bishop of London, in a species of official reply to a pastoral letter of 

Becket, that we will let him speak for himself. Seven hundred years 

have not improved us in “drawing mild” the bitters of controversy. 

| “You call on us to turn to you to save ourselves, to encounter death with you 

| in the cause of Christ's Church. Truly, if we consider what treasures are in 

| * Canterbury Tales. 























store for us in heaven, we shall have no regard for the things of earth. For 
tongue cannot tell, nor intellect comprehend the joys of the heavenly city, to join 
the company of the angels, and with the blessed spirits to sing the praises of the 
Creator; to look upon his countenance, an! free from the fear of death, to glory 
for ever in immortality. The sutierings of this world are nothing in comparison 
to the future glory which shall be revealel in the saints. Oar inomentary tribu- 
Jations here will work out for us hereafter an exceeding weight of glory. All 
this, my father, I have long cherished in ny bosom; all this has long been the 
subject of my aspirations. This heal, which still rests upon my shoulders, 
should loag have fallen by the sword of the executioner, to insure the favour of 
God upon iny eurthly pilgrimage. But it is the eause and not the stroke which 
makes the martyr: to sufler persecution for holiness is glorious, for obstinacy or 
perverseness it is ign mninious, is vi i | 












It is victorious to die for Christ, but to provoke 
death is madness; and if we weigh your deeds as well as your words, my father, 
we shall not hastily provoke martyrdom. For you bent the kuee at Clarendon, 
and took to flight at Northampton: you clothed yourself in the dress of disguise, 
and eseaped beyond the frontiers of the land. What did you gain by this? Why, 
you showed your anxicty to escape that death with which no one condescended to 
threaten you. With what effrontery, then, father, do you invite us to meet death, 
which you, by such palpable means, so studiously avoided? What charity is it to 
lace on us a burden which you threw off from your own shoulders? The sword 
conan over us, from which you escaped, and which you try to repulse with mis- 
siles, never daring to advance to close encounter. Lerhaps you wish us to flee also. 
Alas! the sea is closed against us since your escape, and every point blockaded. 
Islands are a king's safest prisons, from which it is diflicult to depart, and almost 
impossible to do so privily. If we fight, it must be hand to hand; if we join 
battle with the King, his sword will cross our own in the fight; and if we give a 
wound, we muy expect another in return. Are your revenues so dear to you, 
that you would spill the blood of us who are your brethren to recover them? 
Yet even the Jews spurned the money which Judas brought back, because it was 
the price of blood. But you have another motive. Pause we here, then, and 
consider what are your motives for counselling us to die.” 
The view we have taken of the courage of Becket seems opposed to the 
boldness of his death: but we are not arguing that he was timorous, 
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Not that they do not sympathize with your Lordship, and the interests of the 
Church in general, but that your enemies endeavour to undermine you, and say 
that you are guided by obstinacy rather than a laudable perseverance; and, what 
is more, | have heard it whispered about, that the Pope is to be invited to Eng- 
land to evown the young King. It is even added that his Holiness will take pos- 
session of the see of Canterbury, and remove your Lordship’s candlestick out of 
it: but this I do not believe, for he is certainly grateful to you for your exertions 
in the Church's cause. When the Bishop of Lisieux comes, he will stick at no- 
thing, for I have already had a specimen of his tricks; aud as for the Abbat, who 
ean have any doubts about him? They tell me that the Bishop of Poitiers can- 
not succeed in the matter of Saint Augustine's, though he has tried hard in the 
bus : but as your Lordship wishes it, I will go and see what lcan do. If, 
however, I fail, it will not be my fault.” 

Becket himself was continually complaining of or abusing the alleged 
cowardice and corruption of the Papal Court, and could write the follows 
ing passages to Cardinal Aibert, shortly before his retuen, though the 
Pope had been at infinite trouble with him for six years, and was then 
negotiating his reconciliation. We quote for the feeling ; the facts must 
be cautiously received. It is a specimen of the passionate insolence 
of the man. ' 

“ I know not how it is, but at your court Barabbas is always let go free and 
Christ is erucitied. Our proscription and the sufferings of the Church have now 
lasted nearly six years. ‘Ihe innocent, poor and exiled, are condemned before you; 
aud for no other cause, I say conscientiously, than because they are Christ's poor 
and helpless ones, and would not recede from God's righteousness: whilst on the 
other hand, the sacrilegious, murderers, and robbers, are acquitted, however im- 
penitent; though I say on Christ's own authority, that St. Peter himself, sitting on 

















| the tribunal, would have no power to acquit them.” 


which the whole tenour of his life contradicts, but that he had no wish to | 


encounter danger le could avoid. His death was az escape. The dignitied 
clergy were opposed to him; he had just excommunicated the Archbishop 


of York, his old antagouist Gilbert of London, and the Bishop of Salis- | 


bury; the Pope was weary of the trouble and the risk; the majority of 
the Cardinals were in favour of Heary—bribed, according to Becket ; the 
King of France could only be depended on as long as it suited his politi- 
cal views to favour Becket; the foree—the Barous and freeholders of 
England seem mostly to have been in favour of the Crown and the civil 
power ; whilst Becket’s insolence, on his return, would give Henry an 


The following are of a more miscellaneous character—sketches of life 

seven hundred years ago. 
ranis; 1163. 
“ The Abbat of St. Remy to John of Salisbury. 

“ Truly, my dear fellow, you have fixed on a most agreeable place of exile: ail 
kinds of pleasures, however vain, abound in Paris; rich entertainment and choice 
wines, such as you cannot get at home, and the most charming society. But all 
this is nothing new: did you ever know a man who did not like Paris? it is 
a most delightful place, a perfect garden of pleasure. However, many a true 
word is spoken in jest. O, Paris, what a place art thou to beguile and fascinate! 
what snares hast thou to catch people with! what enticements dost thou hold out 


| to draw men into temptation! what shafts dost thou launch forth to pierce the 


| hearts of the foolish! 


excuse for putting aside the reconciliation, and possibly induce the Pope | 


to withdraw his countenance. At the time of his death, the King 
had sent messengers to arrest him ; and imprisonment for life, with possi- 
ble deprivation, stared him in the face. Indeed, he must have seen his 
difficulties for some time past. Further he could not go, and to retreat 
would be worse than death. Hence the probable origin of those thoughts 
of martyrdom which for some time had haunted him, according to his 
biographers. Nor was the martyrdom anything but a voluntary act. 
The murderers arrived at Canterbury in the afternoon, and presented 
themselves before him with threats and abuse. Their purpose was so 
obvious that the monks barricaled the doors, and would effectually have 


kept them out, had not a man who knew the way guided them to a pri- | 


vate staircase that opened into the orchard. 
to have escaped; but Becket resisted all the efforts of his followers, and 
rather offered himself to death than met it. 

The views we have here deduced must, if doubted, be sought for by a 
perusal of the volumes. The contemporary accounts will also show that 
the danger of 
tablish, in reality disproves it. Had not Henry's disappointment and 
passion got the better of his policy, he would have triumphed in the 
beginning ; and even in the worst stage of the dispute, we see how very 


‘apal power, which Becket’s case has been held to es- | 


Even then, there was time | 


averse the dignified clergymen were to quarrel with their bread and | 


butter, or rather with those who distributed it, and how much the Pope 
misliked being made by Becket to fight the battle of the clergy. This is 
a point which has not been properly developed ; and it will well repay 
a careful study by those who feel an interest in the subject. The 


proofs, as we have said, must be sought in the volumes; but we will | 


quote some passages witha bearing on the subject. The fullowing is an 


extract from a communication from “ Master Henry,” Becket’s agent at | . a! J apt - 
; | rabbits to death, killing them by strangulation, or by prussic acid and in- 


Rome, afier the constitutions of Clarendon were mooted, but before the 
Archbishop fled the kingdom. 
“ At length | had an audience: his Holiness, on receiving me, sighed deeply, 


And my own Jolin thinks so too; and so he has made 
Paris the place of his exile! I hope he may find it insufferable in good earnest, 
and get back home again as soon as possible to his own country.” 
PRERS IN DEBATE: 1170. 

The King called a Council of the Barons, and laid before +hem the reported 
conduct of the Archbishop: he had returned to England lik 
rather than as a subject and an ecclesiastic; he had suspende: 
of York, excommunicated several Bishops, and seemed to hav 
his son Henry of the crown which had so recently been pl: aj 
added to which, he bore powers from the Pope which were inconsisicat ¥ i 
King’s prerogatives and the peace of the kingdom. ‘To this address of the King 
the Earl of Leicester was the first who made reply. “ My Lord,” said he “ the 
Archbishop was my father's intimate friend; but since he gave up your Majesty’s 
favour and left the kingdom, I have never sent a message to him, nor he to me!” 
Engelgere de Bohun, uncle to the excommunicated Bishop of Salisbury, then 
spoke. “ The only way to take vengeance on such a fellow is to wey a few withs 
into a rope and draw him up on a gallows.” The next speaker was William 
Malvoisin, nephew of Eudes Count of Bretagne. “ When I was at Rome,” said he, 
“on my way back from Jerusalem, I asked the landlord of the house where I 
lodged some questions about the Popes; and he told me, among other anecdotes, 
that one of them had been killed for his insupportable insolence and pride.” 

‘These are all the speeches which the historian has recorded as having passed 
on this occasion. 





DR. BURROWS ON CEREBRAL CIRCULATION. 
Stxce the experiments of Dr. Kellie, and Dr. Monro’s observations upon 
them, in 1783, it has been a theory generally held by most British and 
some foreign physicians, that the quantity of blood in the brain was ine 
variable, and the brain itself incompressible. When effusion took place, 
it was assumed that the abnormal fluid drove out a quantity of blood 
exactly equal to itself: and Kellie, with most other physicians, conceived 
that no venesection could deprive the brain of its allotted quantum; you 
might bleed an animal to death, and drain the body and limbs of its vital 
fluid, but the brain would still keep its fixed quantity of blood. Cone 
sidering the importance of the theory, and the ease with which experi- 
ments like those of Dr. Burrows could be performed,—such as bleeding 


| stantly hanging them up by their heels and their ears, so as to compare 


and betrayed other signs of dejection. He had already lc s+d all that took place | 
in the Council—the persecution of the Church, your Lordship’s firmne-s, which of 


the Bishops stood by you, how he went out from among you who was not of you, 
and the sentence passed upon the cleric; indeed, everything, even what had been 
done most secretly, was known before my arrival to the whole Court, and even 
talked of in the streets. A private interview was then granted me, in which I 
laid before his Holiness the several heads of our memorial. He, on his part, 
praised God without ceasing, for vouchsating to the Chureh such a shepherd; in- 
deed, the whole Court loudly extol in your Lordship that courage in which them- 
selves are so lumentably deticient. As for themselves, they are lost in imbecility, 
and fear God less than man, They have just heard of the capture of Radicofani 
in Tuscany, and in it of the Pope’s uncle and nephews, together with several 


the respective states of the brain after various modes of treatment,—it 
says little for the independent thought and exertion of mankind, that the 
theory of the “ invariable quantity” of the blood in the brain should 
have been implicitly received so long. As there is the high authority of 


| Dr. Watson for announcing that Dr. Burrows has “ shown that the con- 


castles belonging to the fathers of certain Cardinals, which have surrendered to | 


the Germans. Besides this, John de Cumin has now been a long time at the 
Emperor's Court, and Count Henry absents himself from the Pope's presence, 
and no messenger has of late arrived from the King of England; and other con- 


curring events have so terrified them, that there is no prince whom they would | 


dare to offend; nor would they, if they could, raise a hand in defence of the 


Church, which is now in danger all over the world.” 

The following from John of Salisbury has reference to the same period. 

“ What can we do, needy as we are, against such powerful enemies? We have 
only words to offer, and the Italians will not listen to them; for they have learnt 
from their own poet not to buy empty promises. 
to offer them two hundred marks, but the others will immediately offer three or 
four. 

* *Tis vain, for if we offer all our store, 
In hopes to win, Lolas offers more.’ 

I will auswer for the Italians, that their respect for the King and his messengers 
will lead them to take a large sum from them rather than a small sum from us. 


clusions of Dr. Kellie and others were erroneous,” it is singular to look 
back upon the arguments by which the “inevitable” truth of an error was 
demonstrated. It was asserted that the cranium was a complete sphere of 
bone; and Munro used to exhibit a glass globe filled with water, desiring 
his pupils to observe that not a drop of the fluid escaped when its aper- 
ture was inverted. The principles of hydraulics were used to enforce 
the doctrine, and even the forms of algebra brought in to demonstrate 
its truth. An experiment on a few rabbits sufficed to overthrow this 
cherished opinion, At the same time, the opinions of Munro, and espe- 
cially of his followers, went beyond what the original experiments of Dr. 
Kellie would support; and it must be observed, that, circumstances being 


| apparently the same, the appearances in the brain are not always exactly 


You tell me in your last letter | 


similar, The experiments of Kellie were tried, too, upon sheep. 

The establishment of truth is always a gain, even if no useful conclu- 
sion can immediately be drawn from it; but principles of practical im- 
portance depend upon the discovery of Dr. Burrows both in a curative 
and a preventive point of view. If the brain was incompressible and the 
quantity of blood in it did not admit of increase, it followed that treat- 
ment by venesection or other modes of blood-letting was of very doubt- 
ful utility. Thus, a contemporary writer of repute asserts, that “a 
plethorie state or over fulness of the cerebral vessels altogether, though 
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often talked of, can have no real existence; nor, on the other hand, can 
the quantity of blood within the vessels of the brain be diminished. No 
abstraction of the blood, therefore, whether it be from the arm or other 
part of the general system, or from the jugular veins, (and still less from 
the temporal arteries,) can have any effect on the blood-vessels of the 
brain, so as to lessen the absolute quantity of blood contained within 
them.” It is true that the practice to which this theory points has not 


been generally adopted ; blood having been drawn in apoplexy, and very 











often freely enough: the treatment will rest upon a much sot 
basis when the practitioner feels certain that he can reduce both the vo 
lume and the moving force of the blood in the brain, than when he is 
merely following an empirical practice, whose utility he may question, 
and of whose reason he is dubious 

The subject of the quantity of blood in the brain is followed by in- 


Dr. 


e treatment of 


} , ¢ 
hence Burrows proceeds to 


quiries into the cerebral cireulation; wv 
various practical considerations connected with tl 











His own opinion is, that apoplexy is rarely induced by disease w the 
cranium, but originates in lesions of som: re distant organs, the 
lungs, kidin and liver: nor does he ag stout robust peo lea 
really more obnoxious to attack than sons. The he: 
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ea ar athoviti ae ortal, Brig po- 
plexy had a ¢ xion witl h the heart, li | 

pursue the disec were, He also refers to the statist has 
been examined as well as the brain: and the 1 sult, from the materials at 
his disposal, is, that in 132 cases of apopl the heart was diseased in 





being at the rate of 63 per cent; whilst with some particular practi- 
tioners—as Dr. Hope, and hims sage y 70 per cent. Hence 
the conclusion of Dr. Burrows is, that i of an actual fit or a 
suspected tendency, the heart shou i examined, 
treatment modified according to tl 
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“ An interes sting r exam ple of the influence of the momentum of the blood, at 
of varying vascular pressure upon the ft f rain, and consequ ent ac- 
tivity of the m ind, depending on posture, ecorded by Dr. Andrew Combe. A 
boy, eleven years and a half old, of a mixed | nd nervous temperame at, 





and feebly-deve loped “id t and heart, was so diz 
influenced by the degree of force with whi ch the blood is sup plied to the brain, 
that he seemed to be two different characters when sitting up or lying down, In 
the former attitude, when the head is scantily suppli d with blood, he looked apa- 

etic, and was sullen; whereas, upon lying dk when the circulation was as- 
sisted by the force of gravity, his real powers manifest, and he was ani- 
mated, talkative, and highly intelligent.’ 
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THE POEMS OF THOMAS DAVIS. 
Tus volume of Duffy’s Library of Ireland contains the fugitive verses of 
Thomas Davis, with elaborate notes illustrating the historical allusions, 
natters. m this last it appears that the 


and a preface of many " 
versifying talents of Davis were a “ latent heat.” When the Nation was 





wor ted, in 1842, a survey of the staf promised sufficiency in every- 
eae save poetry, and Davis with his fellows was induced to try his hand 
at ree, and * Surpri sed himself and gy iy else.” 
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a good deal of well-observed imagery, and ionally some natural 

set mits, clothed in a powerful bui somewhat Milesian style, and 
set off by a versilieation of sufficient movement and harmony, though 
er rising to that melody which aftvets tl ind as well as ear, and 

us by its flow alone to seize upon t mass of the poems 
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Oceasivnally the reader may be reminded! of other writers,—as Scott 
and the older ballads; but on the whole, there is far less of an imitative 
spirit in Davis th wa ed in the Poctry of the Nation 
Newspaper. More of a1 at least an ir j ndent character 
may be found; though the strongest traits of this kind smack rather of 
the « 1d Irish hedge poet,—which i ded. The strongest 
nationality, however, is shown in a , such as the song de- 
seribes as displaying itself at ‘e Paddy meets his 
friend “and for love kno ks him strange temperament 
which must get rid of its animal eb iction-fight, or failing 
that means of vent, “i flourishing uttering a wild halloo, and 


ging ¢ all comers. Thus, in a 
lities and powers, from 


chal e} irade against all civilized 











poor Tom Davis calls for “a steed 7 steed,” ‘ht them all in 
succession; but, having exh category of existing states, the 
bard, like the Irishman in his glory at Dounybrook,* rushes into the 


general * Oh for a steed, a rushing steed, «nd any good cause at all.” 








Now that his produ vetions are all collected together, there is more of an 
Irish disregard of truth than we expected to have in Thomas Davis. 
We do not mean of m ath matical, or personal, truth, but of that 
larger truth which embraces the philosopher's of things,” and 
considers the absent and the great future as well as the petty present. 
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tional account as it does that of the individual: but the Irish have 
1¢ succeeded in any attempt where they have been left exclusively to 
themselves; and the remark of Voltaire, which has excited so much 
wrath, was true enough inental wars they have always 
been directed and contr 1 more of ballast and conduct 
th Milesian genius possesses. mething less of “brag” might 
have been more becoming even on their petty barbarian warfare; but to 
select noted failures for topics of chant, seems to argue as great a want of 
he perception of propriety as if an Englishman were to write a boastful 
song of what the nation nul di » at Bannockburn, or a Scotchman at 


Fiedden. Yet Davis cou Ml ch ant 1689. 
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are slain! 
ur en are slain!” 

The literary explanation seems to be, that Davis had been reading the 
Jacobite songs ; forgetting that they were written before the event ; and 
though their spirit was ostentatious enough, yet the result only confirmed 
the proverb that, “ Brag is a good dog but Holdfast is a better.” 


emen 





* “Who has ere had the luck to see Donnybrook fair? 
‘ An Irishman all in his glory is there,” &c. 
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| and too much discourse. The execution is both elegant and able, ney in 


10 may be 





s are re five divisions, but their real classification - eed : 
The poems are arrang ed in ti Sig AE, i 1s } 1 the discrimination and exhibition of character among the little ladies w 
might be embraced in two, or at most three —national, historical, ant called the her roines of the tale. ] 
miscellaneous, or, as it is often called, occasional. As far as poetry is Locrine, and other Poems. By Thomas Holme 
concerned, wel fer the last ° they are less inflated, and more various  Locrine is : Locrine was the successor 
and natural. There is a want of completeness in the following, but it ts | of Brutus the T: : ms in this volume are on similar 
and something more : remote themes; which a very liar genius to impart much of nature 
pretty anc a “ . or interest. xe execution of Mr. Holmes is worthy of better subjects than 
he ] but whether he could combine his flow of versification with fresh 
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to rescue her husband. This incident points to the e time of the Crusades; and 
the one selected by the fair writer is the fifth crusade, which took place under on steel or wood form the principal feature of 
Saint Louis, about t i th ith cent Lhe story H one of the Usefu! Knowledge Society's publi- 
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{ The object of iis work is to expound the Catechism; and the structure of the | Vic nna, at which a thousand persons we “: \ ersed in the music assist—so 
tale is well enough designed for that 7 purpose, though there is too little incident | potent was the effect of the Exeter Hall band and chorus, and so thoroughly 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





did every one eng 
Since 
gradually proceeding in public favour with the Jfess‘ah of Handel; and as 


aged appear to enter into the spirit of the composition. | 
the institution of the old Ashley Oratorios, the Creation has been | 
| Major, vice Schonswar, who exchanges. 


the exemplar of that modern school of effect in which many of the present | 
generation of musicians have been born and bred, as well as on the solid | 


ground of luxuriant instrumentation, perpetual contrasts, graceful melodies, 
and fanciful painting, it is really entitled to higher popul: wity than many 
who object against Haydn's “light and theatrical” mode ‘of treating a 
sacred subject are disposed toadmit. Its author was fully borne out in the 
reply he made to some one who reproached him with having consumed two 
whole years in the composition of that work. “I spent a long time over 
it,” was the answer, “ because I intend it to last a long time.” 





| be Adjt. 


And, in truth, a new date has been given to the existence of Haydn's | 


oratorio in the present century through the agency of the ponderous mu- 
sical societies that have grown up here and on the Continent. Whatever 
with a feeble choir appeared light or trivial, compared with the majestic 
fugal march of Handel, is here corrected; the well-instructed and weighty 
chorus, which now interchange with the solos, confer dignity as well as 
contrast on the work; and the whole, 
and fine instrumentalists, forms a production of that sustained interest 
which it is difficult to parallel in an older school. Although in the solo 
parts of the performance of Friday there were many mechanical flaws, the 
spirit of the composition was admir: ably sustained; and, knowi ing how 
frequently the fame of The Creation has suffered from partial judgments 
founded on partial performances, we were glad to recognize in the total 
effect the just calculations of the master. It is thus in its complete con- 
secutive fourm that his work should be heard. And what airs of Paradise 
exhale from the orchestra, in soft melodious solos for flute, bassoon, horn, 
and clarionet!) The modern opera with all its art of instrumentation 
cannot attain this graceful simplicity. As for the song “ In native worth,” 
with its few notes of violoncello solo at the end, Haydn appears to have 
had Lindley’s first and second string in his eye when he wrote them; for 
never was anything more exquisite ‘hes urd, or more calculated to display 
that peculiar beauty of tone in which our countryman outdistances every 
competitor. 

Mrs. Sunderlandisa prima donna well suited in many respects to the charac- 
ter of the music; though unequal to display the full brilliancy of conception 


supported by brilliant solo-singers | 


| chase, vice Lane. 


MILITARY GAZETTE. 


Wak-orricet, May 22.—Ist Drag. Guards—Major J. S. Smith, from 5th Foot, to be 
2d Drag. Guards—Staff Surg. of the Second 
Class, A. G. Home, M.D. to be Surg. vice W. Steele, who retires on half-pay. Ist 
Foot—P. E. Quin, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Mowbray, appointed to 
the 29th Foot. Sth Foot— Major J. 8. Schonswar, from Ist Drag. Guards, to be Major, 
vice Smith, who exchanges. 9th Foot—Assist.-Surg. C. F. Stephenson, M.D. from 39th 

Foot, to be Assist.-Surg. vi ! uy died of his wounds, 22d Foot—Ensign J. Bald- 
win to be Lieut. by purchase, v ke, appointed to the 10th Light Drags. ; T. Young, 



















Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, taldwin. 26th Foot—Capt. W. Nicholson, 
from 96th Foot, to be Capt. vice Gregg, who exchanges. 29th Foot—Ensizu F. Knee- 
bone to be Lieut. without purchase, vice M‘Donnell, appointed Adjt.; Ensign A. R. 





from Ist Foot, to be Ensign, vice Mitcheil, died of his wounds; Eusign E. 
‘rom 66th Foot, to be Ensign, vice Kneebone ; Lieut. C. E. M*Donnell to 
42d Foot—Capt. J. H. Daniell, from 49th 
Foot, to be Capt. vice Grant, who exchanges. 49th Foot—Capt. J. Grant, from 42d 
Foot, to be Capt. vice Daniell, who exchanges. 53d Foot—Ensign W. KR. Fuller, from 
59th Foot, to be Ensign, vice Cleve, whose appointment has been cancelled. 59th Foot 


Mowbray, 
H.C. Pery 
vice Jones, died of his wounds. 








—W. T. Little, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Fuller, appointed to 53d 
Foot. 60th Foot—Sec. Lieut. J. T. Eustace to be First Lieut. without purchase, vice 
to be Lieut. vice Eustace. 66th Fvot . 


Fraser, dec.; R. Freer, Gent. See. 2 
ery, Gent to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Herrick, promoted in the 8th Foot ; ; F- 
Wainwright, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Pery, appointed to the 29th 
Foot. 71st Foot—Lieut. B. Blennerhassett to be Capt. by purchase, vice Cuming, who 
retires; Ensign F. C. Clerke to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Blennerhassett ; R.C. W. 
Stuart, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Clerke. 77th Foot—M. F. Manifold, 
Gent. to be Assist.-Surg. vice Prendergast, promoted on the Staff. 83d Foot oe 
and Adjt. W. Nott to have a rank of Licut. ; Ensign T. S. Lane to be Lie ut. by pure 
chase, vice Sir R. Gethin, Bart., who retires; W. J. Nunn, Gent. to be Ensign, by pur- 
85th ernie apt. G. Tennant to be Major, by purchase, vice Power, 
R. L. Day to be Capt. by purchase, vice Tennant ; Evsign R, H. 
by purchase, vice Day; J. F. Studdart, Gent. to be Ensign, by 
95th Foot—Capt. P. Campbell, from half-pay of the 48th Regt. 
Roo H. J. Baines to be Capt. by purchase, vice 
Camphell, whe retires; Ensign G. C. Vialls to be Lieut, by pure hase, vice Baines ; H. 
Armstrong, Gent. to be Ensizn, yo een vice Vialls. 96th Foot—Capt. E. R- 
Gregg, from 26th Foot, to be Capt. vice Nicholson, who exchange 

Rifle Brigade —Lieut. F. R. Elrington to be Capt. by purchase, Mell 
tires ; Sec. Lieut. R. H. Baird to be First Lieut. by purchase, vice Elrington; W. P- 
Heathcote, Gent. to be Sec. Lieut. by purchase, vice Baird. 

Hospital Staff—Assist.-Surg. J. 8. Pendergast, M.D. from 77th Foot, to be Staff- 
Surg. of Second Class, vice Home, appointed to the 2d Drag. Guards ; R. S. I’cile, Gent. 









promoted ; Lieut. 
Walters to be Lieut 
purchase, vice Walters. 
to be Capt. vice Raines, promoted ; 









| to be Assist.-Surg. to the Forces, vice Baillie. 


and execution which tradition has taught us to expect in such a song as “ On | 


mighty pens.” Her voice is brilliant, sonorous, and flexible; she takes high 
notes with facility, and possesses a rapid and equal shake. These are great 
advantages to the first soprano of 7’e Creation: on the other hand, there 
was a manifest tendency to sharpness of intonation throughout, and the 
graces of finished style were deficient. Hobbs sang 
manner, though physically weak in the upper range of his notes, for one or 
two of which he was obliged to draw on the imagination of his audience. 
The excellence of Phillips in the bass songs remains unimpaired. Alto- 
gether, we never experienced higher gratification in any performance of the 
Sacred Harmonic Society. 

The more vigorous rehearsal which has been carried on during the pre- 
sent season has had its effect on the music produced. As long as the choral 
department consists of a fluctuating mass, of varied acquirements in reading 
and musical knowledge, these exercises can be by no means omitted; nor 
indeed would it be safe to relax in them were the competency of each in- 
dividual certain. To produce a fine choral ensemble at Exeter Hall, is a 
difficulty proportionate to the unwieldy machinery, and calls for unremit- 
ting activity in the superintendence of rehearsals. When the voices are 
heard alone, as they are in Mendelssohn’s “ In exitu Israel,” what care is 
necessary, to be fore-armed with knowledge of the right notes! It is to the 
occasional exhibition of the chorus by itself, in contrast with the band, 
that attention need principally be given. When this department is brought 
up to the point of efliciency required by modern music, the new sacred 
producticus of the German school will be as eagerly heard at Exeter Hall 
as the standard works of Handel. ‘The revival of Samson at the begin- 
ning of the present season called for great praise: though Braham was un- 
happily missing, the genius and character of the work were never more pro- 
foundly display, ed. 











BIRTHS. 

On the 30th April, at Naples, the Lady of Alfred Hamilton, Esq., of Gidea Hall, 
Essex, of a daughter. 

On the 19th May, at Liscard, Cheshire, the Hon. Mrs. Kenyon, of a son. 

On the 20th, in Great Cumberland Place, the Hon. Mrs. Molyneux Montgomerie, of 
a son. 

On the 20th, at the Nunnery, 
Taubman, of a son. 

On the 22d, the Lady of J. R. Shaw, Esq., of Arrowe Hall, Cheshire, of a son and heir. 

On the 22d, the L ady of Louis Cohen, Esq., of South Street, Finsbury, of a son. 

On the 25th, at Greywell Hill, the Lady Dorchester, of a daughter. 

On the 28th, in Berkeley Square, the Marchioness of Worcester, of a son, which died 
in two hours, 


Isle of Man, the Lady of Lieutenant-Colonel Goldie 


MARRIAGES. 
at Saddleworth Church, the Rev. J. Bowman Turner, M.A., of 
Caius College, Cambridge, to Charlotte Julia, third daughter of the late Rev. R. H. 
Whitelock, M.A., of Lincoln College, Oxford. 

On the 27th, at All Souls’ Church, Langham Place, the Rev. J. Vivian Vivian, M.A., 
Rector of Cardynham, Cornwall, to Harriette Maria, eldest daughter and cohviress of 
the late William Robinson Hill, Esq., of Carwythenack, in that county. 

On the 28th, at Trinity Church, Upper Chelsea, the Rev. William Pennefather, second 
son of the Right Hon. Edward Pennefather, to Anne, eldest daughter of the late Gene- 
ral the Hon. Jolin Brodrick. 


On the 26th May, 


DEATHS, 

On the 22d March, at Chukkoke, Ensign J. Laing, Fifteenth Regiment of Infantry, 
youngest son of the Rev. Dr. Laing, of Sussex Square, Brighton. 

On the 2 at — of wounds received in the battle of Sobraon, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Marcus Barr, €. Tweuty-ninth Regiment, Acting Adjutant-General of her 
Majesty’s forces in India during the campaign of the Sutlej. 

On the I8th May, in Upper Stamford Street, Mr. Joseph Ashton ; in his 64th year. 

On the 20th, the Kev. Joshua Iird, D.D., Rector of Monxton, and Vicar of E lling- 
ham, Hants; in his 77th year. 

On the 2Ist, in Oakley Square, Euston Square, 
Esq., and daughter of the late Rev. J. Noyes, of Bishopstone. 

On the 21st, at Shrub Hill, Dorking, Charlotte Julia, Dowager Countess of Rothes. 

On the 2ist, at Luton, Bedfordshire, Frances, Widow of the late John Chase, Esq. ; 
in her 91st year. 

On the 220, in consequence of a fall from his horse, in St. James’s Park, on the after- 
noon previous, Francis Hildyard, Esq., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-law, Fellow 
of Clare Hall, Cambridge. 

On the 22d, at Leamington, the Rev. William Newcome, son of the late Primate of 
Ireland, of Hockwold Hall, Norfolk, and Vicar of Sutton, in the Isle of E ly. 

On the 23d, at Beningborough Hall, the Viscount Downe ; in his 74th year. 

On the 24th, at Richmond Park, the Countess Dowager of Dunmore. 

On the 24th, at Nettlecombe, Somerset, sir John Trevelyan, Bart. 

On the 25th, at V auxhall, Aun, Widow of the late J. D. Humbert, Esq., of St. Mary 
Axe ; in her 97th year. 











in a pleasing and chaste | 


| Rochdale, plasterers—T. W. and N. Rigby, 


! Charles Street, Mile End New Town, wine-coopers- 


Unattached— Major M. Power, from 85th Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. by purchase. 

Lrevet—Brevet Major P. Campbell, of the 95th Foot. to be Lieut.-Col. in the Army. 

To be Majors inthe Army—Capt. W. F. Williams, of the Royal Artillery ; Capt. J- 
F. A. Symonds, of the Royal Engineers ; Capt. H. G. Ross, of the Royal Artillery ; 
Capt. C. Dickson, of the Royal Artillery ; Capt. the Hon. R. C. H. Spencer, of the Royal 
Artillery ; Capt. P. Campbell, of the 95th Foot. 

Memorandum—Lieut.-Col. G. Barney, on half-pay of the Royal Engineers, has been 
allowed to retire from the Army, by the sale of an Unattached Lieut.-Culonelcy, he being 
about to become a settler in Australia. 

The Christian names of E nsign Bellairs, of the 19th Regt. are Edward Hooke Wilson. 


7 eh 
COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, May 26. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Simpson and Co. North Audley Street, cheesemongers—S. and E. Ebrall, Shrews- 
bury, gunmakers—Hewes and Jones, Bath Place, New Road, grocers—T. and W. Rigby, 
Rochdale, terra-cotta-manufacturers ; as far 
Cullum and Ling, Woodbridge, Suffolk, milliners—Hinds and Son, 
Walton and Shaw, Oldham, cot- 
ton-spinners— Rhodes and Brothers, Rochdale, cotton-spinners ; as far as regards C. T. 
Rhodes—Atherton and Co. Liverpool, tailors—Bradshaw and Blinkhorn, Pendleton, 
engravers to calico-printers ; as far as regards W. Blinkhorn—Grandidze and Son, 
Rochdale, clogmakers—Ayrton and Horrocks, Bolton-le-Moors, share-brokers—Smith 
and Sons, Colne, Lancashire, mousline de laine manufacturers; as far as regards T. 
Smith—Thompson and Storey, Hartlepool, grocers—J. and D. P. King, Buckingam, 








as regards T. Rigby 


| attornies—Cullen and Co. Wood Street, Cheapside, warehousemen—Gladstone and Co. 


| Calcutta, commission-merchants ; as far as regards A. Hay- 


| citors, 


‘ . - . | 
Francis Charlotte, Wife of D. Fraser, 
| Cheltenham ; 3 


‘Stanton and Co, Elswick, 
copperas manufacturers. BANKBUPTS. 

AVERY, JosEPH, Manchester Street, Manchester Square, dealer in plate, to surrender 
June 5, July 11: solicitor, Mr. Stafford, Buckingham Street, Strand ; official assignee, 
Mr. Follett, Sambrook Court. 

Beaton, Jonun, Upper Street, Islington, 
Warwick Court, Holborn ; official assignee, Mr. 

Bointon, Tuomas, Pickering, Yorkshire, money-scrivener, June 8, July 2 : 
Messrs. Hawkins and Co. New Boswell Court; Mr. Kendall, Pickering; 
Dunning and Stawman, Leeds; official assignee, Mr. Hope, Leeds. 

Brack, Epwarp HaRwoop, and ALLEN, JaMes, Mitre Court, Milk Street, warehouse- 
men, June 3, July 7: solicitors, Messrs. Reed and Langford, Friday Street ; Messrs. 
Sale andCo. Manchester ; official assignee, Mr. Pennell, Guildhall Chambers. 

Berton, ArtTucr, Ranciagh Whart, Pimlico, coal-merchant, June 10, July 3: soll- 
citor, Mr. Fitch, Bridge St. Blackfriars ; official assignee, Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane, 

CAaPLETON, RicuarD CARLILe, Cheltenham, tea-dealer, June 12, July 7: solicitors, 
Mr. Paterson, Bouverie Street; Mr. Roberts, Keynsham, Somersetshire ; official as- 
signee, Mr. Miller, Bristol. 

CUMMINGS, GEORGE GorRDON, late of America Square, Minories, glass-manufactarer, 
June 6, July 7; solicitor, Mr. Ruck, Mincing Lane; official assignee, Mr. Alsager, 
Birchin Lane. 

CLARKSON, JONATHAN, King’s Road, grocer, June 1, July 2: solicitor, Mr. Archbutt, 
King’s Road ; official assignee, Mr. Turquand, Old Jewry Chambers. 

Cooper, WituiaM, Bury St. Edmunds, hardwareman, June 4, July 11: solicitor, 
Mr. Goddard, King Street, Cheapside ; official assiznee. Mr. Green, Aldermanbury. 

Davis, Joseru, Pall Mall, dentist, June 9, July 3: solicitor, Mr. Beart, Bouverie 
Street; official assignee, Mr. Edwards, Frederick’s Place. 

Danson, WILLIAM, Birkenhead, builder, June 9, 29: solicitors, Cornthwaite and Co. 
Old Jewry Chambers ; Mr. Pemberton, Liverpool ; official assignee, Mr. Bird, Liverpool. 

GoLptuorp, Joseru, Manchester, crocer, June 12, July solicitors, Messrs. Jacques 
and Edwards, Ely Place; Holborn; Mr. Heath, Manchester ; official assignee, Mr- 
Ilobson, Manchester. 

Hey, STeruen, Colne, Lancashire, worsted-manufacturer, June 9, July 3: solicitors, 
Messrs. Hawkins and Co. New Boswell Court ; Mr. Parry, Manchester; Mr. Wells, 
Bradford ; official assignee, Mr. Hobson, Mauchester. 

Henkick, Joun Dovetas, Colchester, grocer, June 3, July 7: solicitors, Messrs. 
Milne and Co. Temple ; Messrs. Smythies and Goody, Colchester ; official assignee, Mr. 

Selcher, King’s Arms Yard. 

MALLET, WinLttam, Manchester, milliner, June 9, July 2: solicitors, Mr. Sibley, 
Wharnton Street, Pentonville; Mr. Brookes, Manchester ; official assignee, Mr. Hob- 
son, Manchester. 

Netsox, Rosert, Great Portland Street, hotelkeeper, June 3, July 3: solicitors, 
Messrs. Watson and Broughtons, Falcon Square ; official assignee, Mr. Pennell, Guild- 
hall Chambers. 

RupMay, Jortr, Bath, oilman, June 3, July 7: solicitor, Mr. Berkeley, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields ; official assignee, Mr. Pennell, Guildhall Chambers. 

TEMPEST, Joun and WiLL1AM Houiper, Leeds, share-brokers, June 8, July 2: soli- 
Messrs. Sudlow and Co, Chancery Lane ; Mr. Middleton, Leeds ; official assiznce, 
Mr. Hope, Leeds. 

Watts, WiLL1AM, Chelthenham, builder, June 9, July 7: solicitors, Mr. Packwood, 
Ir. Sabine, Bristol ; official assignee, Mr. Hutton, Bristol. 

WILkKrNson, James, Manchester, groccr, June 16, 30: solicitors, Mr. Hammond, 
Furnival’s Inn; Messrs. Bennett, Manchester ; official assignee, Mr. Pott, Manchester. 
DIVIDENDS. 

June 16, Gilpin, Villiers Street, army-clothiers—June 16, Tubb, Palace Row, New 
Road, cowkeeper—June 16, Ensoll, Broad Street, Bloomsbury, draper—June 18, Star- 


tailor, June 4, July 9: solicitor, Mr. Rae, 

Bell, Coleman Street Buildings. 

solicitors, 
Messrs. 






























| buck, Gravesend, shipwright—June 16, Burnett, Riches Court, Lime Street, merchant— 


June 23, Watkins and Innes, Manchester, lead-merchants—June 17, G. and 11. Schon- 
swar, Mauritius, merchants—June 22, Phillips, Huddersfield, oil-merchant—June 19, 
Lathbury, Burton-upon-Trent, mercer—June 22, Smith, Warwick, wine-merchant. 
CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 
June 16, Tuddenham, Pickering Place, Bayswater, builder—June 16, Martin, Stur- 
minster Newton, Dorsetshire, linendraper—June 16, Howe, Boxford, Suffolk, bricklayer 


















THE wich usbas 




















—June 17, A. and M. Duffield, Slough, braziers—June 17, Thompson, 

—June 17, Clark, Hounslow, builder—June 18, Dalton, Wandsworth, 

Freeman, Cheltenham, ing-housekeeper—June 12, Arkell, Stow-on- th e “Ww 
Gloucestershire, miller 18, Mellamby, Hart) , broker—June 17, Morley, 
Kingston-upon-Hull, merchant--Jane 18, Clark, Leeds, corn-factor—June 26, Cor 





lushire, shipowner. 

rented untess cause be shorn to the contrary on or b 
Poile, Rye, Sussex, merchant— Filbey, Norwich, wine-merchant- 

Somersetshire, wine-merchant —Harding, Lichtic schoolmaster— Williams, B 

victualler yhnson, Nantwich, druggist—Lendon senior, Exeter, currier—Lawrence, 

Redford Sireet, Covent Garden, dealer in watches—Cross, Greenwich, corn-merchant— 

Wood, Manche , Varnish-maker. 

DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 


fore J 


re J 16. 
“Metf wd, Lynecombe, 


ine 


Boston, Lin 
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stol, 


















Hindes and Thompson, Leeds, stock-brokers; first div. of 20s., and first div. of 6s. on 
A. Hindes’s separate estate, May 26, « ubsequent Tue sday; Mr. Kyni aston, Leeds 


or any s§ 
k 






ind “on, Leeds, stock-1 Thompson's separate estate) ; first div. 
26, or any subsequent Tuesday; Mr. Kynaston, Leeds—Stanton, Bristol, 
liv. of 7s. May 27, or any subsequent Wednesday ; Mr. Acraman, Bristol 

loucestershire, miller ; second and final div. of 0}d. May 27, or any sub- 

; Mr. Acraman, Bristol—O’Neill and Co. Brinder Works, Glamor- 


—Thompson 
of 10d. May 
grocer ; 1! 
Groves, Wi 
sequent Wednes 












k, ¢ 













ganshire, shipowners ; div. of 5d., and div. of 2s. on R. Salkeld’s separate estate, May 29, 
or any subsequent Friday; Mr. Follett, Basinghall Street--Clayton, Edgeware Road, 
victualler; civ. of 10s, May 29, or any subse quent Pettey s Mr. Follett, Basinghall 
Street—-Blyth, Cheimsford, grocer; div. of 2s. ¢ May 29, or any subsequent Friday ; 

Mr. Follett, basinghall Street— and Co. Ludgate Hill, linendrapers ; div. of is. 6d 
May 29, or any subsequent Friday Mr. Follett, Basinghall Street—J. and G. Hardy, 
Wisbeach st. I’eter’s, grocers ; final div. of 14s. 8d. May 27, and two subsequent Wed- 


Webber, Wood Street, Cheapside, warehouseman ; 
Wednesdays ; Mr. Turquand, Old Jewry 
st div. 10s. any Thursday ; 

; first div. of Lid. May 


nesdays ; Mr. Turquand, Old Jewry- 
second div. of 4s. May and two subsequent 
—Clarke and Plilips, Leicester, bankers (se 
Mr. Christie, Birmingham—Bromley, Gray's Inn, serivene 
aud two sublseqgucut Wednesdays ; Mr. Turquand, Old Jewry. 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
Inverkeithing, baker, June 1, 29. 
May 29, Jun 


oT 
24 









27, 








Henpersox, W., 
Lippe. ., Port Glasgow, merchant, 

SAMUEL, T., Glasgow, merchant, June 1 
Suaw, J. i. and W., Glasgow. alico-printe rs, June 1, 22. 
WALKER, U., Glas; vincny manufacturer, May 28, June 18. 


Friday, May 29. 


PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 


19, 




















Brandics and Co. Liverpool, merchants-—The Birmingham Metal Works; so far as 
regards B. Weikersheim—UWereman and Shepherd, Eltham, gardeners—Brown and 
Whitaker, Manchester, commission-agents—Jeffels and' Abbay, Leeds, share-brokers— 
Symons and Barns, Hadlow, Kent, taliors Houghton and Massey, Friday Street, 





Cireus, accountants— 
Saddleworth, Yorkshire, cotton-spinners —Torbeck and Co. Baker's 
41, soda-water-manufacturers—Broadbent and Co. Halifax, worsted 
Hurst and Co. Kingston-upon-Hull, smiths—Soewood and Chect- 
Tomlinson and Co olton-le- Moors, cotton-spinners— 
Borough Market, oil-purifiers— Edwards and Fry 

share-brokers —Stott and Co. Newton Heath, near 





warchousemen-— Anderson and Smith, on Street, Finsbury 
Shaw and Sons, 
Row, Whitecha; 
stufl-manutfacturers 
ham, Manchester, engravers 
Duyck and Backett, Stoney Strect, 
Stocks and Hudson, Huddersfield, 





















Manchester, leather-dressers—Shepherd and Bates, Bradford, woolstaplers—Hill and 
Lloyd, Liverpool. iroumongers—T. W. and C. Parratt, Pradtord, engravers—Wheelock 
and Jones, M et Drayton, mercers---Hymer and Co. Snaith, Yorkshire, 





mes, Ebury Street, 
ster, upholster 
Brook Street, 


and Rogers, Newport, porter-dealers—R. and T 
Gloucester, hatters—Bown and Co. I 
ntants—Smyth and ¢ 


Gregory 
Colchester and Ce, 
and Wolton, Colman Street, acco 


Abbott 
New Road, 











carriage-dealer W.and J. Haich, Laneashire, coal-Jde alers Pierce and Harrison, 
Liverpool, bric : yers—Stott and Greenhalgh, Oldham, cotton-spiuners—Buekley and 
Co. Oldham, roller-makers—Capas and Chatiiel!, Ballsall Heath, Worcestershire, 
builders Ratton and Waterhouse, Salford, calico-printers Hows is and Thomas, 
Cardiff, linendrapers—I. 1J. R. New Bond Strect, booksellers—Coombs 
and Ellyett, Portsea, taik Tomilins . Bolton-le-Mvors, cotton-spinners, 





BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 
RIsHTON, JAMes, Owen Darwen, Lancashire, cotton-spinner. 
BANKRI 
grocer, t vler June 16, 
. gnee, Mr. e, Birmingham. 
tham, tilliner, June 11, July 9: solicitor, Mr. 
ial assignee, Mr craman, Bristol. 
and James, Wellington Chambers, Southwark, hop-merch: 
Mr. Phillips, Size Lane; elticial assignee, Mr. Graham, 
iE SAMUEL, and CR , WILLIAM, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
i , Messrs. Capes and Stuart, Gray’s Inn; Mr. Hewison, 
u assignee, Mr. Wakley, Ni stle-upon-Tyne. 







solicitor, 





Nottingham, 
Nottingham ; offfeial : 


SALDOC® 
Mr. Brown 
Binp, M 
Cheltenham ; 
Boyp, Jour 
July 10: soliciter, 
COXWELL, GEor 
June 5, July 9: 
castle-u; " 


WiILLIAM, 








A, Ch Winterbotham, 


e 
Pt | 






June 15, 
jeman St. 
merchants, 
New- 



















Darn im, WILLtAM, chinend, Surrey, tailor, June 5, July 3:  solicitora, 
Kinder and Sorrell, Jowry Strect ; oficial assignee, Mr. Belcher, King’s Arms Y 
Davies, Nosrur, Abbey Tintern, Monmouthshire, dra June 12, July 10: s 





Hutton, Bristol. 
gent, June 


evan, Ivistol ; official assignee, Mr. 
ERMAN, Cuaktes Frepeaick, Philpot Lane, 





12, July 10: solicitors, 













Amory and Co. Throgmorton Street ; official assignee, Mr. Edwards, Old Jewry 
FREEMAN, Gre r, June 5, July 11: solicitors, Messrs. Alicn and 
Nicoll, Queen St nee, Mr. Green, Aldermanbur 





, Victualler, June 9, July jicitor, 
Mr. Miller, Bristol. 
timber-merehant, June 16, July 10: 


snee, Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane. 


ystwith, C: 
ay’s Inn Square ; official assicne 


JErrRiEs, Ti 
Mr. Chaplin, ¢ 
Locks, WinttiaM, L 
Solicitor, Mr. Taylor, Me 





Curtain Road 
official 





urd Street, 
wate Street; 


assi 











tEED, Nevemian Joan, Marlboronczh, brewer, June 11, July 10: solicitors, Messrs. 
Bennett and aul, Size Lane ; official assignee, Mr. Hutton, Bristol. 

toLFE, FRANCIS, ut Marlborouczh Street, flor, June 6, July 10: solicitors, 
Messrs. VE kett, Golden Square; official assignee, Mr. Alsager, Birchin Lane. 








h ut, June 10, July 1: solicitors, Mr. 
official assignee, Mr. Kynaston, Hull. 


solicitors, Messrs. lon and 


Kin m-upon-THall, corn-mere 
Messrs. Holden & sson, Hall; 
Tavistock, tailor, June 10, July I: 
ignec, Mr. Hernaman, Excicr. 
DIVIDENDS. 
Street, mer 





Sc GER, THOMAS, 
if 





Story 


, WILLIAM, 
Exeter; official ass 





Daw, 


Great Tower 





June 19, Reis a virch hants—June 19, Clirisp, 









































Street, win k Harrison, Poole prevision-merchant Munk- 
house and Gorman merchants—June 19, Johnson and Co. Romford, bankers 
—June 19, Dow, draper—June 19, laidstone, brewer- June 19, 
Clayton, Filagware Road, victualler—Jane 19, Rog June 22, Barlow, 
Stepney Green, i: nerchant —June 22, Hutten, Ri re, draper—June 
22, Bucknell, Hei lon, carman—June 22, Blacker and Earit Gresham Street, 
warehousemen—June 19. Carter and Jackson, Brewer Street, woollen-drar 

Jane 20, inset, St n-Stour, Worcestershire, aucti« 2. , 

East Stonchons onshire, June 26, Hute 

stock-broker—Junue 25, Patchett, ifax, wor l-in 

Batley, Yorkshire, raz-merchant 26, Clark, eds, corn 

head and Halero, Leeds, stock-brokers —June 2 Vickles, B nal 

manufactnrer-Junc 25, Allen, Castlegate, Yorkshire, apothecary —J 

J. R. rd, Yorkshire, worsted-spinners—June 23 Sud: n, Kirk kburto 1, 





Cousen, Pra 


cloth-manutactnr ‘ “ER rIricaTes 





























To be aranteal cotse be wn to the contrary, on the fay fim , 
June 19, Brunswie S ny merchant Jn e25,M \ e, draper— 
Haruphrys rhet, hotel-keeper—June 19, R r er —June 
vou ‘ muiller June 25, Phillips, Hudder 1 
ham, Merthyr, Glame nshire, butcher —June 
smith—June 23, Beaumont, woollen cloth-manufacturer—J a 
head and Hale %, stax June Cross, Weymouth, coa 
June 24, Macuire rminzham, draper—June 21, Morris, Manchester, auctioneer— 
Jane 23, Lord, Manchester, dver. 
gy - 


shown to the contrary on or before June 19. 








é Srooke, Siow Rebinson, Swansea, grocer—Ilinxman, Harley 
Strect, Wine- Coram Street, surgeon—Childs, Queen Anne 
Street, Cav Moorgate Sireet, merchant—Dowglass, Vigo 


Street, cloth-man Houndsditeh, carpenter. 

DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 
t-factor; first div. of 5s. any Saturday ; Mr. Green, Alderman- 
. Yorkshire, grocer; first and final div. of Is. 5d. June 2, or 
iy; Mr. Hope, Leeds—Green, Leeds, bookseller; third d of 
after June 1; Mr. Young, Leeds. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTKATIONS. 

Dingwall, merchant, June 3, 24. 
A. and G., Fortrose, Ross-shire, merchants, June 6, July 4. 


Watt, Old7 
bury—J whkson, 
any subsequent 
. 62. any day 






Macpnait, J., 
M‘Leay, 
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_ CURRENT. 


H FUNDS. 
Saturd 


PRICES 


BRITIS 





(Closing Prices 
Monday | Twe scr} 





3 per Cent Consols ......6 «ceses ceeres 














Ditto for Account . ......+.. . 3 
3 per Cents Reduced ..... ee 98 
34 BOP COMED. ccccccces coveseoce eee O78 
Long Annuities ... Se lod 
Wa Stock, 7 per Cent . 205% 
India Stock, 10G........  seeeeees -- 
Exchequer Bills, Wa. pe rdiem ....... ° 2 
India Bonds, 3 spits AG Ln cccce — 





FOREIGN FUNDS. 
Last Official Quotation during the Wee 


ending Triday Eveni 
















































Alabama (Sterling). .......5p.Ct Massachusetts Sterling 
AUSriAN .....cccccees 5 — | Mexican co cecce oe 
Beigian.......0+0 it— | Ditto Deferred. oc c-esee A 
Ditto ceesscocve er Michigan..... . ° 
Meaziliam . .ccc.coce co-ceosd = | Mississippi (Ster 
ucnos Ayres . . «‘-— Neapolitan .. © e-ceses 
OMEMBM cncccces crcccvcase ‘— New York (18 ere 8 
Columbian (ex : Venes zucla) .6 — Ohio.... eee 
Dauish sree ceed = | re nnsylvani: a. 
Dutch (Ex juilders) .. 2) — Peruvian 
Ditto. . t= | Portuguese 
French .....ccccceeces t= Ditto. . eeeeees 
Ditto aa 5— Russian. . 
indiana sterling) ........ 5— Spanish .... . 
is t= Ditto.. e 
Kentucky .... «- -_ = | Ditto (Passive . 
Louisiana Stertin t= Ditto | Deferred oe se 
Maryland (Sterling) ...... 5s— Venezucla Active 
FARES. 
(Last Official Quotation Rt a. the Weck ending Friday Evening. 
MINes— Banks 
Rolanos .....5 seeeees os _— Australasian .. ...sses.e — 
Brazilian Imperial ° —_ Brit'sh North American — 
Ditto (St. John atti eceee Colonial oeecccceres —_ 
Cobre Copper . é sepa . 25 Commercial of London — 
London and Westminster 27 
m and Gloucester ....| London Joint Stock ‘ 
and Glasgow... Natignal of Ireland 20 
oanties... ..... National Provincial —_ 
G ind Function .... 2 seeeeess | Provincia! of Ireland .......... — 
Great oo En and o treed Union of Australia ...... ... S| 255 
Great Wester ec Union of London .....se-eeees 103 
Liverpool noc M: anchester. Doc xs— 
London and Brighton .... 64 East and West India. .. ..... lt 
London and Blackwall . 73 London .. oo lle 
London and Greenwich ’ St. Katherine | os 
London and Birn 228 Miscettanrove { 
London and Croyd 225 Australian Agricultural .. ...../ _ 
Manchester and Kirmingh: 2m 814 British American Land ..... _ 
Manchester and Leeds .. } 127 . 
Midiand. . | 150 | oense-0 
South-« aster m ot isd r liSicam. 
South-western .......+. orecces 793 Royal Mai! Steam 
York and North Midland ‘| 8 South Australian : —_— 
RANK OF ENGLAND 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and Sth Victoria, cap. 32,for the week ending 
on Saturday the 2.d day of May 1si6. 


DEPARTMENT. 

5) Government Det 
Other Securitic 
Gold Coin and Bullion 


Notes issued .cssccecceeeseess bt £11415,100 









| Silver Bulliow ...... 
wos 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Proprietors’ Capital . - £14,553,000 Government Securi 


cluding Dead Wei 
Other Securities .. 
Notes 
Gold and 


3,426,906 ght. 
° 4.509.153 
Other eo» 15,917,268 


Seven Day aud other Bilis 





Com... 





‘Silver 





£ 
xchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners of N 


»,705,948 
ional Debt &* 





*Includin 





Per oz. 


METALS 







BULLIOD 











Fereign Gold in ars, Standard... £3 17 9% Copper, Lritish Cakes £4 3 60 00°00 
Foreign G segs Portugal Pieces 317 5 Iron, Kritish Bar 00... 60606 
Wow Dears ...cccccccee soccscces 0 4 92) Lead, british P 19 00..19 5 @ 
Silver in Lars, Standard... ....0 401 Steel, Engl ish © 6 0 ove 











GRAIN, Mark Lane, May 29. 
s. 
Rye .....+. 34 te 36 Maple 
Barley White 
Malting . Bo lers 
—i Malt, Ord... 54— 5 Beans, Ticks. 
Fine ..... 56-55 Pine -. 56—-58 ld. 
Super.New 58—60 | Peas, loz 30—31 Harrow 















AVERAGE P KICES OF CORN. DUTY ON FOREIGN ¢ 
Per ‘ar mee ria!) of England aad Wales. For the present We 
Wheat . . 2d. tye Od. 1 SED cc. un Be AS .cnnncses 9s. 6d 
tarley 8 Beans . 3 i Barley. 9 0 ieans 7 6 
Oats 6 Peas . 34 4 DAES cccceccce 5 0 Peas 86 





Weekly Averages for the Weck endiag May 2%. 
288. 10d.—Onts, 22 , 34s. 6d. —Neans, 368.0d.—Teas, 34s. 6d, 





t, 55s. 5d.—Barley, 


nors. 
re ont Pockets ........ Os.to Os. s. tol 60s, 
Choice ditto o— 0 —120 
Sussex Pockets o— 0 —- 8 
Fine ditto.... o— 0 ae 





HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 56 Trusses. 






















CeMbeRLAND. w ‘HITEC HAPEL, 
Sis. to BSS. eee eeeeee . . to 
60 — 75 0 . ° j} — 60 
o— 0 O@ = DO ceo sescces - 6 
10 — 115 8&5 — 135 mm — 128 
33 — 36 sa = 6 o=— @ 
FLOUR V ROVISIONS 
Town-made ......... persack 19s.to 53s. Butter—Dest Fresh, |! per doz. 
Seconds........ « 45 — 48 Carlow, 34. Gs. to 41, 12s wt 
Essex lSaffolk n board ship 42 — 45 Bacon, pe Wi. 0s, — 5Bag 
Norfolk and Stockton ...... 10 — 43 Cheese, Cheshire is — 7 
tran per ipiniend o— 0 Derby Plain 56 — 64 
Potlar o-— 0 Ha ums, York. “3 — 74 





read, 7d. to sha. - the “4ib 


Eggs, French, per 120, 4 Bd. to 5s od. 


BUTCHERS’ ME 








Newoare oa LFADENHATL.* SMiraFIELo. 
d. s. da, s. a 
Reef... 3 ito3 Sto4 
Mutton eooee 4 Om 4 4— 4 
Veal.. ° 40—46—5 
Pork . eo aee BIDO—4 BS 
Lamb. 5 6—6 6—O O| Pigs 239 weve 300 





ascoe & 
* To sink the offal, per 8lbs. 





OTLS, COALS, CANDLES. 









Rape Oil. te candies £1 13s. 0d | re a, Bohea, fi: 0s. 24.to Os oe: 
Kefined 11t 0 Congou, fine - sw. 2 OS oe 
Linseed OFF. 1 3 Souchong, tine ... -. 13 —2 ; 
Linseed Oil- Cake — r 1000 00 * In B ond—Duty 2s. 1d. pertb. 
Candles, per dozen, 5s. Od. to 5s. Gd. | Coffee, fine (in bond) per ewt. 92s. to 140s, 
Moulds (6d esas discount) 7s. 6d. | Good Ordinary . + «45s. to 528. 
Coals, Hetton. .. oes wees 15a, Od, Sugar, Muscovado, ‘per ewt.. Sod. 
TOSS cocecses ce 158. 3d. | West India Molasses... 195 0d. to 26s. 6d. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





Subscribers 


I ER “MAJESTY? S THEATRE L— 
The Nobility, t , . 





fully informed, that an EXTRA } 
on Tuurspriy Nexr, June the Pan 1846, 
performed Mozart’ s chef-@a@ayre, IL DON 
Donna Anna, Madame Grisi; Donna 1 





when will be 
GIOVANNI 
lene yy San 














chioli; Zeriina, sda ne 

Fornasari; Leoporelio, Si 

Lablache ; [1 Commendatore, + li; Don Ottavio. 
Signor Mario. With the Ballet 


Department, comprising the 
Socks Taglioni, Mesdliles. Mo cele 
Madile. Lucile Grahu ; M.st. Leon, 
and M. Perrot. 


HEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN.— 
M. JULLIEN’S CONCERTS DETE For One Month 
only). M. Jullien has the honour to announce t abole 
ened by the success of his Winter Series of ¢ 
flattered by te kind and jiberal patronage now 
years bestowed on his exertions, he has determing 
izing also an Annual Series of Concerts dE 
of the year termed the London Se 
artistes of the first eminence 
metropolis, offers great 
Mature ; while the « gation 
mental talent, will afford an « 





» ‘ 
M. Gosselin, M. 1 












whe at t portion 


f this 





" : ty 
to the Concerts d’'Eré. OF these vi lien’s 
intention to avail himself in every 
sent his patrous with a Short Seri r 
both Vocal and Instrumental Music anc 
at such a reasonable charge as to all y th 
Entertainments. ‘The Coucerts will commence on Priday Jui 


12th, and in due ise full particulars will t nnou 
Advants ill be taken of the Season to ar 
ral Decoration, and every arrangement mad 
to the attractions of a Popular Au ment 
\ HiTSUN HOLIDAY S.—GENERAL 
TOM THI MB will t his LEVEES at 

HALL, revio his final 

appear Every Day 
and Performances in 





ea Ne 
which can ack 





which he had the honour of appearing three times before 
her Majesty, and at all the principal Courts of 
Hours of Exhibition, from half-past 12 to 2, 





3 to 5, and half-past 7 to 9 o'Clock.—Admission, 

dren under Ten years of age, Half-price.—All Tickets that 

have been issued wiil be received, notwithstanding their 

dates.—After 9 o’Clock each Evening, the Genera! appears in 

his New Piay at the City of London Theatre, Bishopsgate St 

yavane PLEYEL’S SECOND RECITAL 
will take place at the Hanover Square Roomson T 


KS- 











Day Moanine, June 4. Madame Pleyel will perform a s¢ 
tion from the works of Beethoven, Thalberg, Liszt, Dohle 
De Meyer, &c. Malle. Vera and Herr Pischek — sing. | 
served seats, l5s.each, single tickets, 10s. 6d. each, at Cramer, 
Beale ud Co ’s, 201, Regent Street; and at all the principal 








Music-wa warehouses 
ME. MOSCHELES’ FAREWELL 
MORNING CONCERT will take place on Wepnespay, 
June 17, at the Hanover Square Rooms, when he will have 
the honour to perform several of his Grand Orchestrai Com- 
positions, and Bach's celebrated Concerto with two obligato 
flutes. Maiame Caradori Allan, Madame Knispel, Mademoi 
selle Bockholtz, Herr Holzel, and Herr Pischek (who will 
sing several new MS Songs composed for him by Mr. Mos 
cheles) will sustain the Vocal parts. Stalls ls., and Tick- 








ets, 10s. 6d. each, to be had at Messrs 
Leaper, and Mrrewert, and of Mr. Moscnetes , Chester 
Place, Regent's Park. 


HE W SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 
WATER COLOURS.—The Twelfth Annual Exhibition 

is now open at their Gall 3}, Pall Mall, near St. James's 
Palace. Admission, 1s. ; Cat 6d. James Faney, Sec 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12, ST. JAMES’S 
SQUARE.—The ANNUAL GENERAL MEPTING of the 
Members of this Institution will be held Tuts Day, in the 











3, 
alog uc 





Rooms of the Statistical Society, on the gr 1-floor of this 
house. The Ear! of Cuarenpon, the President, will take the 
Chair at Three o'Clock wes 

_ May 30. :aNE, Sec. and Librarian 










. > 
PxeLe SH HOMCOP: \THIC ASSOCIA- 
TION.—NOTICE# is hereby given, that the FIRST AN- 
NUAL G SRAL MEETING of the Association will be held 
in the Great Room of the Socicty of Arts, No. 19, John Street, 
Adelphi, on Terspay the 9th of June vext, at Seven o'clock in 
the Evening precisely. The Kight Hon. Lord Rosrnat Gros- 
VENOR, M.D’. President of the Association, in the Chair 
B By order of the Committee, R. W. Hecariey, Hon. Sec 


(OCIETY for PROMOTING the AMEND- 


MENT of the LAW.—The Public Meeting advertised to 











Cramer, CHarrece, | 


be held at the Society's Rooms on Wednesday me, the 27th | 


of May, is POSTPONED to Savcapay the 6th of Jone ; when 
the attendance of all persons interested in the important ob- 
ject of the Amendment of the Law is earnestly 
The Right Hon. Lord = suam will take 
Three o’clock precisely .—21, Regent Street. 


H FORTICULTU RAL SOCIETY OF 
DON.— EXHIBITIONS AT THE G 
next Mecting will take place on 
subjects for Exhibition must be at 
12th, or at the Garden before Half- past ‘Fi ght o'clock, a.m 
on the day of Exhibition. The gates will be open to Visiters 
at One, p.m. Tickets are issued to Fellows at this office, price 
5s. each ; or at the Garden, in the afternoon of the days cf 
Exhibition, at 7s. 6d. each; but then only to Orders from 
Fellows of the Society. N.B. No Tickets will be issued in 
Regent Street on the day of E xhibiti on.—21, Regent Street. 


OTICE to PAINTERS, SCULPTORS, AR- 


CHITECTS, and ENGRAV Ih RS.— The Atelier for the 
STUDY of LIVING MODELS, 14, Upper St. Martin's Lane, 
Established in 1422, is open to Subscribers every Evening, 
from half-past Five to half-past Seven o'clock, and is the only 
establishment in London,except the Royal Academy, wherein 
this important branch of high art can be properly cultivated 
There will be two or three Vacancies for Members previous to 
the 8th of June, when the elections will be held. Artists and 
Amateurs desirous of being elected may obtaiu the requisite 
information as to the mode by writing to the Curator, or ap- 
plying at gs Atelier. 

_May2 27th, 1846 Ww. B 


Beary COLOURED PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PORTRAITS, so highly eculogised by all the leading 
Journals, are taken daily, from 9 till 6, at 34, Parliament 
Street, Westminster ; 85, King William Street, City ; and the 
Royal Polytechnic Institution, Regent Strect. ‘* The brilliancy 
and warmth of tone gained b y the patentec’s new method of 
colouring add materially to the excellence of the Portrait 

“ The Portrait stands out in bold relief, clear, round, and life 








LON- 


ARDEN.—The 








> on I 








Sansrizip Taytor, Curator 








like.” Licences to exercise the Invention in London or the 
Provinces gr: ranted by Mr. Brarp, (sole patentee of the 
Daguerréotype,) 8 », King Wiliam Street, City. 


TEAM to CEYLON, MADRAS, and C CAL- 
CUTTA, vid EGYPT, Regular Monthly Mail Steam Con- 
ve e for Passe: ngers and Light Goods.—The Peninsular and 
tal Steam-Navigation Company book passengers and re- 
ceive goods and parcels for the above ports by their steamers, 
Starting from Southampton the 20th, and from Suez on or 
about the 10th of every month. ee ee aie of passage-money, 
of the steamers, and to ure passages, apply at the 
pany’s Offices, 51, St. Mary ‘Ane, Landon. 





USTRALIA.—THE LONDON JOINT- 


yk STUC KB ANK cont to transmit the funds of emi- 











ec ny of New South Wales, by grantin 
mimercial Banking Company of Sydney 
ble terms. The f of 





Sydacy and Li 





AR Manager. 


pe LONDON ASSU RANCE SURGE: 


TION. Ls d A 72 T a ae 
























Assurances may be effected 
t ty be had by a written or 
t 7, Roya m 
! he reat 
Ass nees on ev nof 
ind M u es at the currer of 
uJ AURENCE, See 
YNGLISH AND SCOTTISH LAW LIFE 
4 ASSURANCI nd LOAN ASSOCIATION, 12, Waterloo 
” and 119, Princes Street, Edinbur 
So i Capi‘al, One Million 
, Annui ions, and Endowm«c 
the English and ttish principles of As ne 
ensive systemof Loan in connexion with Lif 
undoubted personal or other 
d participate in two-thirds e Profits 
Bea Ww s, Actuary and Secr ry 
THE ROYAL NAVAL, MILIT AR ie, E isT 
INDIA, and GENERAL LIFE ASSURKA IETY 
Water I dor 
Day 
I Sir Frederick Smit t.H., R.E., € 
illiam Gossett, C.B. K.C.U B.D 
Admiral the ion. kburr CB. MP 
iity 
ek burs 





Gen. Sir Thomas Bradford 
Major-Gen. Sir P. Ross, G.¢ 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir John Gar« 
Major-Gen. Sir Hew D. Ro 
Capt. Sir Geors R 
Major-Gen. Taylor, C.B. P.1 
Major-Gen. E. Wynyard, ¢ 
Major-Gen. Arnold, K.H. RE 
Major-Gen. Clelland, E.1-C.s 
Licut.-Col. H. Hanmer, K.H. late R.3.G 
Lieut.-Col. Purchas, E.1.C.8 
Lieut.-Col. Matson, RK. 
Major Shadwell Clerke, K.H 
Archibald Hair, Esq. M.D 
Capt. William Lancey, 
Wiliam C 
James Nugent Daniell Esq. 
Wilbraham Taylor, 
A tuary—John Finlaison, 
Assurances are granted 
station of life, and for eve 
larly favourable terms. 
Persons assured in this office may change tron 
to another without forfeiting their policies 
A Bonus amounting to thirty percent on the actual value of 
the policies was apportioned to the assured at the First 
Septennial Mecting held in th y wa? isd. 
; B 


Akous Li 















Government Calcuiator. 
» lives of persons i 
of the world, upon partic 








2 one Country 





Sc 








LIFE ASSU RANCE. COMPANY, 


Throgmorton Street, Bank 











Ex =... red by special Act of Parliament. 
Thomas Farncomb, Fsq. Alde rng Chairman 
William Leaf Esq. Depu 
Richard E. Arden, Esq ji Kupe rt yams by, Esq 


Will.am Bar . 
Edward Bates, Esq 
Thomas ( -amplin, ksq 
James Clift, E 


Ds | J. Humphery, Esq. Ald. M.P 
homas Kelly, Esq Ald. 
Je.emiah Pilcher, Esq. 
| Lewis Pocock, Esq 











eaffreson, 2, Finsbury Square 
Surgeon—W c oulson, Esq. 2, Pr nde rick’s Piace, Old Jewry 
Consulting Actuary—Prof. Hall, of King’s College 
LOW RATES OF PREMIUM.—Persons assuring in this 
office have the benefit of the lowest rate of premium which is 


and which is in 
have _ wise the 


compatible with the safety of the assured, 
effect equivalent to an Annu al Bonus ; the 
security of a ls subscribed capital— 
nearly a quarter of a Millior 
wards of 60,0002. arising from the ssut 









we 
n Annual Inc 
of between 





5,000 and 





tEMIUM TO ASST RE 100 
r i 








Age For One Year rs ars Whole Term 

20 2 eS .- £211 

34 07 

40 214 

50 1 “ § ° * 4 ell 

60 . i . y 4 ‘ - 6 01” 

One hat f the Wh Term Premium may remain on credit 
for seven years ; or one-third of the premium may remain for 
life as a debt upon the policy at 5 per cent, oy may be paid off 
at any time without notice. 

In assurances for advances noney as security for debts, 
or as a provision for a family, wi the least pres nt outlay 


is desirable, the varied and 
will be found to be particular! 
Claims paid in one month after proofs have been furnished 
Eowa Bares, Resident Director 

mmission to Solicitors and Agents. 


AND LAW LIFE 





mprehensive tables of the Arg 
favourable to the assured 





A liberal « 




















PENCaustic, Vv 


| dress, DAVORE NSA 


I SOCIETY 
Inn f , London 
CAP! TAL, of 1007. each. 
tight Hon. Lord Monteagle ] Senior, Esq..a 
Right Hon D | Master in Chancery 
Baron. | Charles Purton oy vr, Eaq., | 
Hon. Mr. Ju i Q.c., LL.D., F.R.S 
Hon. Mr. J orge Capron, Esq 
J. B. Armstrong, Esq | John Herbert Koe, Esq. Q.C 
Thomas W m. C apron Esq | Charles Henry Moore, Esq 
Mr. Sergeant Clarke Henry Hoyle Oddie, Esq 
John Ellis Clowes, Esq | Sir Francis Palgrave, F.R.S. 
William I. Denne, Esq. Phillimore, D.C.L. F.R-S. 
Sir Fortunatus Dwarris George <. Potter, Esq 
Francis Ewart, Esq F. Newman Rogers, Esq. Q.C. 


n, Es Nassau W 
E. Wilbra 





Samuel |. Fea 
N. Hollingswert! 


Senior, Esq 
ham, Esq. Q.¢ 


* 


| Eric Rudd, Esq 
| George Lak Russel Esq 
lHioare, Fleet Street 


PRS 


J.T. Graves, Esq 
R. J. Phillio 





rion 
Messrs. Rooper, Birch, an dl Ingram, Lincoln's Inn Fields 
edical Officers. 





John Scott, M.D. | 
a Secretary 
IJ Seiventer, Esq MA., PRS 

This Society grants Insuri ances to mect every kind of Pecu- 

niary risk contingent upon ration of human life. 

Four-fifths of the profits are divided among the Assured. 

The Rates are calculated on the lowest scale consistent with 
security, from the Government Returns. The payments may 
be made yearly, half-ycarly, and qu y, during life, or for 
a limited period. 

Assurances for the whole Term of Life may also be effected 
upon an Increasing Scale, commencing at a Rate much below 
the ordinary Premiums, and exempt from any augmentation 
for a period of seven years. 

The Board meets every Wednesday, at half-paat Three 
o’Clock, to receive Proposals and transact other business ; but 
any Assurance for which immediate despatch is required may 
be effected on the same day that it is proposed. 

The usual Commission allowed to all Solicitors. 


Robert Willis, M.D B. Atkinson, Esq 




















BOMBAY and MADR. \S_ RAIL- 


ee , Fenchurch No further ap- 
scan be received afte Thursday, May 28 
iste, Ry order, Jas. Wann, Sec 


| IRECT BOMBAY ul MADRAS RALL- 
WAY—T < uit at they shail 


| IRECT 
WAY 


plications for share 












preceed to A s s immediate ; fter the 28th May 
1846 
j IRECT bt BAY and MADR AS RAIL- 
ay AY —1 © are ct 

1 . s has s ¥ grea 
th i press form of application, that 
ne ipa l with the most uucxeeptionabl 
r ence t t dt 

F fA 
To the I 5 ( t Bombay and 
Gen ns 1 tting tome 


ind if the deposit 
in your letter of 
void 

















1;DINBURGH, LEITH, AND GRANTON 
Aa RAILWAY 
The T tors ( ! t ceive TEN- 
DERS for LOANS j +, for Sums of not lese 
an 51K ¥: it the rate of 4) per 
Cent, pa s and Whitsunday, 
by the under? t I 
—Me-srs nd sirchin Lane. 
Lit —Messrs. Leyl 
Ed rgh.—City of Glasgow Banh 
2ist 184 ) i f the Board, 
8, Abercromby i’ AcicesnG Vrewp, Sec. 





PALE ALE, 
ind supplied to 
BERKY 


Bass’s East INDIA 
) amended by the first Mc 
them both in bottles and casks, by the Agents, H. G 
and Co., 3, St. J s Street 








prestosr. ANS BEER, 4s.; East India Pale 





Ale, 5s.; Edinburgh Ale, 7s. $d.; London Stout, (Reed’s,) 
7s. per dozen, in the finest cond tion, at ANDREW USHER 
and CO.’s, .of Ediaburgh,) No. 1, Northumberland Street, 
Strand 


YETTS’S PATENT BRANDY, exclusively 

used at Guy’s, St. G . Thomas's, the Westmin- 
ster, and Hospitals, and at the Manchester, Bristol, 
Brigh » and othe r May be procured in every 
locality at 3s. per bottle, protected by the patent metallic cap- 
sule, embossed * s's Patent Brandy, 7, Smithticid Bars ” ; 
or at the distillery, their only establishment, at 16s. per gallon 
in bulk, or at Is the capsuled in quantities not 


less than twe gallons 
O EMIGRANTS.—AGRICULTURAL 
WEDLAKE, Widow of the 


IMPLEMENTS.—Mrs. MAI 

T. Wedlake, Is, Fenchurch Street, City, informs Emi- 
ere cial ind others that she continues tomanufacture those Agri- 
cultural Impleme n wv which her late husband was so exten 
sively patronized settlers of South Australia, Van Die 
men’s Land, Swan River, New Zealand, and other British Co- 
lonies. May be inspecte a as above 


s, St 

















bottles, 




















4 TENT TILES 

at MINTO 

oft Blackfriars i 

Wrart, Par nd Co., Agents, 

y been consid duced in price. 

ornamental Door Furni- 
& 


BEDDING, 
res, and prices, 
rticles that are 
ree by post, 
st in London, 
ing (no bed- 
rand Sox, Feather 


; “y AVE MI es may be 
purchased ’ 10USe, 9, Albion 


Place, Surrey side 





The above tiles have lat 
N.I. An ass ent of plain 
ture, Slabs, and Tile- 





for Fireplaces, & 


LIST of 


and SON’S 


EAL 3 
Hl containi 
by which 7 
best suited to ma 
on application ¢ 
exclusively for the 
steads or other furn 











mummers 
ure bein 


wh vw ind Re afu »pposite the Chape!) 
Tottenham Cou 1 Reo: 1d. 
\OLD FLAT HORIZONTAL WATCHES, 








d, with engine-turned cases, 
1 to continue the action of 
offered, price Six Guineas 
be found to perform very cor- 
is given, with fixed terme 
ttention required . 
» &e. 47, Cornhill, 
ion. N.B. Second- 


en opposer a 








the watch wh 
These elegant! 
rectly ; and a pri 








on which they wil 
T. COX SAVORY 
seven doors fre 
hand Watches pr 


ib cd 





B R rr cE iL ~~ 7 im Gold Snap, made 


.; well- 


four gold 






ayment by Post ads, 
atlemen waited upon for their com- 
syadon and its inity. Copy the ad 
r, 392Wych Street, Strand 





mands in any 
ists in I 

\IBBINS’S CREAM of ROSES and ROSE- 

Wo MARY.—This elegant article is respectfully offered to 
the nobility and gent . rt Hair-dresser and 
Perfumer, (from Paris, nd effectual pre- 
servative of the hair, and, from its purity, giving a perfect 
gloss and brilliancy. GIB " — S EXTRACT of ROSES and 
ROSEMARY iguid, made by the proprietor from the 
above-name ; ar <b w wh en applied in washing the hair, 
renders it soft 4 mmodious rootes fer hair-eutting 
and for giving lessons in hair-dressi —No. 7, King Street, 
St. James's 





















(Less AND SOFT SKIN.—The Balsamic 
/ Properties of ROWLAND’S KALYDOR pu the Skin 
of all eruptive maladies, freckles, tan, and discolorations, pre- 


reney of Complexion, 
yof the hands, arms, 
and neck. Its purif ing properties have ob- 
tained its exclusive selection by the Court and the Royal 
Family of Great nd those of the Continent of Eu- 
rope, together “elite” of the Aristocracy and 
* Haute Volec he words “‘ Rowland < " are 
on the Wrapper 6 > genuine bottle—Price 4s. 6d. and 
$s. 6d. per bo.tle. All others are ** Fraudulent Imitations!" 


YICHLY-CUT GLASS CHANDELIERS, 

r in great varicty of elegant and original Designs, from 
101. upwards. A very choice stock of richly-cut glass single- 
light Lustres, from 17s. per pair upwards. Double-light 
Girandoles, from per pair upwards Pianoforte and 
Table Lights, engraved and elegantly-cut Decanters, Wine 
Glasses, Tumblers, Goblets, and every description of Table- 
glass of the richest and newest patterns, at equally reason- 
able prices. Also, a very extensive and superior stock of 
Foreign Ornamental Glass, just imported, at F and C. 
OSLER’S London warehouse, 44, Oxford Street, near Ber- 
ners Street ; manufactory, Broad Strect, Birmingham. 
Established 1807. Wholesale and Export orders executed on 
the lowest terms. 


ducing a healthy 
and an admired s+ 
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CO.’S PATENI 
LETTER-FILES 
soft Paper-h 


ERRY AND © 
HOLDERS 
BANDS.—the advat 
tent El 
portant 
piercing 
removed, 
diminished it 
the following sizes, from Is. cac nd upw 
royal ito 1 fools siz 
by all Stat : i 
for Exportation, by PERILY 7,8 


py savers FISH SAUCE. —F. 


ving t s 


LLAST 
tht 








astic ban 
Lett 18 OF pal 
or deiacing t 





LAzeni 


are imposed upen y spurl us in tions 
Fish Sauce, 
the genuine 
on the bax 
and sign lizabeth La 
E. Lazexey and Son's ES 
to be prepared with that pe 
so justly admired as 
&c., and is manufacture A 
Sauce Warehouse, 6, Ec 


JERDOE’S W ATERPROOF 
for the SUMMER I of tl 
garments has 1 ge 4 ‘ that 


request purchasers to observe that ¢ 





juare 


OVER-COATS 


P APER- | 


IK 


sY 


other recommendat quality wt ; tyle, 


quiet, 
conve 
being 


gentiemanty id s ta ppearanc 











Bond Street 


ILKS —G EOR GE 
Royal i 

and the ine 
warehouse, 32, 
mine his me yut on ne 
chasc His ready money 
those contributions of extra 
of other people. Goods ar 
favour, and their prices marked i 
years in the late house ok 
ledge of those fabrics whi 
effectually reduces in prick 
British shawis, silks satins, velvets, 
goods, linens, &c.—Grornoe Suitu, J2, Ludg 
premises of Rundell ond Pridg 


LACK SILKS, rw GROS D'ECOSS 

the GROS DALCIONNI und = «the 
Ribbed and Piain.—These new ar 
possess in th: very highest degree 
uniformity of texture illianey 
durability. The colour is a 
time nor acids can impair. Althor aah far w 
lasting than all the other varieties of black sil} 
are not higher The Gros Koyal of Spitaltic 


SMITIVS 





handi 





GOS 





full r 





lds manufac 








the Gros d'Eeosse and the Gros d’Alcion: 
Dresses or patterns of these silks will be forw 
part of the country on application to the Propri« 
PARISIAN MOURNING KOOMS, 246—248, Nog 








SYSTEM.— 









ROY AL, 


) OURNING.—FAMILY MOURNING 


ATTIRE, 
tion of Mor 
very best Qu 
obtained at the Parisian Gc 
gzyll Rooms, 246—245, Regent 
Orders from the country are 
Proprietors themselves, and | s nee 
patterns to insure exact fits in cith 
style. The prices of all goods 
As all novelties are exhib 
same days as they are in 
ners and Dressma 
a visit to Fri 
Mantle itooms 
Proprietors 
i} ETCALFE’S NEW PATTERN 

BRUSH and SMYR NA Si ONGE Ss —Th 
has the important advantage of z th 
divisions of the tecth, 
and extraordinary manner, 
coming | is. An improve 
third part of the 
finest nap. Penetratins 
bleached Russian bris % 
hair. Fiesh-brushes of imp 
friction. Velvet-brushes, 
and successful manner. Ger 
preserved valuable properties of 
rability, by means of direct 
intermediate parties 
luxury of a ger 
establishment 


comprising ever ¥ requis 
Fam 
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adopted by some cho USPS. 
IAMOND DUST direct from the 


DIAMOND DUST 
“ige to th 


Genuine 
the keenest 
gularly imported direct fr 
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zils, and the Uralian Mou t 
Wholesale Depot, 1,A re 
wood boxes (with ins ar ‘ 
each ; and at the var g , Dia 
mond Dust, it is well know many years 
amongst the nobles of the Russiar i sat 
adjunct to the comfort of their 1 s late ajesty 
George IV., and his Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, were 








also well acquainted with the peculiar properties 
cation of the Diamond Dust, having used it f 
their razors for upwards of twenty years. P 
Diamond Dust will never require to have thei 


t 





ground, the use of the me ing rendered pe rfe 
cessary. Shippers and coun tr y agents supplied on 
terms. Bither of the boxes will be 


part of the country. Wholesale Depot, 1, Angel ¢ 


posite Somerset House, Strand, London 
—= 


AMIESON’S SCOTTISH 
and SUPPLEMENT, in One 

by JOUNSTONE. Svo. 21s 
LIFE and CORRE SPONDE NCE « 
By J. H. Burtron 
ANDERSON’S GUIDE to the HIGHL ANDS 
ISLANDS of SCOTLAND. Small §vo. 750 pag 
BROWN’S PHILOSOPHY of the MIND. 
Edition, with a Portrait, Memoir, and Index. 


~ DICTIONAR 


Alphabet. 












Abrids« 





transmitted free to any 


Y 


f DAVID HUME. 
sq. 2 vols, 8vo. Portraits, &e. 25s. 






p | 


some vols. Svo. large type, 2s. The STEREOTYPE 
Epition, in one volume. Fifteenth Edition. 18s. } 
BUCHANAN’S INQUIRY into the TAXATION and | 
COMMERCIAL POLICY of BRITAIN. 8vo. 10s. 6 
BURTON on the LAW of BANKRUPTCY, INSO * 
VENCY, and MERCANTILE SEQUESTRATION, 2 | 
Vols. royal 8vo. 34s. | 
GILFILLAN’S GALLERY of LITERARY POR- 
ITS. Eleven Lithographic Portraits. Svo. 10s. 6d. | 
WiiiiaM Tait, Printer and Publisher, Edinburgh; | 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, anc Co. London. j 





rl I 
jo POP L E s Jou k N \L: ; containing five 
Illus : y Original Papers 











By } 
Barry Corny , 
William Howitt 
Charles Ma 
! m Hu 
Wentwoi rt 
Joseph Gostick, , & 
The Mlustrations Ab- 
solon’s “Thread the ter- 
lour Gallery ; also ¢ 
Peorit’s Joi ‘ 
Cc. KNIGHT 0.8 WEEKLY PUBLICATIONS, 
FNIGHTS WEEKLY VOL U ME. 
es ANADA 


BA KWOODS OF ¢ 
i fan Em t 





. sowe 1 


KNIGHI s PE NNY 
ng a Great Wedding 
erty in Land 

KNIGHT'S MAPs 
America, Texas, Califor 
moir, plain 6d. : colour 
London : CHARLES KntcHrT and Co, 22, 

The following Periodical Works for June 1846 will be 
published by CHARLES KNIGHT and Co 


M. AG. AZINE, 








—S ana, & 
r the TIMES, No. 8; Central 


xXc. wit! 








Geographica 





Ludgate Street. 





7 NIGHT'S PENNY M AGAZINE. Part V. 
Price 6¢ 
KNIGHT'S PENNY MAG ‘AZINE, Vol. 1. in elegant 


boards, price Is. fc 

THE PICTOR TAL GALLERY « 
price ls. 

OLD ENGLAND'S WOR THIES ; 
traits, with Memoirs, being a Continuation of * 
land.” Part V. price ls. fd. with a Col 
sSmeaton’s Eddystone Lighthouse. 

THE POLITICAL DICTIONARY. 
half, price Is. 

rHE SUPPLEMENT TO THE PENNY 
P-EDIA. Part XI. First half, price $d 
CABINET HISTORY OF ENGLAND, Vol 
rice Ils. sewed, 1s. ‘id. cloth. 

MAPS OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE 
OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. Reissue Part 
containing South America, in Seven Maps. 


f ARTS. Part XVII. 
a Gallery of Por- 
*Old Eng- 


oured Plate of 





Part XIII. First 


CYCLO- 


XVII 


DIFFUSION 


WEEKLY VOLUME 

READERS. 

or bound ir 

lowing ks will appea 

6—Manners and Customs of the 
ecyptians. By E. W. LAng. 

Ditto. 


KNIGHT'S FOR ALL 








Price 1s.; th, ls. 








The tol 
1846, June 


rin succession 


Modern 





NOVE LIST. 
st celebrated Authors, 
‘Velamen, price 2s. sewed, or 


HE PARLOUR 
obey med 








now publishing 


} 2s. 6d. in extra cloth. 
“Au extrav! lin ary specimen f the cheap literature of 
the age.” f 4 
“Got up in a manner t at refiects the highest credit 
trade of Be Ifast.”"—Sun 


on the book and printing 


Amongst the numerous candidates for popularity, 

















XIX.; | 


A Series of 


few 


h mis on the public than this.”—Bent's Lite- 
Now ready, \ i, contai 4 | 

THE MAGICIAN 1 e, by Lerrcen Rircure, 
Author o os The Game or Life,” “ Romance of French | 


History,” &c. 
“Mr. Ritchie’s high-wrought and glowing 
Sir £. Bulwer Li * Alice, or the Myst 
“ The most ren ble quality in Mr. Ritchie’s Tales 
8 that of vivid rea They are written in a vein of 
strong excitement you on with breathless 


romance, — 





eres. 





The 











CUMMING and Fereuson. 


MR. NEWBY’S NEW WORKS. 
t. 
Now ready at every Library, 
28s LENNARD. 
® By the Author of * The Gambler’s Wife.” 


both as regards its moral tone and 
best novel that has issued from 


“It is in truth, 


engrossing interest, the 





the press for many a year. It is fi ar supe rior to the ‘ Gam- 
bler’s Wife,’ by the same author.”—//erala 
iI. 
The luding Volume of 
EASTERN E U R OPE AND THE EMPEROR 
NICHOLAS. 
A Second Edition of Vols. I. and II. now ready. 


IN THE 
1. 
In 2 vols. post Svo. 
REVELATIONS OF AUSTRIA, 
Edited by the Author of “ Revelations of Russia.” 


PRESS. 


11. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
THE THREE STUDENTS OF GRAY’S INN 
i 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
THE POOR COUSIN. 
By the Author of “ The Scottish Heiress.” 
Iv. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
THE LIFE OF A BEAUTY. 


By the Author of “ The Jilt,” &c. 


|} the Young 


rapidity through : scenes of passion and suffering, and 
| extreme suspense.”—Af/as. 
Belfast : i M‘intyre. London: W. &. One 
und Co. GeorGE Putte. Edinburgh: Joun | 
MENzigs. Glasgow: RicwarD Gkirrin and Co, Dublin: 
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MICROSCOPE. 





_MANTELL ON THE 


















Now ready yuan oloured Plates and Wood-cuts, 
rown Svo. price Is. Gd 

HOUGHTS ON ANIMALCULES; 

or a Glimpse at the Invisible World Revealed by 
the Microscope. By Grupron A MANTELL, D.C.L, Aue 
thor of “ The Wonders of Geology.” 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street 

! iv in June will be 7 shed, in 1 vol. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
( RIG IN. AL F (MIL [AR CORRESPOND- 

EN¢ BETWEEN RESIDI 3 IN INDIA, 
Including Sketches of Java, &« 

I burgh: William Blackwood and Son; Londons 
W. Bl ] r ; J. Hatchard 
and 8 iill) re Strect; W., J. 
Cleaver, Bake r Street. 

is publis in Sve rice 10s. 
pu CONQL EST OF S¢ INDE 2» A Com- 
I y Lieut.-Colonel Ovrram, C.B., Re- 








tI 
.ES NATTER’S NEGOTIA- 





GENERAL SIR CHARI 
TIONS Wit rHE AMEERS, 

(To be completed in Two Parts.) 
WituiaM Biack woop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
hay ere nn mage pg S IN LA PLATA, 

ill be published, in I vol. Svo., 
YEARS in the ARGEN- 


_ | pe NTY-F OU in 
PINE REPUBLIC; embracing the Author's Per- 
veatures, with the Civil and Military History of 

the Country, and an Account its Political Con ee 
before 








and during the Administration of Governor Rosas. 
By Colonel J. ANTHONY Kine, an Officer in the Army of 
the Republic, and Twenty-four Years a Resident in the 
Country 
London: LONGMAN, Drown, Green, and LoncMans, 


hed this day, in feap. 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 
que “ODES of HORACE, Book II., literally 
translated into English Verse 
By Henry Georce Ropinson. 
London: Loneman, Brown, Green, and LoNGMANS; 
Of whom may be had, feap. Svo. price 
THE FIRST BOOK of HORACE’S ODES, 
translated by Il. G. Ropinson. 
“Mr. Robinson is at once 
Ilis transla:ion pleases us very much.” — Fraser's Mag. 
GRAY'’S ELEGY IN ILLUMINATED PRINTING, 
Just published, in imperial 8vo. 31s. 6d. elegantly bound 
in patent relievo leather, 
YRAY’S ELEGY in a COUNTRY 
TF CHURCHYARD. Illuminated by Owen Jones, 
Architect. , 
“All that 
with colours the most brilliant, 
and taste, for his day, the most re 





literally 


spirited and very literal. 


monkish illuminator could have produced 
labour the most skilfal, 
tined, is rivalled, if not 


excelled, in this resplendent volume.” — Aforning 
Chronicle . 
London: LuncMAN, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 





STRZELECKI’S NEW SOUTH WALES 
Recently published, 8vo., with numerous Plates, 


price 2is., 

PHYSICAL DESCRIPTION of NEW 
i SOUTH WALES and VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 
Accompanied by a Geological Map, Sections, and Dia- 
grains, and Figures of the Organic Remains. By P. E. 

DE STRZELECKI 
“A production highly creditable to the author’s scien- 
tific attainments, to his zeal and intrepidity a3 a traveller, 
to his candour, modesty, and clearness, as a writer.”— 








(uar 4 

< the Go id Med: al of the Royal Geographical Society 
has just been conferred on M. De Strzelecki for this 
work 


London: LONGMAN, BRowN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 


PARIS. 
In post 8vo., price 6s. 6d., the Second Edition of 
DIARY in FRANCE; mainly on Topics 
t concerning Education and theChureh. By Cupis- 
rorHer Worpswoarts, D.D., Canon of St. Peter’s, West- 
minster. 
Rivinetons, St. Paul’s Churchyard and Waterloo 
ace; 
Of whom may be h ~ > by the same Author, 
1. THEOPHILUS ANGLICANUS; or Instraction for 
Student concerning the Church, and our 
own Branch of it. Fourth Edition. 8s. 6d. 
2. DISCOURSES on PUBLIC EDUCATION, 9s. 6d. 
3. LETTERS on the QUEEN’S SUPREMACY. 3s, 6d. 


8, New Burlington Street, May 30, 1846. 
N EW WORKS NOW READY 
1 P 
Dedicated, by permission, to her Majesty the Queen. 


UBLISHED BY MR. BENTLEY. 
1 
A NEW SERIES OF ORIGINAL LETTERS, De 
LUSTRATIVE OF ENGLISH HISTORY. Includirg 
numerous Royal Letters, from Autographs in the Britis. 
Museum, State Paper Office, &c. With Notes and Illus 
trations. By Sir lienry Ev.is, K.H. F.R.S, &e. 2 vols. 
post 8vo. with Portraits from Original Paintings. 
9 


Mus. Gore’s New Novet. 
THE DEBUTANTE; or the London Seaso By 
Mrs. Gore, Author of “ Mothers and Oy ” “ The 
Dowager,” “ Peers and Parvenus,” &e. 3 v 


THE OccuLt Scrences. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF MAGIC, PRODIGIES, and 
APPARENT MIRACLES. From the French. Edited, 
with Notes and Illustrations, by A. J. Taomson, M.D. 2 
vols. 8vo. (Just ready.) 

4. 
New Work BY M&S. JAMESON. 

MEMOIRS AND ESSAYS ON ART, LI TERATU RE, 
AND SOCIAL MORALS. By Mrs. Jameson, Author 
of “* Characteristics of Women,” “ Loves of the Poets,” 
“ Memoirs of Female Sovereigns,” &c. Post 8vo. 

(Just ready.) 
5 


Lapy BLESSINGTON’s New Novet. 
MEMOIRS OF A FEMME DE CHAMBRE. By 
the Countess of Biesstneron. 3 vols. 


ANECDOTES OF DOGS. By Epwarp Jesse, Esq., 
Author of “ Gleanings in Natural History.” Small 4to. 
with numerous Illustrations from Original Paintings. 

Ricuakp BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 
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THE SPECTATOR. 








PRA FAIRLEGH is concluded in the 


Jons Part of SHARPE’S LONDON MAGAZINE. | 


Price ¢/. —T. B. Suarpg, 15, Skinner Street, Suow Lill. 


axe ready, in 1 vol. demy 8vo. cl th elegan t,7 is. 6d. 
E TONGUE; an Original Poem, in two 
Parts. Iy Avexanpen Bett, Esq. 

location. London: W. J. Ciraver, Baker Street. 


S' 


This day is published, 8vo. 12s. 6. i: 
ERMONS. By Cuaries JoHn 
VauaGuay, D_D., Head Master of Harrow School. 

JomnN Mcspay, Aibemarle Street. 

Third Edition, Revised, $vo. }4s. 
UTTMAN’S LEXILOGUS. — Translated, 
with Notes, by Rev. J. I. FisunaKke. 

JOUN MURRAY, Albcinarie Street. 


ie: Now reac, , second Edition, feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

NE MARTYRS of SCIENCE; or the Lives 

of Galileo, Tycho P and Kepler. 

Brewsres, LL.D.—Jow URBAY, Albemark Street. 
2 vols. Svo. 

AISTORY 

NF! 


Now rea 
APPENBERG'S 
under the ANGLO... NX 

BENJAMIN TuioRrer, F.S.A. 
JouN MURRAY, 


NGS. Translated by 


Albemarle Street. 
‘6s. 


DAVID 


Now realy, with an Index, in 1 vol. 8vo. 


HE POLITICAL WORKS OF 


RICARDO. First Complete —* With a Bio- 
graphical Sketch of the Author. By J. R. M*CuLtocn, 
Esq. Jous Muraay, Albemarle Street. 


Now ready, Second Edition, Revised, 3vols. 8vo. 42s. 


Professor of | ——— 


| press, and first-rate Encravii 


By Sir Davip | 


Led THE E XHIB ITION. ‘g 

HE ART-UNION for June will contain a 

detailed Review of the Works of Art contained in | 
the present Exhibition of the Royal 
no fewer than Sixty Columns will be devoted, 
CuarMan and HAtt, Publishers, 186, Strand. 

THE TALBOTYPE—SUN PICTURES. 

Le ART-UNION for June will contain an 

example of the Talbotype, supplied to that Journal by 
the Inventor, Fox Tatnor, Esq. F.RuS. The specimen 
will be accompanied by a history of the inven ‘Son, and a 
description of the process. The Number will also contain 
a Steel Engraving of passages from Flaxman’s * Shield 
of Achilles,” and various Engzravings on Wood. 

CuarMAN and HALL, Publishers, 186, Strand. 


SHARPE'S LONDON MAGAZINE 
\) ing the Four Numbers for June, 64 Pages of Letter- 
£8, price 7 now ready, 

N.B. All the early Numbers are now repri ited for the 
fourth time. 








contain- 








; Published by T. B. Suanpe, 15, Skinner Street; and all 


of “ENG LAND | 


LORD CHANCELLORS | 


| IVES OF THE 
4 OF ENGLAND, from the Earliest Times till the 
Reign of George LV. First Series. By Lord CAMPBELL. 
Joun MuRrRay, Albemarle Street. 
A NEW AND ORIGINAL WORK. 
This day is published, post 8vo. price 5s. 
ERMAN MELVILLE’S RESIDENCE 
among the NATIVES of the MARQUESAS 
ISL ANDS.—Joun MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





This ds ay is published, price ls., ‘No. 6 of aid 
LIVER TWIST. By Cuarres Dickens. 
With Iustrations by George CRUIKSHANK. 

be completed in Ten Numbers. 
Loudon: Brappuny and Evans, Whitefriars. 





This day are published, in Svo. price 9s. 
EMARKS ON THE DYSENTERY AND 
HEPATITIS OF INDIA. By E. A. Pankes, M.B., 

late Assistant-Surgeon, H.M. 84th Regt 
London: LoncMan, DRownN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 


~NEW WoRK BY MR W.C. TOWNSEND. 


On Saturday Next will be | ublished, in 2 vols. Svo. 
HE LIVES of twelve EMINENT JUDGES 
of the Present Century. By W. Cnartes Towns- 
END, Esq. A.M. Recorder of Macciestield; Author of 
** Membirs of the House of Commons.” 

London: Longman, brows, Garey, and Lone 
DR. J. M. COLEY ON DISEASES OF CHLLDREN 
Nearly ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. 

PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE DIS- 

EASES ot INFANTS and CHILDREN. By James 
MILMAN Cotey, M.D. Member of the Koyal College of 
Physicians in London, &e. 

London: LONGMAN, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 
DR. J. M. COLEY ON DISEASES OF CHILDREN, 
Nearly ready, in 1 vol. &vo. 

PRACTICAL TREATISE on the 
DISEASES of INFANTS and CHILDREN. By 
JAMES MitmMan CoLey, M.D., Member of the Royal 
College of Physicians in London, &e. 
London : LONGMAN, Brown, Gaet N, and LoNGMANS. 


MANS. 





This ‘day is p pean 1, in 8vo. with very numerous En- 
ravings on Wood, 14s. cloth, 
HE CHU RCH in the CATACOMBS: a 
Description of the Primitive Church of Rome. l- 
lustrated by its Sepulchral Remains. By Canes 
MAITLAND, M.D. 
_Tondon: LONGMAN, Brown, GREEN, and Lonomans. 


PUBLIC MEN.—-Now ready, i 
TUDIES OF PUBLIC MEN No. 1 ° 
Peel, O'Connell, Brougham, Cobden, Disraeli ; to 
which is added, au Essay on some Points in the Political 
and Social System of England and France. 
SAUNDERS and OTLEY, Publis shers, Conduit Street, 


LATIN GRAMMAR ON THE SYSTEM 
of CRUDE FORMS. By T. Hewrrt Key, M.A, 
late Professor of Latin in U ~ Bd. College, London, 
and now Professor of Comparative Grammar and Head 

Master of tie Junior School. Post Svo. pp. 404. 8s. 
Derav and Co. 37, Scho Square. 
Just published in 12mo. price 4s. 6d. bound. 
} . TULLIL CICERONIS ORATIONUM 
XILSELECTARUM LIBER: Textu ad Editionem 
Orellii des seriplo: Nutis Anglice seciptis. 
Etone: Excudel be ae k. P. Witurams, Venennt etiam 
apud eundem, No. 5, Bridge Street, Blackfriars, Londiui. 


T his day is pubtisived, price 35s. a Second Edition of 


NOMENCLATURE OF. COLOURS, 


To | £ 


Booksellers. 
) g RAILWAY REGISTER, No. XIX. 
for Jens, Edited by Hype Crarkr, Esq. Price 
Half-a-crown, contains Index to Vol. III., dedicated to 
G. C. Glyn, Esq.—Statis of Railway Speculation and 
Investment, by Hyde Clarke, Esq —Nerth Kent and 
South-eastern contest, with a Map, &c.—Direet Bombay 

















Academy, to which 


pe 


iis day is published, 
WE ST MINSTER REVIEW, 


No. LXNXXIX. for Jungs. CONTENTS: 














1. Electricity and Galvanism, 

2. TX ndenecy of Puseyism. 

a4 Senses— Blindness and Dea’ 

4. ; tion of 1345, 

5 Tales or the Forest and Game-laws. 

6. The Orezon Notice, 

7. Mp tholos a 

8. Railways and Metropolitan Improvement, (with 


Plans and Elevations.) 

Postscript: Mr. Stephen, Blanco White, &e. 

itical and Miscellaneous Notices. 

Gronce Luxrorp, 1, Whitefriars Street, Ficet Street. 


Aes WOOD'S MAGAZINE— 


No. CCCLXYVIIL Jone, 1846. 
I. The Literature of the Eighteenth Cen- 








CONTENTS : 








tury--I[. Reynard the Fox—lIT. The Americans and 

the i Part IL.—-ILV. The Fall of Rome—yV. 

Flinor Chapter the First—VI The People 

Vil e of Warning—VUL Greek Fire and Gun- 
| powder—IX. How to Build a House and Live in it—X- 

Rogues in Outiine. 

WitrraAmM Biackwoop and Sons, 45, Georze Street, 
Edinburgh ; and 37, Paternoster Row, Lol 


aud Madras—New Atmospheric in Canada— Railway Re- | 


form and Railway Relief, &c. 
Orrice, 9, St. Michael’s Alley, 
Holborn. 
This day is published 


[over GLAS JERROLD'S 


Cornhill; Wear, 


SHILLING 
MAGAZINE. No. XVIIL 


Contents: HISTORY OF st. GILES AND ST. 
JAMES, Chapters XXVIL. and XXVIII.—The Outward 
and the Inner Life—Benjamin’s Mess — The Cauld 
Hearth-stane—Researches in Belgravia; or the Works 
and Wonders of the West—June— Mrs. Eden’s Sixpence ; 
a Short Story for Samaritans—* The Song of the _— - 

-THE HEDGEHOG LETTERS—Keviews, &c., &c. 
1. sondon : Published at the “ Puncu” Office, 85, Fleet St. 


This day is published, price 6d. No. VI. of the 

LMANACK of the MONTIL <A Review 
of Everything and Everybody. Edited by Gitpert 
AnnottT a Beckert. 

Among the Contents are a copious and illustrated Cri- 
ticism of the Exhibitions of the Royal Aca@emy—A Chart 
for Railway and Steam-hoat Travellers to Blackwall, 
Gravesend, and Rochester, with Illustrations —A Court 
Guide for the People, &c. aud 16 Mlustrations by Richard 
Doyle. 

Published (Monthly) at the “ Puncn” Office, 
85, Fleet street. 


ENGLISHWOMAN’S 
and CHRISTIAN MOTHER'S 

Edited by Mrs. Minner. Price is. 
JUNE Number: 

Biographic al Sketches of Celebrated Women. 

Thorwi ldsen ; his Lire, Death, and Funeral. 

Hints on Domestic Worship. 

The Beauty of Holiness. 

The Induence of E sh Women on English Literature. 

The Economy of Cottage Life. 

Amy Harrington; or a sister’s Love. By th 
of * The Curate of Linwood.” 

Poetry. 
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of Public Affairs, Foreign and Do- 


| mestie. 


| a Music 
its unprecedented chea 


applicable to the Arts and Natural Sciences, to | 


Manufactures, anc other purposes of general utility. By 
D.R. Hay. 1a Crown Svo. with 240 examples of Colours, 
Tues, &e. 

WitriaMm Brack woop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Just published, in richly-giit cloth, (suitable as a present 
to youth,) with Engravings, 2s. 6d. square l6mo. 
ICTURES “FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. 

Desigued to amuse and instruct, and lessen the 
weariness of study. 
London: Warrvaretr and (o.; Bath: Bixns and 

Goopwis ; Edinburgh: Jounstoxe; Dublin: Cuary. 


N CATARACT AND ITS APPROPRIATE 
TREATMENT, by the, Operation adapted to cach 
peculiar Case. [by C. GArpNeR GuTuRiz, Assistant- 
Surgeon Royal Westininster Ophthalmic Hospital, Cha- 
Ting Cross 
J. Cnourcuitr, Princes Street; W. Sams, St. James's 
Street; J. Mircuci,, New Bond Street. 


| The 


| How to make the Married Life 


Review of New Publications, &e. 
Fisuer, Son, and Co. Angel Street, St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand, London. 


M Aq AZINE 
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Price 2 
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. Manners, 

landers. 

2. The Rise of Napoleon. 

Fall of Napoleon.” 
Austerlitz. 
. On Begvars. 
A Letter to Oliver Yorke on French Newspapers 
and Newspaper Writers, French Farceurs and 
Feuilletonists, French Duellists, French Actresses, 
&e. By Benjamin Biant, formerly a Bencher- 
man and Trencherman in the Inner Temple, now 
a Rentier of the Rue Rivoli in Paris. 
. Ernest Walkinworm’s Opinion of Seville. 
Letter to Mr. Grubley. 

. Religious Movement in Germany. 

. Past and Present Condition of British Po 
Il. and Conclusion. 

. Education in the A 

9. Contemporary Orators. 

10. The Caged Lark. 

ll. The B.G. and N.G. 
Dispute. 

3. .W. Nicktsson, 215, Regent Street, London. 
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A Few Words on the Garge 


TO AMATEURS OF MUSIC.— Now Ready, 
MPHE MUSICAL HERALD, Part L, price 

10d, Consi « of 24 larze 4to. pas re3 of select Vocal 
and Instrumental Music, and 48 columns of Entertaining 
and Instructive Musical Lit erature, edited by an Eminent 
Writer. This is another step towards the promotion of 
“al Taste in this Country; and, notwithstanding 
. is well worthy the TInspec- 
tion and general Encour ment of all lovers of Music. 
The paper and print are excellent, and the Music is both 
beautiful and correct. THs Musicat HERALD is also pub- 
lished in Weekly Numbers, price 2d. To be had of all 
Booksellers throughout the United Kingdom. 

WISDOM AND CHEERFULNESS. 

‘aan FAMILY HERALD, Part 37, price 

6d. Convains: The White Rose—The Coquette 
Yellow Domino—The Love of Kang-Hy—The 
Tempter Tempted—The Death Knell —The Skeleton— 
Titles of Honour and Different Modes of Address— 
Beauty, with how to create and how to preserve it— 
Happy—The Dip ef Ink 
¢ Tales; 





















—The Madouna, and other charmi 
ricty of usetul, moral, and insiructive reading for the In- 
telligent and Reflecting of all Classes. Everybody reals 
the Famity Heraup, the most universal favourite ever 
Published, and just the kind of Pericdical for whiling 
away a leisure moment egrecably and profitably. To be 
had of all Bovuksellers. 
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EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, 
for June, price Is. 

Convatns: On Christianity, as an Org 
Movement. By Thomas De Quincey—-A Ramble in 
North America— Robert Forsyth’s Autobiography, &c.— 
Truth and Falsehood; a Remance. By Mrs. Col, Thorn- 
—The Battles of the Sutlej—Grote’s History of Greece 
Marshall on the Condition of Soldiers—Over 
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tation and its Rem _— Homeopathy —Literary 
ter: Mrs. Montauban’s Year in the t; Mrs. 





wilvy’s Highland Minstrelsy; The Bible, the Koran, 
and the Talmud, &c. &e.—Politics of the Month: The 
Lords on their Trial; Foreign and Colonial Politics. 

W. Tart, Edinburgh; SimpKen and Co. London, 


pus DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE 
for Jung, price 2s, 6d. 
west Dreams; by a Dreamer—Gilfillan’s 





Con rains—F\ 








Gallery of Literary Portraits, &e. The Six P.s; or 
Poets, Painters, Politicians, Players, Preachers, and 
Physicians —Antholog a Germanica. No. XXI Uh- 
land's Ballads —Miseellanoa Mystica. No. It. Charles 
1V. his Pream; Irincess Papantzin, her Ecstasy ; the 
Count of Modena; Witches; the White Lady—A Day’s 


Deer-stalking with the Markgrafof Baden—Kussia under 
the itocrat Nicholas I.—-The Black Prophet; a Tale 
of Irixh Famine; by William Carleton. Chaps. V. Vi. 
Vil. VILL.—Index 

Dublin: James M*GrasHan, 21, D’Oer mag W.S. 
One and Co, London. Sold by all Booksellers at home 
and abroad. Of whom may also be had 






THE FORTUNES OF TORLOGILOBRIEN ; a Tale 
of the Wars of King James, Neo. LIL. with two Illustca- 
tions by Phiz, price ls. 


TNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE, 
and Naval and Military Journal, for JUNE. 
CONTENTS : 
1. Marvels in Marine Natu- | Voyage of 
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2. ASI “teh of Southern In- | 12 
a By Capt. Dboveton. Vv. 
3. A Tale of the e | 13. The Battles on the Sut- 
4. em: iniseene the | lej — Honours to the 
War in Portugal. By Generals — and Affuirs 
Captain Hipp'sles he Punjau! 
5. Memuvirs of Sailor. | 14. Punishments in the 
6. Sketches in— The 
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Algerine Legiou—Sur- | 15. " 


rise of Grenadelia. | 














7. On the Military Feelings, | 16. Guernsey and its Lieu- 
Institutions, and In- | tenant-Governor. 
struction, of Great | 17. Catching a Pirate. 
Britain. | 18. The late Ma reneral 

8. Naval Instructors | Sir Robert D 

9, Ob-ervations on Infantry , Stations of the Army and 


Navy — Promotions and 
Appointments — Official 
Despatches—with all the 
Protessional News of the 
Month. 

ver, 26, King William Stre« 


Drill. By Major Sparks. 
10. Memoirs of a Smuggler. 
ti. The Kafirs In the Cape | 

Colony. By the Author 
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THE ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN ON THE 
OF DEBATING SOCIETIES. 

With a Portrait of Washington Irving, by Greatbatch, 

and an Iilustration by Leech, the Junge Numesn, price 


2s. Gd. of 
MIS CELLANY. 


WENTLEY’S 
CONTAINS 

BRIAN O'LINN; OR LUCK ‘Is EVERYTHING. 

By W.11. Maxwett, Esq. 





Author of “ Stor Waterloo,” “ Wild Sports of the 
West,” With an Milustration by Leech 
Cuar. XIf.—Love Lane—Mr. Hemsegate makes a new 


acquaintance and renews an old one—Evening con- 
ference — Suppers and Symposia. 
Jef. Linton’s Oak : or May- 






day. By F. P. Palmer Lewes. By Miss Costello. 
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Supplement to the Spectator. 


FOR THE WEEK ENDING 


No. 935.] 


CONTINUATION OF THE LORDS’ DEBATE ON THE 
CORN BILL. 


The debate having been resumed on Tuesday, the speakers were— 
the Earl of Witton, against the bill; the Duke of Camnrmer, against; 
the Earl of Granvittr, for; the Marquis of Normanny, against, but 
to vote for; the Earl of Carpican, against ; the Earl of Wincuitsea, 
against ; the Earl of CLarenvon, for ; the Earl of Carnarvon, against; 
the Earl of Marmessury, against ; the Earl of Happrneron, for; the 
Earl of Hanvwicxe, against. 


The Earl of WILToN regretted to find himself called upon, in the honest 
discharge of his public duty, to oppose the present measure. Still more 
ainful and poignant were his regrets at finding himself opposed, for the 
st time in his life, to his illustrious friend the Duke of Wellington. He 
was not hostile to free trade, so far as it is compatible with the condition of 
the country ; but relaxation must have a limit. The idea of an unfettered 
system of free trade could only exist in the mind of the noble Earl 
oppesite, [Earl Grey, it is supposed,] or of the too sanguine Government, 


SATURDAY, MAY 30, 1846. 


or of dangerous enthusiasts, or of those who, with more deep and perilous 


designs, had been hallooing on the Government in its wild career. The 
act of 1842 had completely answered the expectations of its projectors ; 
why, then, quarrel with it? The groundwork of the new policy was 
without doubt the apprehended scarcity in Ireland. We were told by the 
Government, if we doubted it, to wait till May and we should have de- 


monstrative evidences; but May has arrived, and when we ask where | 


are those evidences of distress, echo answers, ‘ Where ?’ 
on their Lordships, if they believed that the proposed change was cal- 
culated to impair the constitution and weaken the pillars of the throne, to 
let no considerations of expediency induce them to vote for it. 


The Duke of CAmBripGE said, he owed it to the country and to his 
own character to state frankly the line of conduct he intended to pursue. 
He believed he was now the oldest member of their Lordship’s House, 
having been a Peer for forty-five years. He had made it a rule from the 
time he started in life, never to give a vote in opposition to the Government 
of the day; and when he could not from conviction give an approving 
vote, he declined to vote at all. Acting upon this principle, he did not 
mean to vote on the present occasion, as he could not in his conscience 
approve of the measure. Painful as it might be to him not to give his 
vote in support of the Government on this occasion, he could not help 
that, for his own character was at stake. (Cheers from the cross-benches.) 
If he did not state frankly what he meant, he should be supposed to be 


He called | 


(Gratis with tor Week's Spectator. 


condemnation. Was the greatest Minister of the age, he would ask, the 
person who for the last thirty years had done more to throw difficulties in 
the way of settling this question than any other living man ? 

His own opinions upon the subject of the Corn-law were perhaps rather 
peculiar; and he did not think that the results, either for good or evil, 
which would follow the adoption of the present measure, would be so 
important as the confiicting parties expected. While, therefore, he had 
listened with great respect to the sentiments which had been that night 
expressed by an Illustrious Prince, he must venture humbly to state his 
own opinion that neither the institutions of the country nor the cause of 
religion would be endangered by the passing of this measure. He had 
no opinions to retract or to change upon this subject. He had always 
been in favour of a gradual tendency in our commercial regulations towards 
free trade. This being his opinion at present also, he felt it to be his duty 
to state how strongly he felt that the beneficial effects to be expected from 
the measure had been exaggerated, more particularly with reference to its 
operation upon the condition of the working classes; and he did so with 
the view either of mitigating the present excitement if the bill should not 
pass, or that tardy, but, in his opinion, not less certain disappointment which 
would result from the working of the mcasure. He thought that, looking 
to both sides of the question, the balance would be in favour of the bill, as 
it would tend to diminish the misery under which a large portion of the 
inhabitants of this country unfortunately laboured. He did not think 
that it would relieve the misery which was and ever must be the lot of those 
who have to labour; but he did feel that tue existence of large masses in a 
state of degradation, and in the midst of surrounding wealth, was a spec- 
tacle which was neither for the safety nor the credit of the state. His 
attention had been principally directed to this subject during the two years 
which he administered the internal affairs of this country. The result of 
the inquiries which he set on foot was to convince him that the repeal of 
the Corn-laws, though notan unimportant object in itself, was yet of much 
less importance to the poorer classes of society than some other measures. 

Adam Smith had laid it down that an ample reward for labour was a 
proof of the prosperity of the country, and that a scanty remuneration was 
a proof of a country’s standing. still: he stated that the remuneration 





| given to the labourer in his day was quite sufficient to enable him to enjoy 


lukewarm on this question ; which, on the contrary, he looked upon as the | 


most important that had ever come under consideration since he had had a 


seat in that House; and no man could deplore more than himself that it | 


had ever been brought forward. He had gone to the House of Commons 


to listen to the speech of the right honourable gentleman at the head of | 


the Government, with the hope, ashe had the highest opinion of that gen- | ‘ 
| the population, 


tleman, that he would be able to convince him by argument that he might 
accede to the measure; but he fairly acknowledged that he could not 
approve of the reasons adduced by the right honourable gentleman. 
(Cheers.) Every one knew that he (the Duke of Cambridge) was no poli- 
tician ; he was never actuated by party feelings; but attended honestly 
and fairly to any subject that might be brought forward, the sole object 


the comforts of life, and to educate his children. But, as it could not be 
now said that the reward of labour was as ample as it was in the time of 
Adam Smith, it became necessary to attend to the changes which had 
occurred since thattime. Whatever mighty good the wonderful invention 
of machinery might hereafter produce, there was no doubt that it had pro- 
duced a very considerable change by acting upon the labour market. 
Let it not be supposed for a moment that he was an antediluvian, 
who wished that machinery had never been invented; but he thought 
that the Government ought for some years past to have watched 
the course of events occasioned by labour in its transition state. But 
what had been one of the effects of this great creation of labour in one 
part of the country? One effect was the migration of a large part of the 
Skill and strength were no longer required in some of 
our national manufactures ; and the use of the term ‘* manufacture,”’ im- 


| plying ‘‘ something made by hand,’’ was out of place, as it was not by hands 


| that these manufactures were wrought. The 


emand which now existed 


! for labour was for labour of the cheapest kind. This migration, am 


which he had in view being the good of his country. (Hear, hear.) He | 


regretted most sincerely that the question had ever been brought forward, 
less on account of the question itself than for the consequences. 


Earl GRANVILLE thought, that with respect to commercial regulations, 
the last authority to appeal to was the wisdom of our ancestors. He 
would much rather take the opinions of those who opposed and those who 
supported the present commercial policy of the Government. The farmers 
had been spoken of as amongst the former; but it must be admitted that 
it was impossible for them, from their education and habits of life, to 
come to correct views on a question of political economy. The country 

entlemen were also reckoned amongst the opponents of the measure ; 

ut they, as a body, are not only not political economists, but they 
detest the name of political economy. Then as to the clergy, to their 
credit be it said, although their interests are concerned, they have 
abstained from all agitation on the subject. With regard to the commer- 
cial and manufacturing classes, he could not allow of their being called 
turbulent and violent. By their daily avocations they are obliged to 
attend to all matters which operate on the commerce of the country ; 
and, as a body, they are in favour of this bill. So are the most eminent 
men of both parties; and therefore, whether his opinions with respect to 
free trade were right or wrong, he had some authority for supporting 
them. 


The Marquis of NonMANBY said, that, like Lord Stanley, he was anxious | y ; 

| selling our manufacturers. The Marquis of Normanby had taken great pains 
made use of on the previous evening by Lord Brougham, he had felt in- | to inform himselfon this subject in the course of the last autumn ; and he 
| found that, to a certain extent, Mr, Snes observation was right ; but his 


to avcid personalities ; but, agreeing as he did with most of the arguments 


clined to say a few words then, by way of protest against the eloquent 
iece of declamation with which his noble and learned friend concluded 
Bis speech. The object of his noble and learned friend’s peroration was 
to convey to the minds of their Lordships the impression that the con- 
duct of the Prime Minister entitled him to be considered as a great states- 
man, not only for the age, but for all time. Lord Normanby might per- 
haps rest the justice of that assumption upon the reception which the 
observations met with in their Lordships’ House. Enforced as that state- 
ment was by all his noble and learned friend’s brilliant powers of declama- 
tion, it was received with one solitary cheer from the right honourable 
gentleman’s zealous colleague on the woolsack, which found a faint echo 
in the voice of one of his noble friends who sat near him. He was 
rather unwilling to enter into the question of what the motives were 
which had induced their Lordships to show no concurrence in that state- 
ment. The question was, how far the right honourable gentleman, who 
had without doubt conducted himself through life with the most perfect 
honour in private transactions, had applied the same principle in his pub- 
lic conduct towards others. That was not a question for him to enter 
upon ; but, as there was no assembly in the world in which the conduct of 
the — honourable gentleman could be more fairly weighed, he con- 
that the expressive silence maintained last night was a faithful 
commentary upon his conduct, and almost amounted to a sentence of 








having taken place from one part of the country to another, the effect ha 

been to establish with reference to the dwellings of the people what was 
called a monopoly price. In the Report on the Sanatory Condition of the 
People, which bore the name of Mr, Chadwick, it was stated that, whereas 
the rent of a cottage in Rutlandshire was 50s., an inferior apartment in 
Manchester was of the value of 7/. 10s. He only used this statement to 
show thut there were other things which might be remedied besides the 
evils of the Corn-laws, and to show that the Government ought to have 
directed their attention to matters which would influence the condition of 
the people more directly and more largely than the proposed measure, 
Their Lordships had heard of the cry of cheap bread; but the cost of an 
8s. duty to a labouring man would be something like jd. a week, if the 
labouring man paid the whole of the tax; but, as it was stated by Mr. 
Senior that only one-sixth of the tax would fall on the consumer, the cost 
to the labouring man would be about a farthing a week. Now, what use 
did he make of all this? He did not say they ought not, by passing this 
measure, to increase the comforts of the labouring man to the extent of a 
farthing a week. He wished, however, to point out what had been the 
conduct of the Government in this respect. They had had these reports 
before them three or four years, arid they had the opportunity of acting 
upon them without creating any division of parties or incurring reproach; 
but they had neglected to doso. He would now turn for one moment to a 
statement cited by Lord Stanley from Mr. Gregg. Mr. Gregg gave the 
country a very melancholy account of the prospects of the manufactures, and 
declared that in foreign countries there was an increasing power of under- 


foreign commercial friends gave a very different reason for the fact to that 
assigned by Mr. Gregg. They did not say, “‘ We find that we can under- 
sell you,” but they said, “‘ We find that we can sell as cheap, by taking 
more pains with our manufactures, and making articles which please the 
eye more.”’ It was high time that these gentlemen should apply some 
part of the ingenuity which they had éovetel to teaching the agriculturists 
how to improve their land, towards the improvement of their own manu- 
factures. (Cheers and laughter.) A hope had been expressed that the 
passing of this measure would lead to a better education of the working 
people of England. Such a sentiment came with an ill grace from those 
who were opposed to all diminution in the hours of labour; the only 
method by which the pou had a chance of being better educated. Mr. 
Gregg had only seen the first generation of factory operatives, and he had 
not seen the second generation, whose education had been fearfully ne- 
lected. 

° He must say that he thought their Lordships had a right to complain, 
when they found themselves unexpectedly forced to come to a decision 
upon this question in a manner which they had no right to anticipate. He 
complained of the conduct of the Government, because they had very 
ond aggravated the difficulty of a peaceable and quiet setilement of this 
question, They had roused that defensive principle against a s 
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attempt to averreach and deceive, which was one of the most powerful 
stimulagts tp human action. He caqsidered that much higher questions 
were at stake here than a mere commercial principle. He thoyght 
that in all coastitutional governments public character was g sort of 
of common stock, and that, where it was wantonly wasted, every one inte- 
rested in the prosperity of the country and the maintenance of its institu- 
tions suffered a positive loss. They had heard much about buying in the 
cheapest market and selling in the dearest; and those who inscribed that 
motto upon their banners might discover some merit in a cheap Minister, 
who watched the turns of the political market, and turned himself accord- 
ingly. He did hope, however, that there still existed among the great 
body of the people of this country some regard for public character and 
consistency; and that a promise made by a public man, or a pledge upon 
which he obtained power, would still be considered one which ought to be 


' honourable Baronet ha 


religiously and scrupulously observed. For his own part, he preferred a | 
fixed duty to total repeal. He advised such of their Lordships as disap- | 


proved of the details, not to postpone their objection till the bill got into 
Committee, but to vote against the second reading; because they might 
be assured that an posed ai in the bill would be followed by its rejec- 
tion in the other House. He had a great anxiety to maintain the legiti- 
mate influence of their Lordships’ House; and he should be sorry to see 


course as that of interfering with a money bill, they were influenced by a 
regard for their own private interests. Did the noble Lord opposite [Lord 
Stanley] believe that the present Ministerial majority of 98 in the other 
House would be diminished in the event of an appeal to the country? 
Those who thought so saw their way much more clearly than he did; and 
he did not believe the Government could be carried on in the other 
House except by one or other of the two great parties who were pledged to 
the maintenance of this bill. He did not agree with those who spoke of 
this bill as “irrevocable.” If it produced all the evils that were antici- 
pated—if it threw land out of cultivation and disturbed the labour market 
—their Lordships would have no difficulty whatever in retracing their steps. 
For his part, he did not believe that any evil could result from the measure. 
On the contrary, he thought that it was a step in the right direction. He 
felt that it was calculated to do much good; good which, however, they 
might think was purchased at an exorbitant price, and suicidal to the 
public character of those who introduced it. Yet that was an evil which 
they were not called on to remedy: they had betrayed no constituencies, 
and they were free to consider the measure before them solely as regarded 
the effects which it had a tendency to produce. On the whole, viewing it 
as a measure for the benefit of the many, and believing that it would be a 
great evil if their Lordships rejected it, he would yote for the second 
reading of the bill. 


The Earl of CarpiGAn said, that the only inconsistent vote he had given 
in that House was on the question of Catholic Emancipation, when, out of 
profound respect to the infallible judgment of the Duke of Wellington, he 
gave his vote in favour of that measure. But how could he follow any 
other person on a similar occasion, when the carrying that measure into a 
law had been only the prelude to further demands? ‘The result was, that 
we had now a Government without fixed principles, whose career consisted 
in borrowing the opinions and acting upon the principles of others. If 
their Lordships yielded to the present measure, he hoped it would not be 
till a new election had taken owe. 


The Earl of Wincuttsea said, he would give all he possessed if he 
could suppress his feelings so far as simply to record his vote against this 
measure. The Catholic Bill of 1829 was carried by the violation of plighted 
pledges. The Reform Bill followed, carried by the influence of threats 
and fear. And how stood the case now? When the present Parliament 
was elected, the constituencies were called to test the question of pro- 
tection, and had decided in favour of it. Was the Minister, upon this 
question, to turn round, and because he had caught a few followers, 
to throw himself into the arms, not of the high-minded Conservative 
party, but into the arms of the Anti-Corn-Law-League faction, and basely 
to betray their Lordships ? The opinion of the country ought to be taken ; 
and, if the people agreed to tiie measure, he would be the last man to ob- 
ject to it. 

The Earlof CLARENDON said, he had neither new opinions to avow nor 
old ones to retract; for since he had had the honour of a seat in that 
House he had never failed to state what he believed to be the evils of 
protection. His belief had been that the time was rapidly approachin 
when the Corn-laws must be abolished; but, as he trusted that this woul 
be nearly the last time that they would be called on to discuss this ques- 
tion, he could not avoid expressing the unfeigned satisfaction with which 
he, in common with all who wished to carry out the principles of free trade, 
must view a measure which would for ever, and he wished he could add “at 
once,” put an end to the protective system. They had now to decide on 
the question before them; and it was of little importance by what motives 
the Government had been actuated in introducing this measure—whether 
it had been founded on the experience of the last three years—whether they 
had been convinced by argument—or whether the failure in the potato crop 
had influenced their decision. He rejoiced that such a measure had been 
introduced ; and he rejoiced almost as much in the wisdom of the argu- 
ments which had marked its introduction andits defence through the lon 
and weary ordeal which it had undergone elsewhere. He could not vegerd 
this as a party question, nor could he admit that any party, either in or 
out of that House, had accomplished any triumph. ‘The question had been 
one of time, of fact, and of experience, much more than of party; for on 
no question had opinion undergone such frequent qualification during the 
last thirty years as on the Corn-law, as knowledge was acquired, as science 
advanced, and as the numbers and wants of the population increased. 
There was scarcely any man whose mind had not undergone some change 
with respect to this important law during the last thirty years; and he 
would appeal even to the Protectionists themselves, and he would ask them 
whether they would take upon themselves the responsibilities of office, as 
they did now the responsibility of opposition, and would declare that they 
were determined at all hazards to maintain the present law; or would they 
not rather admit that they would now gladly accept and hai! as a salvation 
that very duty of 8s., ‘and something more,” as they were told, which 
five years ago they scornfully refused? Were they not indeed threatened 
with some such amendment in Committee; though, if the Protectionists 
supported such an amendment, they would be throwing overboard their prin- 
ciple, and would be demanding not protection to corn, but to the exchequer. 
He repeated, then, that this was nota party question ; and he regretied that 
so much public time had been wasted, and that so much public injury had 
been inflicted, in demonstrating that it was a party question, and not in dis- 
cussing the merits of the measure. ‘The opposition that had been raised to 
the Ministers more than to the measure, and the invectives which had been 

rv r k Peel, had only proved that he had been influenced by 

4tibfs than those of party ; and that, if he had forfeited the 
bdport of his political friends, he had forfeited them for 
BASAmMportance, the advancement of his country’s wel- 
mine advancing with rapid strides—(An ironical 
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“ Hear, hear!’ feom the Protectioyists)—pokle Lords might cry ‘‘ Heay 
heay!”” put if i had sat ap the Miintovaria benches In Boiahat last d 
had yecejved such Fepayts from theig Layd-Lieutenant in fre as Bir 
Robert Peel had received, would they not have taken same such measures 
to meet the threatened evil? Feeling, then, as the right honourable Baronet 
must have done, that it was incumbent on him to take measures to avert 
the progress of starvation, and its invariable consequences, disease and 
turbulence, what was he to do? He might have opened the ports, and 
Lord Clarendon heartily wished that he had; for he had been told by one 
of the Protectionist gentlemen in the House of Commons, who had dis- 
tinguished himself as much as any member who had recently come for- 
ward in these dabates, that the mere apprehension of a famine in 
Ireland would have fully justified the opening of the ports. The right 

d indeed been invited to open the Irish 
ports by the Protectionist leaders in the House of Commons, who 
thereby admitted that the present law was not sufficient for an emer- 
gency, or when tested by the pressure of extraordinary circumstances ; 
for if they believed that protection benefited the poor, why had they not 
recommended increased protection, instead of the opening of the ports, 
As to opening the Irish ports, however, when then there was a duty of 17s. 
at the English ports, with a trade free between the two countries, that 


them exposed to the undeserved reproach that, in taking so unusual a | would have been very like opening the ports of the United Kingdom; and 


had that been done for six or eight months, could the Government have 
given any guarantee that the protective duties should have been again 
imposed: That might have been twenty years ago; but he apprehended 
that in these days no power in this country dare to disregard public 
opinion when such a question as the food of the people was concerned. — 
The noble Duke on the cross-bench, and other noble Lords near him, 
declared that this measure had taken them entirely by surprise. He could 
only say, if these noble lords were deaf and blind to the intentions of Sir 
Robert Peel, the country was not so—the country had well understood 
the direction in which for the last four years he had been advancing. 
Prior to that time, however, it was a different question; and, for his own 
part, he never could conceive how statesmen who must or who ought to 
have understood the dangers and the necessities of the country—how 
political leaders, who must have known that their advent to power could 
not have been far distant—how such men could have maligned the motives 
of the late Government—how they could have advocated opinions which 
they must have known to be fallacions—how they could have rejected the 
policy of free trade, when they must have known that soon they would 
have to promote that selfsame principle: how they could have done 
all that, certainly did appear to him perfectly ineomprehensible, on the 
grounds of common sense and common honesty. (Cheers.) Let that be 
as it might, however, it was sufficient for the country that with the times 
their policy had changed; and that, on all questions affecting the great 
commercial interests of the country, we had had a Government possessing 
the power to do good, with an Opposition without the will to thwart 
them. During the last four years, he asserted, the language of the right 
honourable Baronet must have been perfectly intelligible to all who di 
not wilfully deceive themselves. It was impossible to suppose, when the 
right honourable gentleman threw wide open the gates of free trade, that 
he ineant them to admit only colonial asses, and drugs, and spices, and the 
articles which were enumerated in the Tariff, but that he meant to extend 
them to admit the food of our daily-increasing and always under-fed Popu- 
lation. Notwithstanding the notice which Sir Robert Peel gave by his 
speeches, by his Tariff, his Canada Corn-bill, and his commercial policy— 
notwithstanding the oft-repeated statements of Sir James Graham, sup- 
ported as they were by incontrovertible facts, that plenty and cheapness 
were tlc real foundation of prosperity —that connected with cheapness and 
abundance were the diminution of turbulence, the abatement of crime, 
increased commerce, and improved morals; whilst scarcity and dearness 
were disasters to the country, for under them the poor were tempted to 
crime, trade languished, mortality increased, and discontent prevailed. 
Notwithstanding all these warnings, and all these symptoms, the agricul- 
turists doubted to the last, and even now affected to stand aghast with 
surprise, and had raised the ery of protection te native industry. Formerly 
the cry used to be “ protection to agriculture”: but that was too stale for 
the present day; something more comprehensive was required, and ‘ pro- 
tection to British industry in all its branches” was the ery. But British 
industry wanted not protection; it repudiated alike their new-born sym- 
pathies, and their worn-out legislation. The great staple manufacturers 
of this country, some of whom employed from 1,000 to 2,000 hands per 
week, and who paid from 1,000/. to 2,000. per week in wages—men who, 
permit him to say, were as much interested as their Lordships in pre- 
serving the peace and welfare of the country—wanted none of their pre- 
tection; nor did the manufacturers of cloth, gloves, hats, boots, and 
many others whom he could name, from whom protection had been with- 
drawn, who at the time thought that they would have been sufferers, but 
who had since found that they were much better without it, and whe had 
had the manliness and the honesty to avow the fact. ‘there was not one 
single instance in the manufactures of this country where the withdrawal 
of prohibitory duties had been prejudicial either to the producer or to the 
consumer. He defied the noble Duke to show them the labourers’ eondi- 
tion improving under the protective system. The Duke of Kichmond had 
drawn a very agreeable picture of the scenery which they enjoyed, and of 
the fine air which the labourers breathed; but he had not said a word about 
the wages of the labourers in the South of England, Their Lordships 
had only to remember the rate of wages which those labourers received, 
the quantity and the quality of the food by which their lives were main- 
tained, their moral and social condition, their helpless life of unbroken 
toil, the difficulty with which they obtained even a bare existence 
—they had but to bear in mind the evidence of the medical 
men from all parts of the country, given before the Committee 
for the administration of Medical Relief to the Poor, who con- 
curred in stating that large masses of the labouring classes of England 
were miserably under-fed. Let them remember that, and he feared they 
must agree with him, that it was impossible for the labourer to sink lower 
in the social scale than he was at present; and that he, therefore, could 
have no interest in upholding the protective system. He next came to the 
tenant-farmers; and he would admit that some of them—men who had 
neither skill, nor money, nor education—men who would take 200 or 800 
acres of land as they would take a public-house, but who had no more 
business to be farmers than they had to be jewellers—such men might, 
perhaps, require legislative measures to protect them from their own inca- 
pacity. Butto the good farmer—to the man who had intelligence, and 
idustry, who would not obstinately adhere to the system and implements 
of his forefathers, who viewed every improvement as a boon, watched 
every discovery of science in order to adopt it to his own use—to such @ 
man, in agriculture as in every branch of industry, competition would 
prove nothing but a healthy stimulus. Supposing, however, the worst 
fears of the worst alarmist to be realized, and that the country were to be 
inundated by a flood of foreign corn: what then? People seemed to sup> 
pose that this corn was to be brought to them on the waves of 
and would be delivered gratis to them at their own doors. jt seemed te 




















only necessary to read of some vast lain in Hungary, or of the Ukraine, 
or the United States, to invest it with a fancied fertility—to imagine in a 
moment the plain waving with corn and our markets inundated with its 
produce. And this was done without the slightest relation to the want 
of capital, to the bad cultivation, to the cost of transport, and to the 
distance of the place of shipment; when, really, having the example 
of Ireland before their eyes, governed by our own laws, exposed to 
our example, commanding, as it ought to do, our capital, possessing 
every facility for being the storehouse and granary of this country, and 
still infinitely less cultivated—having, he repeated, such an example before 
their eyes, they might have spared Ricnecbens this bugbear. But, sup- 
posing all that the worst alarmists apprehended to occur, then it was said 
the farmer must have some reduction of rent first, to meet this sudden 
importation. His firm belief was that this was a landlord’s question and 
no one’s else; and he believed that the measure owed its opposition and 
all the lamentations they had heard to that class. Not one word of such 
lamentations was heard in that House when the duties on linen, cloth, 
wool, silk, hats and boots, furniture, or the exportation of machinery, 
were reduced, every one of which affected the productive industry at home, 
and involved a vast amount of foreign competition. They all knew that 
the British lion was not roused, that the sun of prosperity did not set for 
ever on any of these occasions. It was only when corn, catile, hops, and 
apples were attacked, that the British lion shook his mane, and that 
inisters were accused of deserting their colours. The apprehension of 
reduced rents, however, was, in his opinion, groundless and hypothetical ; 
and he believed that it was so on account of improvements in the 
science of agriculture which had taken place within the last fifty 
years, by means of which the price of wheat had fallen 50 per 
cent, while the rental of the country had increased 16 or 17 per cent. 
Though his noble friend had presented a petition that evening from the 
great provincial assembly of farmers at Willis’s Rooms, whose expenses 
had been paid very liberally for coming to spend the day in London—( Cries 
of * No, no!” from the Protectionist Peers)—he certainly had heard it dis- 
tinetly stated by a farmer from Wiltshire. However, he did not think that 
the petition emanating from that assembly proved that any panic existed 
amongst the farmers; for he would put that as a set-off against what had 
been passing during the last four months, since the Ministerial policy had 
been clearly understood. During that time, the farmers had shown no 
apprehension by stopping improvements, by selling off their stocks, or by 
refusing to take farms. On the contrary, in many cases leases had been 
renewed at increased rents, and land tilled invariably fetched its accus- 
tomed price. Indeed, he was quite sure, that if any one of their Lordships 
would that evening publicly announce that he was prepared to take four or 
even two years less purchase for his property than its marketable value 
eight months ago, his difficulty would not be to find an applicant, but to 
select from the host of applicants. Their Lordships must admit one of 
two things—either, that those fears were groundless, or that they had 
some reasonable foundation. Well, if they were groundless—if they had 
no reason to expect such an inexhaustible supply of foreign corn at so re- 
duced a rate—if nothing more would follow than they saw now in the 
Channel Islands, where there was a perfect free trade, where mer- 
chants imported it as it was required, and where the average price 
had ranged at Guernsey at 40s., and in Jersey at from 40s. to 50s. 
per quarter—if it were ascertained also that the British farmer had 
more skill than any other farmer, that he had more fertile soil, 
and as good a climate— (Cries of * No,” from Lord Stanhope.) 
The noble Earl said “‘no.’’ He should like the noble Earl to point out a 
country possessing so many advantages for cultivation. Certainly the soil 
was very superior to that of Germany; at all events, we had greater capi- 
tal, better roads, better markets, and cheaper labour in proportion to the 
work done; for of that there could be no doubt, since it was notorious that 
the English workmen who were now engaged in the construction of foreign 
railways were paid double the wages of the foreign labourer, and yet the 
foreign capatalists preferred English labour to any other. Then if all that 
were true—-and he thought it could not be denied—!ow was it possible 
that any important loss could result from this measure ?—that the pros- 
pects of agriculture could suffer, or the rents of land materially decline ? 
And if no such results were to be anticipated, whence all the oppo- 
sition to a measure by which a supply of food more regular in quan- 
tity and less fluctuating in price would be given to the people ? That, he 
believed, would be the certain effect of this measure. ‘There was no business 
which had so many advantages as agriculture; the system of protection had 
been created by landlords for its benefit; laws had been passed by them- 
selves, and for themselves, whenever they pleased: yet it was a remark- 
able fact, which could not be contradicted, that there was no business 
whatever which had made so little progress—none so often distressed— 
none had so frequently and piteously appealed to the Legislature for relief. 
Yet their Lordships were asked to maintain this system—a system which 
not only the great political leaders of this country united in considerin 
unnecessary, but which the most reckless and ardent Protectionist woul 
not venture to guarantee for three years longer—a system which they all 
knew the first deficient harvest would sweep away altogether. How in- 
consistent, then, was it to contend that further concessions were dan- 
gerous, when they knew that they might be granted now without loss, 
whereas at a future time they could not be made without losing the best 
portion of their usefulness! 


A great deal had been said about fighting hostile tariffs with 
free imports. He need not repeat what had often been said as to 
the failure of diplomacy and negotiation on subjects of trade. All 
such negotiations had proceeded upon the basi, of an exchange of 
equivalents, which it was found impossible to adjust with satisfaction 
to the various parties. The only safe course was, for each country 
to Y pase the course best adapted to its own interests, without re- 

ard to that taken by any other nation. Surely, then, the fact of our 
eing a highly-taxed people was no reason why we should continue 
to pay dearly for our food; the existence of the Income-tax was surely no 
reason why we should not have a low rate of duties; and the illiberality of 
other countries was certainly no reason why we should not buy the com- 
modities which we wanted in the cheapest market and sell our own in the 
dearest. There was no reason for inflicting upon ourselves a double 
penalty. We had to look only to our own interest; and whilst we were 
advancing in wealth, by adopting our own course, their Lordships might 
rely upon it that we should be setting an example which the rest of the 
world not only would but which they must follow. A noble Duke on the 
cross-benches said that foreign nations would not take our commodities in 
exchange for their corn, but that they would drain our bullion. Lord Cla- 
rendon denied that such could be the permanent result. We might on 
some extraordinary occasion, as in the year 1839, for instance, when we 
were obliged to import nearly three millions of quarters of corn at a cost 
of seven millions s'erling, without notice, and when no preparation could 
be made for the payment in the ordinary way of trade, suficr a drain of 
bullion. In that year the bullion in the Bank of England fell from 

of nine millions, which it was in January, to two-and-a-half 
; and but for the assistance of the Bank of France 
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this country would have had to undergo the disgrace and calamity of 
a national bankruptcy. But what had been the consequence of the 
want of preparation at that time? Why, that due preparation was now 
made for meeting such a drain in the ordinary way of trade; and he would 
mention one fact in illustration of this improved policy. When the Zoll- 
verein was established, in the year 1833, our exports to Germany had fallen 
to 4,600,000/.; and they remained at between four and five millions from 
1833 to 1839, during which years we imported no corn from Germany ; but 
in 1839, as soon as our importations became constant and considerable, 
our exports rose from 4,600,000/, to 6,700,000/., which was their value in 
1844. Soon after the Revolution of 1830, there was a considerable desire 
on the part of the Governments of France and England to place the 
commercial relations of the two countries upon a more satisfactory 
basis; and a mixed commission, of which he had the honour to be a 
member, sat in Paris. Although the present able and enlighted Minister, 
Duchatel, was a member of that commission, it was found impossible to 
adjust the equivalents to the position of the two countries, and the nego- 
tiations were in consequence unavoidably suspended. At that time, our 
exports to France did not amount to halfa ullicn—en amount absolutely 
disgraceful when we considered the vicinage of the two nations. Since 
that time the tariff of France had remained as hostile as ever; but it had 
been our policy to reduce our import duties upon a great variety of articles 
of French production. The consequence had been, that our exports to 
France had increased from 480,000/. in the year 1833, till, in the year 1846, 
they amounted to 2,600,000/. In Spain and Portugal the tariffs were 
absolutely prohibitory ; what was the consequence of their prohibitive policy ? 
Why, that British manufactures, cheap and abundant too, were to be found 
in every part of the Peninsula. The smuggler was always at hand to 
correct the errors of the Legislature, and to prove that the interests of men 
were stronger than the laws made to restrain them. The smuggler would 
always take care that commerce should flow in its natural, though it might 
not be in its legal, channels. The contraband system was to be found in 
the greatest activity where the system of protection was most rigid. It 
was to be found in Prussia, France, Spain, and Portugal: it was along the 
whole line of the Russian frontier: the Zollverin could not guard against 
it: it was found practised in the United States and CGonala. Even we 
ourselves, with all our Coast Guard and Revenue Police, could not pre- 
vent the contraband introduction of silk; and at the present moment we 
could not prevent more tobacco being brought in by the smuggler than 
passed through the Custom-house. And it could not be prevented, unless 
the smugrling trade was rendered unprofitable. There need not, there- 
fore, be the slightest apprehension felt as the mode of payment for what 
we took from foreign countries. Allusions had been made to speeches in 
the French Chamber hy M. Guizot and others, as furnishing little or 
no reasons Why the .ommercial relations of that country should be 
relaxed. Lord Clarendon must say, he thought those speeches 
were exceedingly proper and prudent speeches, more particularly 
before an election; (Heur, hear?) for it must be borne in mind, that no 
Minister, in a representative government, could bring forward any mea- 
sures until they were supported by the public opinion of the towns—until, 
in fact, they were as much: settled out of doors as the present measure was 
with us. It rested with the French people to decide; and when a nation 
so enlightened discovered it was not their interest to pay dear for bad iron 
and bad wood when they could get cheap and abundant supplies of good 
iron and fuel from Belgium and England, they would not Soles in dealing 
with such a system. ‘Lhe fact was, that public opinion in France on 
this subject was rapidly changing; and he could assure his noble friends 
on the cross-benches, that a l'ree-trade League had been established in 
Paris, with a Duke at the head of it. But the example of England in 
liberalizing and relaxing her commercial policy had been followed by 
several nations. ‘The Papal Government, the Sardinian Government, 
were among the number. Norway had reduced her duties upon 
her timber, The Prussian Government was now making a vigorous 
stand against the demand of the Zollverein for further protection ; 
and the United States were progressing in the same _ feeling. 
In fact, the system upon which human intercourse had hitherto been con- 
ducted, which was one of restriction, was fast crumbling away, and it 
would soon find its level among other exploded fallacies. As for ourselves, 
impelled as we were by a necessity to provide for increased demand by in- 
creased powers of production, we were about to adopt a policy which other 
nations must follow ; a policy by which we should extend the intercourse 
of nations, and carry into eflect that law of God which ordained men to be 
mutually useful to each other; a policy by which we should give and re- 
ceive perpetual guarantees for placing upon a solid foundation the greatest 
and most inestimable blessing of peace. For these reasons, he thought 
her Majesty’s Government had acted wisely in proposing to regulate our 
foreign commerce without reference to the policy of other countries; and 
as to our domestic concerns, he was convinced no better time than the 
present—it being a period of comparative prosperity—a time more 
favourable for a change of system, with less disturbance and dislocation 
of existing interests, had ever occurred. (This speech was cheered very 
JSrequently.) 

The Earl of CARNARVON thought there never was a period more un- 
favourable than the present for the introduction of Free-trade prin- 
ciples. England had reached to a high station under a protective 
system. In the abstract, commercial intercourse ought to be free; 
but the House was not called upon to deal with a country in the 
abstract. He would admit"that, should this measure pass, the ma- 
nufacturers would experience a temporary benefit; but it would be 
temporary only, because they would lose their best customers when they 
lost the home market. He acquitted Sir Robert Peel of any improper mo- 
tive ; but he did not think that the mode in which the Government had 
treated a great party had been fair; and, however desirable they might 
consider the end to be, they should have remembered that, in political as 
in social life, an important object could only be arrived at by an honest 
and straightforward course. The Ministry ought to have put the question 
of their policy to the fair, open, and candid opinion of the English people. 
The yeomanry of England asked their Lordships to exercise its proper 
functions, not for the purpose of permanently defeating the measure, 
but that they should stand in the gap between them and ruin, and secure 
for them that which Englishmen should never ask in vain at the hands 
of British Peers—fair play. 

The Earl of MaALMEsBuRY expressed his deep regret at finding him- 
self now, after so many years, placed face to face in opposition to the men 
he had all his life faithfully followed. From earliest youth he had been 
brought up to surrender all his opinions with almost blind confidence to 
the direction of the Duke of Wellington and the members of his Govern. 
ment; but most sincerely did he regret the course the noble Duke had 
thought it necessary to adopt. To show the danger of so great an ex- 
periment, he would refer to what oceurred in the Hebrides and opposite 
coasts. In 1827, no fewer than 187,000 persons were engaged in 
gathering and burning kelp; but the trade had been annihilated by 
the abolition of the duty on foreign barilla. Two or three of the ancient 
chieftains had been obliged to self their estates ; not a’soul was employed 
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in anything but keeping sheep, and this gave employment for but few of 
the population ; thousands upon thousands were deprived of their occupa- 
tion. ‘The fate of these islands would be that of tue agriculture of this 
country if the proposed bill should become law. He did not wish to speak 
harshly against tne Ministers; he did not wish to impute dishonest or 
dishonourable feeling to them: but it was a deplorable fact, when the 
Prime Minister came down to the House of Commons and made the ap- 
palling confession that for thirty years, and during the reign of four Sove- 
reigns, he had misgoverned and misguided this country. The effect on 
his party had indeed been fatal, as well as the effect on such of his friends 
as had been sent again to their constituencies with a great sacrifice of their 
reputation. If their Lordships forced the Government to dissolve Parlia- 
ment, and if, after the election, this bill should again be sent up to their 
Lordships by a clean as well as a clear majority, though he should not 
abandon his opinions or his apprehensions with respect to the bill, he 
should, however, feel it his duty as an English Peer to bow to the un- 
doubted and indisputable opinion of the majority of his countrymen. 


The Earl of HapptnGTon expressed also his regret at finding himself 
in opposition to those with whom he used to act. He admitted that it was 
well for the country when consistency and character were combined 
together; but, like many other sound doctrines, if carried to its utmost 
consequences, it might deter men from avowing even an honest change of 
opinion. The present question was one of the purest expediency, 
and not one of political, religious, or moral principle. He should 
have no shame whatever at any time at a change of opinion on such a 
question. For many years past he had entertained the opinion that 
agriculture did not depend upon protection for its prosperity; and this 
opinion, although not expressed in the House, had been freely avowed 
by him out of doors. He had heard with great surprise the remarks which 
had fallen from some of their Lordships on the subject of distress in Ire- 
land. ‘That distress involved an alarming question; but he did not found 
the course he had adopted in reference to the Corn-laws upon that point 
alone. If Sir Robert Peel, without reference to the state of Ireland at all, 
had told his colleagues that his opinions on the Corn-laws had changed, 
and that he was anxious the question should be reconsidered with a view 
to a final adjustment, Lord Haddington would not have been surprised at 
the statement, and would have cheerfully gone into the inquiry. He would 
say, in the most solemn manner, that in the course he had adopted he had 
not been actuated by any love of office whatever; for he was not only 
ready, but should be glad to lay down office tomorrow, and remain a private 
man for the rest of his life; and certainly there was nothing thatany Mini- 
ster could do to him, or advise her Majesty to do for him, that could compen- 
sote for the.loss of his fortunes which must follow from this measure it the 
apprehensions of the noble Lords on the cross-benches were realized. He did 
notanticipate, however, any such disudvantage ; andhe believed a large por- 
tion of the landed interest had ceased to apprehend any evil consequences 
from the adoption of the Free-trade principle. ‘The bill had been sent up 
by a majority of nearly a hundred from the other House of Parliament; 
and he considered that very scrious consequences might ensue from its 
rejection by their Lordships. The Government were told that they ought 
to have appealed to the country on the question. (‘‘ ear, hear!’ from the 
Protectionists.) It was very easy for irresponsible members of that House 
to talk of appeals to the country, on a question which, as it materially 
affected the food of the people, must necessarily give rise to great agita- 
tion and excitement; but he believed that if Sir Robert Peel and his col- 
leagues had determined upon appealing to the country, they would have 
taken a most fatal course. ‘The Marquis of Normanby, stung by the eloquent 
eulogium passed upon Sir Robert Peel by Lord Brougham, had followed 
the example of the Duke of Richmond, and indulged in offensive person- 
alities, Lord Haddington thought it would have been more becoming in 
his noble friend to have adhered to his resolution of not indulging in per- 
sonalities, especially considering the vote which the noble Marquis and 
the friends around him were about to give, and considering that, though 
Sir Robert Peel had excited so strong a feeling among his friends and 
supporters, he, at least, brought forward a measure which the noble 
Marquis or his friends had proclaimed that he considered as the best that 
had ever been brought forward. 

After disposing of some of the current objections to the bill, Lord Had- 
dington proceeded to address the Peers on the consequences to result 
from a rejection of the measure. From the respect he entertained for 
the important services rendered by their Lordships to their country, 
he should heartily grieve that anything should occur which could lessen 
in the slightest degree their influence with their neighbours in the country. 
It was, however, because he entertained these sentiments that he would 
regard with so much alarm the alternative of their Lordships throwing this 
bill out. He did believe that they would be entering on a hopeless conflict 
for the maintenance of a corn-law, and that they would be ultimately 
defeated. If this bill were thrown out, nothing would be more likely than 
that those noble Lords who seemed so much to desire a dissolution would 
have the benefit of it, and that there would be a_ general election. 
(“‘ Hear!” from Lord Stanhope.) It was his conviction that it would result 
in an overwhelming majority for free trade; and that their Lordships 
would, under the pressure of that result, be in a manner compelled to 
give way, at the same time losing all the grace that attached to 
concession. Great injustice had been done to his right honourable 
friend at the head of the Government. Lord Haddington did not 
believe that there ever was at the head of affairs in this country a 
Minister who was more desirous to do his duty, or who was guided 
more by a sense of what was right, irrespective of everything else. 
Having been for five years a member of the Cabinet with him, he could 
not be mistaken upon this point. No Minister in this country had ever 
shown greater or more incorruptible integrity than Sir Robert Peel. He 
was, too, a man of profound sagacity. (Laughter from the Protectionist 
benches.) Those who laughed should show how long since they had come 
to their present conclusions on this subject. He had the greatest confi- 
dence in the judgment of his right honourable friend; and noble Lords 
who laughed should remember that they also once had confidence in his 
judgment. If his right honourable friend and himself should turn out to 
be right in the opinion they had formed of the effects of the present 
measure, Sir Robert Peel would prove to be a great benefactor to his 
country, and even to the landed interest also. 


The Earl of HArpWICKE was convinced that the rich would suffer the 
least from the change. He could see nothing to justify the introduction 
of the measure. The country was prosperous; and the farmers had been 
most successful in increasing the produce of their lands. ‘There was no 
scarcity of food, neither were - extravagant. He prognosticated the 
usual evils to arise from the bill; and emphatically called upon their Lord- 
ships to dismiss this measure on its second reading, that the people of this 
country might have an opportunity of expressing their opinion upon it. 

The Euri of WicKLOW moved the adjournment of the dkbate till 
Thursday. This motiou led to a spirited discussion as to the propriety 
of saving time by meeting on Wednesday. 

Brovouam prayed their Lordships to sit on Wednesday. Surely 
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the question was one upon which their Lordships would not allow the vo- 
cations of the county of Surrey [the Derby race] to have place over the in- 
terests of the whole empire ? 

The Earl of Wicktow said, their Lordships were not in the habit of 
sitting upon Wednesdays, and more especially upon such a day as this 
Wednesday. (A laugh.) 

Earl Grey said, it was not calculated to raise their Lordships’ House in 
the estimation of the country, if their Lordships preferred their amusement 
to the general interest. : 

The Marquis of CLaNRticarpe believed there was no rule against their 
Lordships sitting on Friday next, as it was merely required that if their 
Lordships met on that day they should attend divine service. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON remarked, that their Lordships had a point 
of practice in not sitting on the anniversary of King Charles’s Restoration ; 
and as it was most desirable that the debate should be brought to a close 
before the adjournment, he thought their Lordships should come to an 
understanding that their Lordships would finish the debate on Thursday. 

Lord BrovenaM said, unless it was clearly and distinctly understood 
that the debate would be concluded on Thursday, he thought thev should 
meet on Friday, even at the risk of attending the service of the Church. 
Why their Lordships should have such an apparent horror of attending 
that service he veal was ata loss to conceive. (4 laugh.) 


An adjournment to Thursday was then agreed to. 


Thursday's debate was commenced by Earl Grey, who supported 
the bill. ‘The other speakers were—Lord Asupvnrton, against; Lord 
Lanspowne, for; the Earl of Essex, for; the Earl otf Eeiintrovun, 
against; Lord Brauont, against; the Earl of Datnovsts, for; the 
Duke of Beaufort, against ; the Duke of We Ltineton, for. 

Earl Grey began with a compliment to Lord Stanley's speech. He 
thought his reasoning unsound, and his conclusions erroneous : but his 
argument was so ingenious, it was put with so much skill, and 
clothed in language of such extreme beauty, and the whole speech was 
such a brilliant display of eloquence and oratorical art, that for three 
hours it received the unwearied attention of their Lordships; listen- 
ing to that speech being, very different from listening to most other 
speeches, not a labour, but a delight. What struck Lord Grey forcibly 
was, that throughout the whole of this debate those noble Lords who were 
opposed to the bill had avoided explicitly avowing and defending what he 
took to be the main object and aim, not only of the existing Corn-law, but 
of every preceding Corn-law. The real aim of all those laws was to secure 
what was called a remunerating price for corn, or, in other words, to raise 
the price of the food of the people by artificially restricting the supply. 
Such being, as he humbly ventured to submit, the real objeet of all those 
laws, it required to be proved by argument that that object was a good 
one; and, in the absence of cogent reasons to that end, they must na- 
turally and instinctively conclude that, not scarcity and dearth, but plent: 
and cheapness in respect to the food of the people, were to be desired. 
But this was a question which, to a great extent, had been evaded by most 
of the noble Lords opposed to the biil, and there had been a disposition to 
rest the defence of the Corn-laws on other grounds. Most of the noble 
Lords who had spoken had told the House that the real and great object 
of the Corn-law was to secure for this country a certain supply of food, and 
to exempt it from the great danger of being dependent on foreign nations 
for the supply of the most necessary article of national subsistence. With- 
out meaning any offence, he hoped he might be permitted to say, that it 
was utterly out of his power to regard this as anything more than a colour- 
able argument. He was a little incredulous as to whether that which ex- 
cited the enthusiasm of Protection Societies—whether that which drew such 
crowds to Willis’s Rooms that the twonoble Dukes on the cross-benches were 
obliged to divide their forees—was a real apprehension entertained out of re- 
gard to the consumer. He could not help suspecting that the real feeling was 
rather an apprehension of having too much corn now, and at too low a price, 
than of having, in some possible emergency, too little corn and at too dear 
aprice. Butif the fecling was a bona fide one, it had been satisfactorily dis- 
posed of by Lord Brougham ; who had shown, that during our struggle with 
France, Napoleon was unable to exclude from this country the supplies of 
Continental corn which were wanted here. Lord Stanley had described the 
argument that competition was the cause of certain articles rising in price 
as the boldest and most laughable paradox ever palmed off for wisdom on 
the credulity of mankind. It was as great a paradox to assert that the 
best security for a steady, certain, and cheap supply of corn, was not to be 
found in extending as widely as possible the sources of supply, trusting at 
the same time to the competition of nations, and to the natural operations 
of commerce and industry, untrammelled by artificial restrictions. It had 
been shown by Lord Brougham, that the existing Corn-laws could not be 
considered as laying a smaller tax on the consumers than 10,000,000/, 
sterling, which was double the amount of the Income-tax and double the 
Malt-tax. And this was a tax, not for the purposes of the state, for not 
one farthing of it went into the exchequer, but it was a tax fur the 
benefit—not the real, but imaginary benefit—of a class. ‘The House 
had been told that the working classes were not really injured by 
the system which kept up the price of food, because the effect was to 
keep up wages; but it was clear that a high price of food must impose a 
considerable tax upon the working population, a large proportion of 
whose income was necessarily expended upon it. On this point the ex- 
perience of the past few years was decisive. If the condition of the 
country in 1833, 1854, and 1835, when wheat was low, was contrasted 
with what it was in 1839, 1840, and 1841, when wheat was scarce and 
dear, it would be found that in the first period trade was good, there was 
a great demand for labour, and wages were very high; but in the last 
three years trade was depressed, there was no demand for labour, wages 
eonsequently fell, and numbers of the working population were unable to 
obtain employment. But the cause of the ditliculties of those unhappy 
years was obvious. When corn rose to the very high price it then at- 
tained, every family throughout the kingdom was compelled to expend a 
much larger portion of its income than it had done previously in the purchase 
of food. There was, of course, less available income left for other purposes. 
Lord Stanley had admitted that this was the effect of high prices for a short 
period; but what possible reason could there be for believing that if high 
prices became permanent this effect would not continue? Surely the ~ = 
manent effect of high prices, like their temporary effect, would be to render 
a smaller proportion of the national income available for general purposes, 
producing a reduced demand for labour and a consequent diminution of 
the rate of wages; while, on the other hand, the permanent effect of low 
prices would be to create a greater demand for labour. A noble Earl who 
spoke on Tuesday had allowed that wages did not appear to be governed 
by the price of food; for that in America and Australia, where food 
was very cheap, wages were very high: that noble Ear! also said, that in 
Poland, where corn was cheap, wages were low. But wages were kept 
down in Poland by the misgovernment to which that unhappy country 
was subjected by the restrictions imposed upon its industry, and by the 
existence of a system of qualified slavery. He would challenge that nobit 

















Earl to mention any country in the world, where there was a small popula- 
tionin proportion to the the extent of territory, where food was, consequently, 
abundant and cheap, and where good order and good government were es- 
tablished, in which wages were exceedingly high. It was clear to Lord Grey's 
mind, that the Corn-laws inflicted a double disadvantage upon the labour- 
ing classes ; for, so far from the high price of corn entailed by the Corn- 
laws being counterbalanced by an increase of their wages, those laws, 
while they enhanced the price of food, depressed the wages by which that 
food was to be purchased. If he was right in this opinion—if such was 
really the effect of the Corn-laws upon the condition of the labourer—that 
one fact ought to be conclusive, without any further argument on this ques- 
tion; and, as a Christian Legislature, if they were once satisfied of that 
fact, no consideration ought to prevent them from at once sweeping away 
the existing restrictions. He warned the Lords against producing a panic 
among the farmers by exaggerated statements about the enormous quan- 
tities of corn ata very low price which could be introduced into this 
country. They knew that, in 1842, those who called themselves the far- 
mers’ friends inflicted most serious injury upon those farmers who were 
simple enough to rely upon their predictions as to the probable effects of 
the Tariff. It is evident from the rise which has taken plave in rent, from 
the spirit with which improvements have been prosecuted, that the farmers 
themselves anticipate no injury. 

Lord Stanley, on the authority of a Liverpool correspondent of high 
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standing as a corn-merchant, had told the House that there were at present | 


in this coun'ry two cargoes of wheat, which had been purchased at Dant- 
zic, and which had eost only about 23s. per quarter, including freight to 
this country. But Lord Grey had received a communication from a gen- 
tleman at Liverpool, describing himself to be well acquainted with the 
circumstances of this case, which threw avery different light on the transac- 
tion. [He proceeded to read several extracts from the communication. The 
writer said it was perfectly true that Lord Stanley’s correspondent held 
two cargoes of red wheat from Dantzic, which only cost him the price 
mentioned in his letter. It might be inferred from this that wheat 
might be shipped at Dantzic at 14s. a quarter free on board. But the fact 
was, the wheat referred to by Lord Stanley’s informant was ordered in 
1844 by a house in Manchester, who sold it a loss of 10s. the quarter, the 
original cost having been 3%9. the quarter, including freight; but the 
glorious uncertainty of the sliding scale prevented its being released from 
bond, and it was eventually sold to Lord Stanley’s correspondent at 23s. 6d. 
per quarter. The writer further stated, that from the Mediterranean 
middling qualities of wheat could not be shipped free on board at less than 
35s. per quarter; and the expense of freight was nearly double that from 
the Baltic. The writer also added, that Lord Stanley’s informant had 
bought on the preceding day a cargo of red Weimar wheat at about 45s. 
the quarter; which, allowing 10s. per quarter for duty, would make it cost 
55x.] The writer of this letter further stated, that the wheat purchased by 
his noble friend’s correspondent at lfg. was now worth 25s. the quarter ; 
but that it was of mixed and very inferior quality, and that it was liable 
to become heated during its transit, which rendered it unfit for food. It 
appeared, then, that the wheat referred to could not be imported into 
this country and sold at a profit at a lower price than our own wheat was 
at this time obtaining in the British market. 

Lord Grey instanced the case of wool, of live stock, of flax and rape seed, 
about the introduction of which at reduced duties so much evil was pro- 
phesied, to show the basclessness of similar prophecies as to the effects to 
arise from the free importation of foreign corn. He did not expect a great 
fall of prices as the result of the measure; but he did not believe we should 
see the weekly average of wheat down to 3ts., as in 1835, or that it would 
rise to 81s. 6/., as we saw it in January 1839. ‘The average price would 
be, he expected, lower, but not greatly lower than the average during the 
last dozen years; while the fluctuations would be reduced within narrow 
limits. It was an important fact, that previous to the law of 1814, there 
was just before harvest-time never less than six mouths’ consumption 
of wheat in the country; while since that period there had never been 
more than a fortnight’s consumption. 

A reduction in the price would cause an increased consumption of corn, 
and this would lead to an augmented demand for meat. He had no fear 
of land being thrown cut of cultivation; and he believed that no country 
would gain so much from the passing of the bill as Ireland. He would 
reserve his reasons for this latter opinion until the subsequent stages of 
the bill. 

Lord Stanley had depicted the injurious effects which would arise to the 
Colonies from the adoption of free trade; but the best examination Lord 
Grey had been able to give to this point convinced him, that so far from 
being to the disadvantage of the Colonies, or being likely to weaken the 
ties that unite them to this country, the adoption, in the largest manner, 
of a system of entire free trade, would be the policy of all others likely to 
bind our Colonies tous. We did not propose to apply the principle ex- 
clusively to our Colonies, but to ourselves as well. ‘the effect of Eng- 
land’s protective system had been to divert the industry and capital of the 
Colonies from their natural into artificial channels, and which, therefore, 
were unproductive. Did any man doubt at that moment that Canada was 
much poorer than if we had never given a protective duty to her timber? 
The fact was, that with regard to the Colonies we had gained nothing 
by protection, whilst they had been serious losers. Every man who 
knew anything of the history of our Colonial empire knew full well that it 
was commercial jealousy—that system of keeping up a commercial depend- 
ence upon the Mother-country—that led to the American war, and lost us 
those very colonies. He owned he was rather surprised that his noble friend 
had ventured to touch upon this subject of the Colonies, because he 
thought that the policy of his noble friend with regard to trade in the 
Colonies was not, to say the least of it, fortunate. Did they remember 
the policy he had pursued with respect to our Australian Colonies on this 
very subject? The privilege was granted to Canada of sending her corn 
tous ata nominal duty. It was refused to the Australian Colonies; and 
by doing that they appeared to give to Canada an advantage because she 
had recently been in a state of rebellion, whilst at the same time they re- 
fused it to those Colonies that had ever been loyal. He thought that that 
was a policy well calculated indeed to raise a spirit of disaffection. His 
noble friend said that if we did not keep our Colonies in a state of depend- 
ence upon us, they would not be worth retention and the expense of 
keeping up military and other establishments for their protection. He 
must be permitted to say that he considered that a defective mode of argu- 
ment. For his own part, he thought that the mutual dependence upon 
each other of the Colonies and this country was of advantage to both. 
We had the advantage, in our Colonies, of possessing friends and allies in 
every quarter of the world; ofalarge population, possessing great natural 
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and strength of this country were ready at any moment to be called forth 
and exercised. That wasa substantial advantage of the greatest service to 
the Colonies. He believed they were fully sensible of it; and he wished 
that we should pursue towards them, in one respect, a more liberal policy, 
by extending to them the best privilege of Englishmen—that of self- 
government. He believed, that if they pursued a liberal system of political 
and commercial policy towards the Colonies, they would bind them to us 
with chains which no power on earth could break, and the connexion 
between the parent state and them might continue until they far exceeded 
ourselves in population. Lord Stanley had instanced Canada; and as- 
serted that the bill would inflict a blow on that colony from which she 
would never recover. But what were the feelings of the Canadians them- 
selves? Lord Grey held in his hand a newspaper containing a report of 
the debates in the Canadian Assembly upon this subject. [He recited the 
circumstances formerly stated in the House of Commons debates.] He 
had read the speeches made upon that occasion; and instead of finding 
them complaining of the injustice of this country, and of the ruin to 
which they were to be liable from the destruction of their public works and 
improvements, he found from most of the members of that Assembly lan- 
guage far more creditable for them to use. They said, “If you give 
us no longer protection, let us try to do without it; and, as the 
first step towards it, let us repeal this duty upon American corn; 
we can grow it cheaper than in America.” One gentleman said he 
had been over to Buifalo, and that he found corn was 6d. higher 
than in Canada. Another gentleman said that they need not fear 
competition ; that the traffic from the Great Lakes down the St. Law- 
rence was all a descending traffic, and that they could carry, not only the 
corn of Canada, but also the corn of the Western States of the Union, and 
that they could carry it cheaper than if it were sent by the Lake Erie 
Canal. ‘Well, they came to a division, and what was the result ?—That, 
without any fear for the success of Canadian enterprise, they repealed this 
duty, by a majority of 45 to 27. The resolutions were affirmed, and the 
Canadians had determined to admit American corn duty-free for passage 
through their country to England. But his noble friend also went on to 
say that the introduction of this measure was treatment so unjust to 
Canada that it was calculated to shake the Canadians in their feelings of 
loyalty to this country. He confessed he heard that language with great 
alarm and regret; because his noble friend had prophesied a diminution 
in the strength of those ties which bound Canada to this country; but he 
could show, from what had passed in the Legislative Assembly, that lan- 
guage of a very different character had been used. [Lord Grey read an 
extract from a Canadian newspaper, containing a report of the debates in 
the House of Assembly, in which the speakers said, they had no doubt 
that if a case of necessity arose, the French Canadian, as well as the 
Anglo-Saxon, would be found ready to defend the rights and interests of 
this country.] So much for the effect of this measure of commercial policy 
in weakening the ties of the Colonies to this country. 

The Duke of Richmond having made a satirical remark about the 8s. 
duty, Earl Grey defended that proposal, as being suitable to the time 
and circumstances in which it was made; but even at that time, he 
warned the opponents of the proposal that the course they were taking 
would inevitably lead, at no distant day, to free trade. He still believed, 
that if, in 1842, a moderate fixed duty had been adopted, it would have 
been accepted by the country asa settlement of this question; but he was 
no less firmly persuaded, that if Parliament were now to sanction a fixed 
duty, it would not have that effect, but that a renewed agitation would 
commence ; and, as one deeply interested in the prosperity of land—fox 
he would not attempt to conceal his personal interest in this question— 
and as one most anxious that nothing injurious to the land should be 
adopted, there was nothing he would so much ceprecate now as a mea- 
sure for a fixed duty ; for there would be a continuation for some years of 
the agitation which was now going on, and which was of ali things the 
But, even if a fixed 





| duty were desirayle, by what set of men could it be carried? Not 
by the present Government, which was pledged to adhere to the 
present measure; and to ex;ect a_ fixed duty from Lord John 


resources, united heart and soul with us, prepared to support us and | 


defend our trade and interests, and to take part with us in all hostilities 
against acommon enemy. On the other hand, to the Colonies there was 
the inestimable advantage of security derived by them from being part of 
ped er es and most powerful nation of the earth. They had the glory 
(and he knew they felt it to be such) of calling themselves British subjects ; 
and that, in the protection of their interests and just rights, the power 


Russeil would be altogether irrational and inconsiderate, seeing that 
in November he was prepared to form a Ministry on the principle of total 
repeal. ‘There remained, then, the third party—the nobles who sat on the 
cross-benches: and were they prepared to form a Government on the 
basis of a fixed duty? He thought, alter the severe language which had 
been held in both Houses of Parliament, and in the country, as to incon- 
sistency and deserting pledges and eating words, they were the last per- 
sons who should propose a fixed duty, Even last year they had declared 
that their objection to a fixed duty had not been diminished, and that free 
trade itself would be a less abominable experiment. Then there was no 
one to propose a fixed duty ; and therefore all idea of a fixed duty must be 
consigned to oblivion. The danger of passing the bill had been spoken of 
by Lord Stanley, and allusion was made to a foolish speech recently made 
at the Anti-Corn-law League. 

Lord Kixnarnp—* The speech was not made in the League.” 

Lord Grry—* Whether it was made in the League or not, appeared to him 
to be utterly immaterial, He believed that no one had undertaken to defend 
all the speeches made by all the members of the Anti-Corn-law League. He 
admitted that the existence of the Anti-Corn-law League was a great evil. 
He must not, however, be understood as throwing any blame upon the leaders 
of the League: in his opinion, the country and their Lordships owed 
adebt of gratitude to the leaders of that body, and more especially to 
Mr. Cobden. It was to him, to his genius, his indefatigable energy, and 
his perseverance, and not to Sir Robert Peel—( Cheers)—nor to the party 
in Parliament with which he acted--no, it was to his honourable triend 
Mr, Cobden that they and the country were indebed for the achievement of 
what he considered one of the most important measures for the future 
welfare of the body of the people which had ever received the sanction of 
Parliament. To him the country was deeply indebted: he had achieved 
this triumph by means altogether unexceptionable ; he had not appealed 
to physical force, he had made no display of formidable multitudes. 
(** Because he could not!” exclaimed one of the Peers.) He had not done so, 
because he thought—and justly thought—that the proper way to act and 
to operate upon Parliament was through the opinions of the nation : he 
thought that the most effectual means he could adopt were, by showing 
the opinion of the nation, to teach the Parliament and the manufacturers 
the real interests of the community ; and, considering the time during 
which there had been these great conversions of opinion, his success 
appeared almost miraculous. Still, Lord Grey thought that the 
existence of the Anti-Corn-law League was an evil ; and he be- 
lieved that if they asked Mr. Cobden himself, he would be of the same 
opinion. (“ Hear, hear!"’) It was an evil; but it must be remem 
bered that such a body never could exist unless from the fullest and most 
hopeless sense of wrong and of injury. His great objection to the present 
bill was, that it retained “‘ the rag of protection” for a term of years; for 
it was likely to keep up the power of the Anti-Corn-law League, which it 
was ssible to turn to other and more dangerous purposes. Lord Stanley 
had Fescribed most accurately the proper place which that House held in 
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the constitution,—it was to offer a check to hasty and inconsiderate legis- 
lation, and not to oppose continued and deliberately formed public opinion. 
It was, therefore, of the utmost importance that they should dis- 
criminate and distinguish accurately the wish of the people in favour 
of a change of a law—whether it arose from a hasty and inconsiderate 
passion for alteration, or whether it rested on a continued and deli- 
berately formed opinion. It was most important thus accurately to dis- 


| their decision of 1842. Now, unless he was to suppose that a House of 


tinguish between these two, because if by mistake, and under the idea of | 


preventing hasty legislation, they set themselves against deliberately formed 
public opinion, it was perfectly clear that they must ultimately give way, 


and so seriously affect their own authority and power in those cases in | 
which they might exercise their power for the benefit of the country by | 


throwing out a bill. By rejecting what was really the deliberate desire of 
the people, they would be diminishing their power to resist the clamour for 
hasty and inconsiderate legislation. [Lord Grey here took a rapid glance 
at the progress which Free-trade opinions had made in the country since 
the time of Adam Smith, and proceeded to notice its effect on Parliament 
itself.] During the last few years, though there was a nominal majority 
against it, no man who had looked at the proceedings of the other House 
of Parliament could have failed to find symptoms of the rapid ap- 

roach of the event in which the principle would be fully adopted. 

ts opponents spoke in such terms that they evidently considered them- 
selves beaten, and that this result could not be much longer delayed; till 
at last they saw her Majesty’s Ministers, who had so long been the ablest 
advocates of protection, coming forward and manfully avowing a complete 
change of opinion. They made that avowal, and he gave them full credit 


for making it with perfect sincerity and honesty; in fact, he knew of no | 


reason why it should be otherwise; and when he found those supporting 
it who under other circumstances would be the most forward to resist such 
a measure as the present, he derived from that circumstance the strongest 
ossible reasons in favour of the course which he had no doubt that the 
ouse of Lords would pursue when they came to vote upon this most im- 
et ee question. It was well known that the Ministers of the Crown did 
old views respecting the Corn-laws in the years 1839 and 18tl which 
were not in accordance with those opinions under the influence of which 
the present measure was brought under the notice of Parliament; but no 
man in his senses could doubt that that expression of opinion which they 
now heard from the responsible advisers of the Sovereign was perfectly 
sincere. Every one knew that in adopting the opinions which they now 
put forward, they were making a great sacrifice, and doing that which 
afforded the strongest possible proof of the necessity which existed for 
passing the measure 
Lord AsHBURTON had opposed the bill of 1815, believing it to be a wild, 
ruinous, and fatal measure ; and in connexion with it he could not help 
noticing the singular coincidence that his noble friend Karl Ripon, who 
proposed the present bill, should have been the identical individual by 
whom a bill was brought into the House of Commons intended to fix the 


price of wheat at the high price of 80s. His noble friend brought in the first | 


Corn-bill of the present series, and now he moved the last. He was con- 
cerned in the commencement and the close of the system which was in- 
tended to regulate the importation of corn. As was said of Mr. Grattan, 
with reference to the political independence of Ireland, ‘he sat by its 
cradle, and he followed its hearse.”’ 

Had the ports been opened last autumn, he saw no difficulty 
in the way of their being closed again. A similar occurrence 
took place the time of Mr. Huskisson In 1825, that 


able Mi- | 


nister, when the price of corn reached 72s. in this country, let in | 


the bonded corn at a duty of 10s, At that time there were 409,000 quar- 
ters in bond; and Mr. Huskisson let in that quantity in three parts, at 
intervals of three months each, and thus he removed the possibility of the 
approaching distress. But how little danger there was of the Executive 
Government being disabled from again closing the ports, if necessity 
required such a step, when the price of corn was only 52s., and when there 
were as many as 2,000,000 quarters in bond! 
propose to do? Not to let in corn by degrees, as that wise and prudent 
Minister Mr. Huskisson proposed ; but, in the face of a harvest which up 
to this time promised favourably, and in the presence of an abundant 


Commons became senile and infirm and incapable of judgment in the 
fourth year of its existence, he did not know why he was to reject amature 
resolution of the House of Commons come to after much deliberation, 
rather than that which they had arrived at in the early part of their his- 
tory. Another noble friend of his, the Earl of Malmesbury, had told them 
that this measure had been passed, indeed, by a clear majority, but not by 
a clean majority. He would ask, however, if the former ma- 
jority of the House of Commons was more clean than the present? 
He would also ask, if they would ever arrive at any decision in the other 
House of Parliament, to which they would attach the importance it de- 
manded, without the exercise of some authority or influence upon the 
body of persons who composed it? All these decisions were come to, 
more or less, from influence or authority derived from the advice of those 
persons accustomed to use it; and it was not for that House to inquire 
into the motives that had entered into the conduct of the other House, 
especially when by a large majority they sent up, as on the present occa- 
sion, a bill to settle a most important and difficult qusstion. They had 
no doubt heard of members of that House who had voluntarily revealed 
the circumstances, the times, and the extent to which, of late years, in 
their private meditations, they had differed from their public duties: but, 
though they had made those revelations, he did not think that he had 
a right to drag them or their supporters into the confessional; it 
was sufficient for him that they had altered their minds, and that their 
supporters had altered their minds also. He took the decision of the 
House of Commons as he found it, and received it as the undoubted 
decision of the Representatives of the People. 

Lord Brougham had sa‘isfactorily disposed of the plea, so much in- 
dulged in on the opposite side, of the danger of dependence upon foreign 
countries for food. The Marquis was surprised to hear the eulogiums 
which had been passed on the sliding-seale ; for if ever there was a lawso 
contrived to expose this country to the danger of political animosity, it was 
the sliding-scale. Was he to be told that the sliding-seale was a security 
against foreign dependence ? Why, after proclaiming to all the countries 
of the world that they were in want—as the sliding of this scale would 
show—was not that the very time when foreign nations—if they were ca- 
pable of the conspiracy which his noble friend thought so natural, but 
which never had oceurred—would not that be just the time for those 
hostile countries to cut off their supplies and reduce us to starvation ? 

He had no fear of the landed interest suffering in influence or respecta- 
bility from the operations of free trade. In all countries, in the poorest 
and in the most wealthy, and not more in the former than in the latter, 
there would always attach an importance to the possession of land, which 
would give the landed interest an almost preponderating influence in the 
government of the country. He thought this measure could not possibly 
have any influence to diminish the importance of the House of Lords 
or of the aristocracy and gentry of this country. He believed it would 
leave them precisely as they were now. 

In addressing himself to the commercial part of the question, Lord 
Lansdowne remarked, that whatever Lord Ashburton might think of 
political eennomy, he and his noble friends who supported the bill relied 
on experience as their guide; and it was those who supported a protective 
system that, in truth, relied on theories. The many experiménts which 
had been made for fostering trade by protective means had failed, and been 
abandoned ; and with regard to the Corn-laws, which had been described 
as “the settled system of our ancestors,”’ that system had never had any 
fixed shape whatever; it was always changing. It had even been said 
to form part of our constitution and religion, and he knew not what: but 


| if it had formed part of our religion, it must surely have done so unknown 


What did Government now | 


supply of food, they proposed to let in an indefinite amount of foreign corn. | 


The House had been told that the farmers were as ready to take farms | 
on long leases as ever: but, although he entertained a very high opinion | fortunately for Ireland, she did not produce cotton goods for her own con- 
| sumption; and the cotton manufacture of England had not only doubled, 


of the skill and ability of farmers in reference to the cultivation of lind, 
he did not believe that one in a hundred of the farming population had the 
least idea of the competition to which under any possible set of cir- 
cumstances they might be exposed. To show the probable extent 
of this competition, Lord Ashburton referred to the evidence given 
by Mr. Bamfield before a Committee of the Lords; and proceeded to re- 
mark, that at once as much as 6,190,000 quarters might come in, which 
would be almost one-third of a whole year’s consumption; and this would 
pour in upon them at a moment when they were on the point of enjoying 
what some parties might think an unfortunately good harvest. ( Laughter.) 
Under such circumstances, it would be impossible to tell how low the 
price of corn might fall. The supply would be immense, beyond all power 
of consumption. Lord Ashburton quoted from a work published by Lord 
John Russeil in 1821, written in the philosophic quiet of retirement, to 
show what he then thought of political economy as a science. The noble 
writer spoke of political economy as an ‘awful word,” as a science which 
was “‘changing from day to day’’; 
Lordships were called upon to decide a question involving the happiness, 
perhaps the existence, of millions of people, according to the rules of such 
ascience! In his opinion, it was the most mighty and momentous question 
ever submitted to a Legislature. It was one affecting the foundation of their 
constitution, disturbing the domestic relations of almost every family in the 
country, endangering the tenure of their Colonies, exposing them to the 
merey of foreign nations; and, as such, they could not treat it with too 
much caution. He had voted for the relaxations of 1842; but he could not 
consent to adopt a system which abolished protec ion entirely. 


With regard to Canada, the speeches read by Earl Grey were the 
| avoyage, not excepting Sinbad the Sailor himself. 


speeches of French Canadians, men who had high notions of nationality. 
Besides, the Free-traders in Canada were expecting entire freedom with 
no navigation-laws, and Great Britain to have no other right there than 
France or Belgium. The whole question was a very grave one: the 
Peerage of England would consider it, he was confident, looking only to 
the general prosperity of the country, and not to any interests of their own. 
The Marguis of LANspownr did not mean to trouble the House with 
the “awful” subject of political economy, or anything else subsidiary to 
the great question in hand. It was a question which had been the subject 
of debate and discussion for years past in and out of Parliament, in every 
aseembly, and in every town and village in the country. It did indeed 
assume something of a new aspect as it was now presented to their Lord- 
ships, as it eame before them for the first time in the shape of a bill sanc- 
by her Majesty’s Government and the other House of Parliament. 


knew, however, that his noble friend Lord Stanley—whose absenee, 
d the cause of it, he regretted—would tell them, as he did on a former 
night, that against that decision of the House of Commons he would sct 


and still, said Lord Ashburton, their | @ 
| lieving that they had laid that constitution on the surest and most 








to the right reverend Pretates, for in that case our religion had certainly 
never been the same for twenty years together. He agreed with Lord 
Ashburton in the high estimate he had expressed of Mr. Huskisson; but 
one of the first efforts of Mr. Huskisson was exerted in desttoying protection 
enjoyed by the silk-trade; and the experiment proved perfectly successful. 
The same remark applied to wool,to shipping,and to the introduction of Irish 
manufactures into England. When the proposal to introduce these manu- 
factures was made by Mr. Pitt, it met with the most decided opposition ; 
the ruin of the cotton manufacture in England being freely and confi- 
dently held up as a consequence. But what has been the result? Un- 


but tripled, quadrupled, and quintupled. About the year 1788, the com- 
mercial treaty with France was debated in their Lordships’ House; and on 
that occasion Dr. Watson, Bishop of Llandaff, took up those notions of 
—— which Lord Stanley had now taken up, and came down to the 
fouse of Lords and told their Lordships that they were overturning all the 
experience of their ancestors by this commercial treaty. Following, or 
rather preceding, the example of Lord Stanley, who appealed to the time 
of Edward the Fourth, Bishop Watson came down later, and read the 
preamble of an act of Parliament of the time of Charles the Second. And 
what did this preamble, embodying the wisdom of our ancestors, state ? 
It said—** Whereas it is universally known that the wealth of this country 
is disappearing, and ruin is advancing, from money being sent out of the 
country to purchase French wines.” (Laughter.) This was a sample of 
the experience of our ancestors, to which his noble friend Lord Stanley 
had referred. Revering, as Lord Lansdowne did, the wisdom of our 
ancestors, in founding the constitution under which we lived,—be- 


certain foundation, and had thereby contributed to the me ap and 
prosperity of this country,—still he must say that his respect for our an- 
cestors did not extend to any one of the nostrums which from time to time 
they had thought fit to apply to our commercial system. All the schemes 
invented by them, and founded on the protective system, had failed; and 
the no! le Lord who presided over the Board of Trade, if he were to 
look over all the papers and memorials presented to that Board from time 
to time, would find that the commerce of this country had encountered 
more imaginary dangers than ever had been met with by any adventurer in 
If all those represen- 
tations were to be believed, the commerce of this country had been almost 
ever atthe brink of a precipice; but after a few years all apprehension, 
blew over, and the commerce of the country was always found to be upon 
a higher eminence than it ever attained before. He therefore again said, 
that they had experience against, and not for, a protective system. 

Lord Lansdowne quoted the opinions expressed by Mr. Huskisson in 
1830, to show that that statesman could not be referred to as a determined 
upholder of the Corn-laws. He referred also to the readiness with which 
the Scotch farmers, a class of men remarkable for their intelligence, and 
for the care which they took of their own interests, were entering into new 
engagements at increased rents, as showing that they anticipated no injury 
from unlimited eompetition. He deduced arguments in favour of free 


trade from the profitable nature of the flax-culture in in the 
face of unrestricted competition with the foreign grower. night be 
told that this was owing to the prosperity of the linen man : but 
this would not do, for protection was withdrawn from the linen at the 
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same time, or rather he would say, the linen trade was relieved from pro- 
tection and placed in a situation of independence. He therefore repeated, 
that he was of opinion with Mr. Huskisson—he did not mean Mr. Hus- 
kisson’s earlier opinion, which Lord Ashburton had quoted, but his last 
Opinion, which the noble Lord had omitted to quote—that the Corn- 
laws were an impediment to the commerce and manufactures of this 
country. They were told last night by a noble Lord on the 
other side of the House, that they heard too little of the importance 
of the home market to the manufacturer, and that it was to it the 
manufacturer ought to look. But was the home market not also of 
importance to the agricultural interest? He had recently been reading 
an historical account of the county with which the late Secretary for the 
Colonies was immediately connected—he meant Lancashire: and what 
did he find there ? Why, he found that in the course of a hundred and 
fifty years the property in the county of Lancashire had advanced 6,300 

recent. Butnoble Lords might say that this was in the manufacturing 
istricts; but in the three hundreds which were chiefly agricultural dis- 
tricts, the property had advanced 3,500 per cent. 





Did their Lordships | 


believe that, if in the manufacturing part of Lancashire property had not | 
advanced 6,300 per cent, it would have been possible that in the agricul- | 


tural districts it would have advanced 3,500 ? 

Years ago, he had given it as his opinion that a fixed duty was the pre- 
ferable mode of settling the question. He thought so because he was un- 
willing greatly to impair the revenue; and also as it appeared to him that 
the proposition was calculated to conciliate the support of the landed in- 
terest. These were his opinions on the subject; and if he had had the 
settlement of this question in his own hands at present, he would have pro- 

sed a measure in accordance with those opinions. (‘* Oh, oh!’’ from 

Opposition benches.) But the question was this—whether, if he voted 
for an amendment calculated to promote his own views on the subject, he 
would not, in fact, while nominally voting for such an amendment, be 
really voting against the settlement of the question. He could not dis- 
guise from himself—looking at the sentiments expressed by Sir Robert 
Peel, and to the declarations contained in the letter of Lord John Russell, 
to which he was not then a party, and to the general opinions expressed 
in favour of an alteration of the law both in doors and out of doors—that 
if an amendment were carried which had the effeet of throwing out this 
bill, they would not obtain a fixed duty, but a measure of a to- 
tally different description would be adopted. Under these circum- 
stances, he felt, upon the whole, that in order to obtain a settle- 
ment of this question, he was bound to accept the bill as tendered 
by her Majesty’s Government, and which had received the sanction 
of a majority of the other House of Parliament. He thought the 
bill would be productive of great and lasting benefits to the country, by 
promoting a gradual and certain extension of commerce, based upon a 
solid foundation. He hoped and believed that, in this respect, the measure 
would contribute to the wealth and prosperity of this empire, and that, 
after the lapse of a few years, it would be difficult to discover what par- 
ticular class had derived the greatest benefit from its operation. He was 
confident that the exertions of the British farmer would save him harmless 
even from any temporary injury. He could not adopt the opinions on 

olitical economy expressed by one of the greatest poets of this country, 
in one of his most beautiful productions— 
“ That trade’s prou:! empire bastes to swift decay, 
As ocean sweep: the labour’d mole away ;” 
but he could adopt the sentiments embodied in the two succeeding lines 
and apply them to the landed interest and the farmer of this country 
—that 
* Self-dependent power can time defy, 
As rocks resist the billows and the sky.” 
On these grounds, he felt bound to give his most cordial assent to the bill 
now before their Lordships. ( Cheers.) 





The Earl of Eglintoun, Lord Beaumont, and the Earl of Essex, rose 
together. None seemed inclined to give way; and, as the respective 
friends of each loudly called on him, a scene of considerable confusion 
followed. At last, the Earl of Suarresnvry (occupying the woolsack 
during the temporary absence of the Lord Chancellor) put the ques- 
tion, and calied on the Earl of Essex. 


The Earl of Essex said, that his opinion on the Corn-laws had been 
shaken by late events. Had he continued to entertain doubts on the sub- 
ject, he would have given the Government the benefit of the doubts and 
voted with them. He confessed that he had now no doubts whatever upon 
the subject, and was prepared to give a conscientious, willing, and 
hearty support to this bill. He had advocated the admission of foreign 
corn for feeding and fattening of cattle, as likely to be of the greatest 
benefit to this country. It was the abundance of meat and corn, 
the produce of our own soil, to which the farmer should look for remu- 
neration. It was, on the contrary, a common fallacy among the farmers 
that it was to their interest to have high prices. Moderate prices, in con- 
junction with abundant produce, would be most profitable to them. By a 
courageous abandonment of antiquated prejudices, and by a state of things 
under which they would have security for their capital, they would be able 
to sell their produce at a moderate price. However greatly their produce 
might increase, there would ever be mouths to consume it. He reiterated 
the opinion he had expressed in his published letter, that the farmers, 
generally speaking, had not sufficient capital to carry on their business to 
advantage. ‘To his mind it was one of the best signs of the times, that 
men not connected with agriculture were ready to embark their capital in 
agriculture ; and it was further a matter of congratulation, as it kept up 
the connexion between the commercial and manufacturing classes. His 
conversion to his present opinions was at least disinterested. He had 
never asked anything from the Minister, and he hoped it would not be 


| Russian. 





imputed to him that his motives were of an interested character. ( Cheers.) | 


He had made a sacrifice of his character for consistency, in the firm hope 
and belief that this measure would be beneficial to themselves as well as 
to the country at large. He believed the measure must pass; and he 
thought it better that their Lordships should make a present sacrifice of 
their opinions, rather than perpetuate a state of bitterness between the 
two great interests of the ——> The doubt hanging over the landed 
interest had rendered it impossible to enter into contracts between land- 
lord and tenant; and this state of things was almost as injurious to that 
interest as the measure now under their consideration could possibly be. For 
himself, he supported the measure not only as one that was likely to meet 
with the sanction of their Lordships, but also to obtain God’s blessing 
and approbation. He supported it also in entire confidence in her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. They were charged with inconsistency ; bat who on 
this question had been consistent? Those only who had from the first 
wget the entire abolition of these laws. He would never join in the 
charge against the right honourable Baronet at the head of the Govern- 
ment of want of consistency; nor would he assent to the use of the term 
” cowardice,”’ applied by the Duke of Richmond on a former 
evening. On the contrary, he admired the great moral and political cou- 


| price. 





rage of the right honourable Baronet; who, setting aside personal consi- 
derations, had stood up against the taunts and sneers of political adver- 
saries, while prepared to bring forward measures which he honestly 
believed to be for the good of the country. The country would always be 
indebted to him fer the former measures of his Administration—for 
raising our finances from the slough of despond in which he found them. 
(** OA!" from the Opposition.) Of this he felt quite assured—that if this 
measure should fail, the country would acquit the right honourable Baro- 
net of all sordid motives ; while if it met with the success which the right 
honourable Baronet so confidently anticipated, when time had obliterate d 
all party considerations, then, he would venture to say, those who had 
urged on the Legislature the abolition of these laws, as well as the Minis- 
ter who had accomplished the change, would be looked upon as among the 
most successful and sagacious legislators this country had ever possessed. 

The Earl of EGiincrovn opposed the measure. He would not indulge 
in any unseemly invective upon those who had abandoned their principles, 
He acquitted Ministers of being actuated by improper motives, and ac- 
counted for their backsliding by want of firmness and great deference t o 
the views of their leader. By the bill the interests of the British farme r 
would be sacrificed to the interests of the French, the American, and th e 
The labourer, too, was deeply interested. He believed that t o 
three-fourths of their Lordships the measure is odious. Some noble Lord s 
said the present Ministry must be supported, because it was the only one 
that could stand; others, that Sir Robert Peel was a Heaven-born Minis- 
ter, and the only man capable of wielding the destinies of the country ; 
whilst some did not think the measure would do much harm after all. But 
it was an undoubted fact, that the last Ministry was turned out on this 
very question of protection; and that at the last general election 
there was a large majority returned because they were the champions of 
that principle. If, then, their Lordships did not exercise their preroga- 
tive in such acase as this, he feared the question might be asked, ‘‘ What 
is the use of the House of Lords?” and it would be difficult to find a sa- 
tisfactory answer to that question. As the hereditary guardians of the 
people—as the protectors of their rights—as the Peers of Great Britain— 
he called upon their Lordships to reject this measure. He besought the 
noble Duke to stand forth once more in defence of that country he had so 
often saved; he called upon noble Lords opposite to adhere to that prin- 
ciple of protection which they had always advocated, Laws might be re- 
enacted, statutes might be repealed, but character once gone could never 
be regained. He besought their Lordships, then, not to suffer that House 
to share in the general degradation which this ill-omened measure had 
brought upon the — character of British statesmen, and which, if they 
agreed to it, would only bring disgrace upon them in after ages. 

Lord BeauMont, on the same side, believed that the bill would coun- 
teract a great good which would otherwise have arisen to Ireland from 
the potato disease. Having ascertained the necessity of not relying upon 
that vevetable for subsistence, the Irish would have become producers of 
corn: but this measure would destroy the English market, on which they 
would have relied for remuneration. He anticipated great evils to arise 
from the drain of gold to pay for foreign corn; and gave it as his decided 
opinion that the British farmer could not compete with the foreigner. 
By the sliding-scale, foreigners knew when we wanted corn, and when 
we were not likely to require supplies of grain; but that advantage to, 
them and to us would be put an end to by the present plan. If we pro- 
tected our own farmers we should scarcely ever be in want of corn; but 
upon those rare occasions when that necessity might arise, there could be 
no doubt that the nations on the Continent would gladly furnish us with 
an abundant supply. Bonaparte, with all his power, could not restrain 
his people from sending us supplies. 

The Earl of DALHOUSIE was anxious to submit the reasons which in- 
duced him to give his vote in favour of the second reading of this bill, and 
to bear his share of responsibility for its proposal. In the course of debate 
many things had been said which it was hard to listen to and galling to 
bear; but he was not, either on his own part or on tie part of his noble 
friends behind him, to complain; for they could not but have been con- 
scious, however strong might be their convictions of the necessity and ex- 
pediency of the course they pursued, that the introduction of this measure 
must create feelings of mortification in the minds of those who had acted 
with them. They, therefore, had no right to complain of any expression 
of their dissatisfaction. 

He was ready to maintain the opinion that the principle of pro- 
tection is unsound in itself. He believed that the principle of 
protective duties, when they were protective and operative, was 
unjust to the consumer, by raising unnecessarily the price of the 
article, and that in the long run they were in no degree what- 
ever beneficial to the producer. He never gave a vote on the Corn- 
laws but once, and that vote was in favour of a diminution of duty 
and of a relaxation of protection ; and in their Lordships’ House the first 
motion that he had ever the honour to propose was the Canada Corn Bill. 
In making the avowals which he now made on the subject of protection, 
he said nothing at variance with the sentiments which he had addressed to 
their Lordships’ House, throughout the three years that he had the 


honour of conducting a portion of the public business. He was 
prepared to deny that the commercial prosperity of the country 
had ever been owing to the protective system; and he was pre- 


ared also to combat the statements which had been made by Lord 
Stanley, on the authority of Mr. Greg, with regard to the falling-off 
in manufactures on the reloxation of the duties. Lord Dalhousie in- 
stanced the case of wool, and showed that Lord Stanley had not stated 
the case fairly when he said that wool had fallen in price when the duty 
was reduced from 6¢. to ld. Lord Dalhousie had returns for the years in 
question, In 1818 the duty on foreign wool was j¢.; from 1819 to 1824 it 
was 6/.; and after 1824 it was reduced to ld. per pound, at which rate it 
remained until 1844, when it was finally abolished. Now, at the first 
rate, in 1818 the import was 24,000,000 pounds, at 2s. 6”. per pound 
The high duty had the effect of reducing the quantity to 17,000,000 
pounds, and the price to ls, 4d., being the very result that had been an- 
ticipated; and the blow which was thus given to the woollen trade had 
never been entirely recovered ; but still the price continued to increase 
during the whole time, until the removal of the duty. Lord Dalhousie 
also gave details disproving some of Lord Stanley’s conclusions on the 
subject of timber and shipping. May f 

Many authorities had been adduced in support of the principle of pro- 
tection ; but much allowance had to be made for the times in whieh the 
men lived. Lord Chatham wasa great authority on questions relating to 
the liberty of the subject; but on a question referring to the regulation of 
corn at the present day, it was impossible to adduce him as an authority. 
Had his son, Mr. Pitt, lived at the present day, Lord Dalhousie was confident 
he would have been foremost in advocating the present policy. Mr. Huskis- 
son’s opinion in 1814 was against the principle of protection ; and so was 
Lord Lauderdale’s. 

Lord Stanley had enumerated many countries, from Turkey round to 
Sweden, and said that each of them had a corn-law. This is true: but what 
sort of corn-law is it? Is it like ours? No. No law had been imposed 
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for the sake of protection, or that could exclude foreign corn, in the years 
to which his noble friend had alluded. He held in his hand a statement 
with respect to the corn-laws in different countries. In Turkey, the duty 
on corn was five per cent ad valorem; in the Danubian province of Tur- 
key, three per cent; and let it be recollected, that that was the province 
which had been so much dwelt upon as the corn-producing province. 
While in the other provinces the duty was five per cent, it was only three 
jw eent in the Danubian provinces; and there was no point which the 

anubian provinces contested so much as the right to have only three per 
cent instead of five per cent : and what did his noble friend draw from that? 
In Italy, at 48s., the importation was free ; Sardinia, 5s. a quarter; in the 
small Italian states, 3s.; in Tuscany, a fraction; in Greece, 2d.; in Aus- 
tria, 3s. Austria possessed in herself the richest provinces of Hungary, 
Transylvania, and Galicia; but notwithstanding that fact, the ports of 
Venice, Fuime, and Trieste, on her coasts, granted free admissions to the 
importation of corn. In Spain and Portugal there was a total prohibition. 
Belgium had a corn-law and a sliding-scale, but at 33s. corn was admitted 
free. In Holland the same thing. But were they in those countries in 
the habit of conducting those duties on the system advocated here? No; 
and in this year the first thing done in Holland was to suspend their 
corn-law. n Russia, whose ports were hermetically sealed, the duties 
were also removed ; and the Belgian Chamber, having been calied together, 
also removed the duty on corn. What analogy, therefore, existed between 
the laws of those countries as corn-laws, and the law for the establish- 
ment of a permanent duty on corn? What folly it was to talk of the 
sliding-scale having rendered England independent of foreign supply, 
when the fact was notorious that year after our foreign importations had 
been increasing under that system. The quantity of foreign eorn imported 
into this country had been gradually, but most sensibly and most percep- 
tibly, increasing ever since the sliding-scale had been introduced. In the 
five years intervening between 1840 and 1545, no less a quantity than 
1,879,000 quarters had been imported. Nor should this fact be lost sight 
of, that never had agriculture been in a more thriving or more prosperous 
condition than during that period. 

He could not understand the meaning ofthe great outcry which had been 
raised against dependence on other countries. He should like to know 
what material comfort or luxury of life there was for which we were not in 
this country, to a greater or a less degree, dependent vn foreign nations. 
It was a fact which could not be denied nor dixproved, that there was not 
a single trade, occupation, or employment of life, in respect of which we 
were not hopelessly and entirely dependent on supplies from foreign 
countries. It might perhaps be said that there was a difference in the case 
of food, and that it did not bear a strict analogy to other matters; and 
this, no doubt, sounded very speciously: but it was the same thing 
whether ‘‘ you take my life or take the means whereby I live;” and if 
they withheld from the tradesman the use of those foreign products which 
were essential for carrying on his business, what did they do but withhold 
from him the means of purchasing provision? So that, viewed in what 
light they might, whether in the case of cotton or corn, it was the same 
principle still that was at issue. 
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ad been called upon to state on the part of the Government what | 





would be the precise price of corn under the new system: but he consi- | 
' 


dered that demand altogether unreasonable. 
Lord advocating the Protective system, who, under the sliding-seaie, would 
have been prepared to predicate to any particular period the price of corn 
next year? Nothing had been put forth to contradict the official documents 
by which it appeared that the importation of corn would be extremely li- 
mited, It was stated by Lord Stanley that 5,000,000 quarters additional 
corn could be imported from the countries on the Danube within a term of 
three years ; being purchased abroad at 14s, a quarter, and sold here at Sy. 
to 40s. He would not read letters to disprove this; but he would lay be- 


Was there a single noble | 


fore their Lordships documents infinitely more authoritative, being the | 


bills of sale of several cargoes of wheat imported from Galacz. These were 
purchased in the year 1844, and brought to this country; they were not de- 
layed in the warchouses; yet on every one of these there was a loss toa great 
extent. It might be asked, if there was not to be a great increase in supply 
or diminution in price, why did Government propose this change? They 
did it not because they thought that it would greatly reduce the price of 
the article, but because, by stimulating trade and setting in motion the 
manufactures of the country, they would be taking the surest possible 
aeans of providing full employment for the population. Let them depend 
\ omit, the labourer in the rural depended entirely on the Izbourer in the 
Ma..ufacturing districts. Every loom stopped in the city stopped a spade 
in the field, 

The Duke of WeLiincron said—‘‘ My Lords, I cannot allow this ques- 
tion to go to a division without addressing a few words to you on the vote 
which you are about to give. Iam aware that I address you under many 
disadvantages. I address you under the disadvantage of appearing as a 
Minister of the Crown to press this measure, in opposition to the views of 
many of those with whom I have so long acted in public life—with whom 
T have lived in habits of close intimacy and friendship, and whose good 
opinion it has always afforded me great satisfaction to obtain, and indeed 
which I have enjoyed in the utmost degree. I have already named to you 
the circumstances under which I became a party to this measure. “In 
November I considered it my bounden duty to my Sovereign not to with- 
hold my assistance from the Government; and i resumed my seat at her 
Majesty’s councils, and gave my assistance to my right honourable friend 
the First Lord of the Treasury, because I knew at that time that he could 
not do otherwise than propose a measure of this description—nay, this 
very measure. It was this very measure that he proposed to the Cabinet 
early in that month, (‘‘ Hear, hear!”) It is not necessary, my Lords, that I 
should now say any more on that subject; and though some of your Lord- 
ships may entertain a prejudice against me for the course I have adopted, 
I can justity it before your Lordships, by telling you that I was bound to 
take it, and that if the.same circumstances occurred to-morrow I would 
take it again. (Loud cheers.) I was bound to my Sovereign and to my 
country, by considerations of gratitude, of which it is unnecessary 
for me to say more than to allude to them on this occasion. 
Your Lordships may think it probably true, and it is true, 
that with reference to the subject I ought to feel no relations of party ; and 
you may think that party ought not to rely upon me. Be it so, if you think 
proper. (Cheers.) 1 have stated to you the motives from which Iacted. I 
am satisfied with them myself, and I should be exceedingly concerned if 
any dissatisfaction was caused in the minds of any of your Lordships by 
my conduct. I am aware that I never had any claims upon the shabenes 
which your Lordships so long reposed in me, and which 1 have now enjoyed 
for a considerable number of years. Circumstances contributed to give it 
tome. In some cases I had the confidence of the Crown; and in other 
cases I obtained your confidence in consequence of the zeal with which + 
endeavoured to serve your Lordships, to promote your public views, and 
to facilitate the transaction of the business of this House. I shall ever 
lament any breaking-up of the thabits of confidence in public life with 
which- your Janships have honoured me; but I will not allow this occa- 
sion to pass, even if this night should possibly be the last upon which I 





should give you my advice, without giving my counsels as to the vote 
which I think your Lordships ought to give on this occasion. My noble 
friend, whose absence I regret tonight, addressed you a few nights ago, 
and urged you in the strongest manner to vote against this mea- 
sure, and told you, in language which I could not imitate, that your 
duty on this occasion was to step in and protect the public 
from the rash and inconsiderate measures which have passed the 
other House of Parliament, and which were inconsistent, in his 
view, with public opinion. My Lords, there is no doubt whatever 
but it is your duty to consider all the measures which are brought before 
you with great deliberation before you vote; and you have a right then to 
vote as if you thought that Parliament would act on the vote which each 
of you gave. (Cheers.) This is the course which I have always taken on 
former occasions, and it is the course which now, my Lords, I beg of you 
to take. My Lords, I will request of you to look to this measure—to the 
manner in which it has come before you, and to the consequences likely to 
follow from your rejection of it. This measure, my Lords, was announced 
to youin the Speech from the Throne; and it has been passed by a ma- 
jority of more than half of the House of Commons. My noble friend says, 
and with truth, that this vote differs from the original vote given by the 
same House of Commons, and with the views or with the supposed views 
of the constituencies. But Ido not think, my Lords, that this is a sub- 
ject which you can take into your consideration; because you can have 
no aceurate knowledge of the fact ; and because, in the next place, we know 
that it is the bill of the House of Commons that has come up to us, and we 
know by the votes which have been passed that it is the bill which has 
been recommended by the Crown. If we reject this bill, my Lords, we 
know that we reject the bill which has been passed and agreed to by the 
two other branches of the constitution, and that the House of Lords will 
stand alone in rejecting it. This is the consideration with which I beg 
your Lordships to look at the question. This is a position, my Lords, in 
which you ought not, in which you cannot stand; it is a position in which 
you are powerless, and can do nothing. You have vastinfluence on public 
opinion ; but separated from the Crown and from the House of Commons, 
you ean do nothing until the connexion with them is revived. I conclude 
that a new Government will be formed: be it so or not—do you conclude, 
my Lords, that there will not be the same measure brought before 
you by the next Administration? Do you mean, then, to reject this bill 
a second time? Do you mean that the country shall go on in the 
discussion of this measure for many months longer >? But, my Lords, I 
am told that the reply is, that the Parliament should be dissolved—({ Lond 
cheers)—and that the country should have an opportunity, if theythink fit, 
of returning other Representatives, and of sceing whether or not another 
House of Commons will agree to this measure. Now, really, my Lords, 
if you have so much confidence as you appear to have in the results of 
those elections, and in the decision of public opinion on this question, I 
think you may safely rely on the elections which must occur in litle more 
than twelve months in the common course of law; and that you might trust 
to the Parliament which shall then be elected to take into consideration 
this law, withont interfering with the prerogative of the Crown >y obliging 
it to dissolve Parliament by rejecting this bill. You have now before you, 
my Lords, the results of rejecting this bill; you will have the option of 
having another bill brought before you to pass or to reject. If you reject 
this bill, you can appeal to a new Parliament if you think fit: but, at all 
events, this measure will not become a law until the year 1849. (Cheers.) 

The Lorp Cuancexror then put the question, and declared that the 
“contents” had it. A loud exclamation of ** Non-content” followed ; 
when the House divided— 

For the second reading of the Corn Bill— 
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Majority. . . 2. © « 4 
The Duke of WELLINGTON moved that the Corn Bill be committed 
on Thursday the 11th of June.—Agreed to. 
The House then adjourned, at five o'clock on Friday morning, to 
Thursday the 4th of June, 


REPORT FROM THE SELECT COMMITTEE ON THE BURDENS 
AFFECTING REAL PROPERTY. 

By the Lords Committees, appointed a Select Committee to inquire into 
Burdens on Real Property, and the impediments to agricultural transac- 
tions, caused by the system of Excise-duties, Poor-laws, and local taxation; 
and also to inquire and to report on the legislative exemptions and 
pecuniary advantages provided by law in respect to taxation as affecting 
landed property— 

Ordered to report, that the Committee have met, and considered the 
matter to them referred, and have examined several witnesses in relation 
thereto, and have agreed to the following Report. 

The Committee have thought it expedient to divide the subject into two 
heads, viz. Restrictions upon Cultivation, and positive Charges; both 
being imposed for the general advantage, and not for the special benefit of 
that class on which they exclusively or mainly fall. 

Under the first head, it appears to the Committee that they should include 
the prohibition to grow tobacco, and the restriction on the use of malt for 
agricultural purposes, in consequence of the heavy duty imposed upon it. 

The tenant-farmers lay great stress on the Malt-duty, and its injurious 
interference with the cultivation of barley. The Committee, however, 
cannot consider that impost, which, on the average of the last ten years, 
has produced very nearly 5,000,000. annually, as borne exclusively 
by the land; beer being almor* a necessary of life with the mass of 
the population, the duty falls as a general tax on the consumers of 
the article; but it is unquestionable that so heavy a duty dimi- 
nishes the demand, and deprives of a ready market all except the 
best qualities of barley. A duty of 21s. 8d. on a quarter of barley costing 
34s. is sc heavy a tax, that Mr. Barclay is of opinion that no brewer can 
afford to buy inferior barley and make it into malt. The agricultural wit- 
nesses examined before the Committee complain loudly of the restriction 
the Excise-laws impose on malting inferior barleys for fattening purposes. 
The advantages of this process having been matter of dispute between 
learned chemists and practical farmers. the Committee will content them- 
selves by referring to the evidence of Mr, Hudson, of Castleacre, Mr. Ben- 
net, &c. &c., on this subject, and adding, that if further experiments 
should establish the utility of the process, the Mait-duty must be con- 
sidered asa serious obstruction to agricultural economy. 

The Committee consider the Malt and other Excise-duties rather 23 
restrictions on cultivation, and as impediments to the improvement of 
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land, than as exclusive charges on real property. The duty on hops 
amounted in 1844 to 288,526/.; the duty on British sugars to 7,052/.; the 
duty on bricks to 435,737. 
The Committee have no means of ascertaining the exact amount of in- 
jury inflicted on real property by the Excise-laws: they cannot, however, 

ut conclude from the evidence before them, that the repeal of the Malt- 
duty would considerably increase the demand for barley; and that the 
removal of the duty on bricks would not only tend to the more rapid im- 
provement of real property in towns and their vicinity, but, what is still 
more important, add to the comforts of the poorer classes by improving 
the character of their habitations. 

The Committee have attempted, under the second head, to ascertain the 
extent of the various charges to which real property is subject, and to 
place them under the consideration of the House, 

It is evident that every compulsory charge levied upon the land, and 
which becomes payable out of its proceeds before any portion of them 
is available or applicable to the profits of the capital vested in it, must be 
held to affect that capital. 

If such charges are of a magnitude to reduce the value of the net 
produce of the land below the average prefits of capital, such capital 
would, in accordance with general principles, be withdrawn from the cul- 
tivation of the soil; to be diverted into some other channel. It is, however, 
universally admitted that this general principle is in some degree disturbed 
by the preference given to some occupations over others. The cultivation 
of land will attract capital at a lower rate of interest than most other occu- 
pations: the rate of remunerating profit is consequently smaller, and it 
would in proportion be sooner exhausted by extraordinary burdens. 

In estimating the amount of the burdens to which real property is sub 
ject, the Committee have not deemed it necessary to attempt to draw a dis- 
tinction between the owner and occupier of the soil, as representing 
separate interests. In many parts of the country they are actually identical, 
the owners cultivating their own property. Letting land to capitalists, in- 
stead of the owner cultivating it himself, is only a different mode of manage- 





ment; and all charges levied upon the land, whether paid by owner or 


occupier, reduce the net profits of their joint capital invested in the culti- 
vation of it. The capitalist hires the use of the land, and of the buildings 
necessary for the cultivation of it, as an instrument by which he may turn 
his capital to profit ; and the price he offers is regulated by the liabilities 


| 62,540,0300. 


he incurs in the employment of such an instrument. When those liabilities | 


are easily ascertained, the capitalist can precisely calculate the consequent 
reduction in the amount he would otherwise pay for the use of the soil; 
but in cases where the charges fluctuate, and an approximation to their 
amount can alone be made, “ subjects himself to the variation of those 
charges during the term of his occupation. When these direct and in- 
direct charges equal in amount the profit remaining after the expenses of 
management and interest of capital have been deducted, the capitalist is 
no longer able to pay for the hire of the instrument with which he employs 
his capital. 

The Land-tax, in the opinion of the Committee, is a burden upon land, 
inasmuch as it must be deducted from the gross proceeds of the land before 
its net product can become available as profits of capital. The temporary 
Act of the Fourth of William and Mary imposed a rate of 4s. in the pound 
on land, hereditaments, tenements, offices, and pensions, and 24s. per 1002. 
on personal estates; butin the subsequent annual acts the rate varies from 
4s. to ls. in the pound on lands, hereditaments, &c. The Thirty-eighth of 
George the Third fixed the quotas payable by each county, city, and bo- 


divisions in proportion to the sums assessed thereon by the temporary Act 
of William and Mary. Although the quotas are fixed in reference to each 
district by the Act of George the Third, the law admits a variation in the 
allotment of the sum amongst the different owners of property within the 
district and redemptions continue in consequence, although, except for 
the purpose of insurance against an increased rate on approved property, 
the privilege of redemption is at the present price of the Funds nearly a 
dead letter. This tax is most unequal in its pressure ; and from the state- 
ment put in by Mr. Wood, it appears that the quotas are higher in pro- 
portion to the value of property in the purely agricultural counties than in 
the mining and manufacturing districts. According to the latest returns, 
the Land-tax unredeemed amounts to the sum of 1,164,042/. The amount 
of Land-tax which has been redeemed no longer appears as a burden upon 
land ; but it must not be forgotten that the proprietors of land, in order to 
escape from the operation of the tax, have paid over to the State an amount 
of capital of which the sum redeemed represents the annual interest, and 
of which the State is still deriving the advantage. 


witLout reference to the natural qualities of the soil, being taken into con- 
sideration in fixing the basis on which the commutation rests, lands, which 
by artificial means were rendered highly productive during the seven years 
on which the commutation is based, have become in consequence perma- 
nently liable to a heavy rent-charge. Mr. Weall in his evidence states, 
that the high farming introduced at great expense into the parishes of 
Beddington and Wallington had raised the tithes during the years pre- 
ceding the Commutation Act from 3s. 6d. per acre to 7s, and 8s per acre. 
Mr. Bennet remarks, that the heaviest wheat-lands have the heaviest tithes 
upon them; thus imposing the heaviest charge where cultivation is the 
most expensive. Mr. Cramp says, the tithe in the parish in which he re- 
sides amounts to 17s. 6d. per acre; and Mr. Blamire, in answers 2,524 and 
2,524, confirms the evidence of preceding witnesses, that the rent-charge 
amounts, in some cases, to more than one-half the rent; that one-third is 
not an unusual proportion; and that there are some rare cases where the 
rent-charge is equal in amount to the whole rent. On the supposition of a 
continued reduction in the amount of proceeds derived from capital in- 
vested in the cultivation of the land, it is self-evident that titheable land 
would be abandoned sooner than land which is tithe-free; and though 
the landowner has no claim whatever to the property of the tithe- 
owner, the tithe itself would in that case have the effect of diverting 
capital from its cultivation. The Committee, therefore, submit to the 
consideration of the House the fact that .4,500,000/., levied under 
the Tithe Commutation Act becomes payable out of the proceeds of 
the land before any portion of them is available or applicable to the profits 
of the capital invested in its cultivation. It is further important to con- 
sider the effect of this charge on the land in the case of a serious fall in 
the price of agricultural produce. Under the old law, the value of the 
tithe would correspond with that of the crop; but under the law of com- 
mutation it would take several years before the land would be relieved in 
the amount of its tithe. 

The intensity of the pressure of a burden must be measured by the rela- 
tive ability to support it; and the Committee therefore place before the 
House an estimate of the rateable value of the real property on which the 
enumerated burdens are assessed. According to a return made to the 
House of Lords, the annual value of real property assessed to the Poor-rate 
in England and Wales, in the year ended Lady-day 1841, amounted to 
The Land-tax, Highway, Church, and Poor rates alone 
amounting to 9,687,950/., would thus be equivalent to an income-tax of about 
fifteen per cent on the annual value of real property in England and Wales. 
If to the above sum 9,687,950/. is added, the tithe rent-charge not merged 
in the land, i. ¢., 4,500,000/., making a total of 14,187,950/., the contribu- 


| tion annually levied on real property for the public service under the five 
| heads of Tithes, Land-tax, Poor, Highway, and Church rates, is equivalent 





The Poor-rate, including the County-rate, amounted in 1844 to | 


6,847,205/. That amount is the return of actual payments; but the 
evidence accompanying this Report is pregnant with proof that the em- 
ployment of unprofitable labour would constitute an important addition to 
such returns. = order to reduce the Poor-rate, the farmers in many 
parishes employ more hands than the economical working of the land 
requires. Mr. Robert Smith explains this system; and Mr. Baker 
estimates this additional outlay on his farm at 3¢. per week on 500 acres, 
The actual sum levied in the name of the Poor-rate does not, therefore, 
correctly represent the full amount of the charge imposed upon real 
perty by the laws regarding the maintenance of the poor. It is true that, 


TO- | 


as far as he is a rate-payer, the manufacturer may be influenced by similar | 


motives to keep in employment for a time unprofitable hands; but the 
extent to which these motives operate will, of course, depend upon the 
relative greeyes of the charges to which the respective interests are 
subjected. 

The Highway-rates, exclusive of those which are at present relieved by 


; England and Wales. ; : 
- “ake | (ineludi Y y-rate,) would be equivalent to a tax above eleven per 
rough, and directed the Commissioners under the act to charge the several | (including the County-rate,) 1 P 


to an income-tax of nearly twenty-three per cent on 62,540,030/., the rate- 


| able value of the real property in England and Wales. 


This sum, however, is probably much below the actual value of the pro- 
perty liable to the above-named rates. The Committee believe that the re- 
turns which state therateable value of real property in'England and Wales to 
be 62,540,030/. have been made from the rate-books ; and as in some parishes 
property is not entered at its gross value, a certain amount must be added 
to the above sum before the actual value of real property in England and 
Wales liable to the Poor-rate can be obtained. The annual value of real 
property, as deducible from the Income-tax, amounts to 85,802,735. in 
The Land-tax, Highway, Church, and Poor rate, 


cent on this valuation; but it should, however, be remarked, that mines, 
other than coal-pits, manors, and fines, which are exempt from Poor-rate, 
are included in the above estimate. 

The Committee are aware that the above-enumerated sums do not repre- 
sent the whole contribution levied on real property for the public service. 
In some counties, rates are raised under the head of bridges, lunatic 
asylums, and constable rates ; while the land is still liable, in case of the 
Militia being called out, to a heavy disbursement for the support of that 
national force. An additional charge has also been imposed on the land 
by the expenses of valuers and solicitors incurred under the Tithe Com- 
mutation Act. Mr. Blamire estimates the above incidental charge at an 
average of 2s, 1d. per acre. The Committee, however, have not deemed 
it necessary to enumerate charges of a merely incidental and temporary 
nature; nor have they, from any returns made to Parliament, been able 
to ascertain any amount of separate rates raised in some districts in addi- 
tion to the Poor and County rate. 

The Stamp-duties levied under the head of deeds and instruments in 
1844 amounted to 1,646,365/. ; but a portion of this sum being derived from 
other sources, ought to be deducted before the burden affecting real pro- 
perty in that respect can be correctly estimated. 

The Committee, moreover, wish to direct particular attention to the im- 
portant evidence given by Messrs. Senior, Stewart, and Baxter, on the 
unequal pressure imposed by the various Stamp Acts on dealings with real 
property. The last-named witness, Mr. Baxter, says, the stamp upon a 
50/, sale (calculating a certain length of conveyance) would amount to 
twelve and a half per cent; on a 100/. sale to five per cent; on a 3004. sale 
to two and a half per cent; on a 500J. sale to 1/, 14s. 3d. per 100/.; and 
above that sum one per cent. 

The transfer, moreover, of real property is subjected by law to other 
difficulties, expenses, and inequalities, of a similar character. According 
to the evidence of the same witness, the expenses, including stamps, 


| upon a sale of 50/. value, amount to no less than thirty per cent; upon a 


the aid of turnpike-trusts, amounted in 1839 to 1,169,891/. The Committee | 


feel it their duty to observe, that the rate-payers not only have not the 
exclusive use of the highways, but are not even allowed to limit their 
expense by the repairs necessary for the conveyance of agricultural pro- 
duce; inasmuch as the roads, if not in a state of repair sufficient for 
purposes of general traffic, may be indicted for any party using them, 
although such party is not liable to Highway-rate. 

The Committee feel it their duty to direct attention to the probability of 
the repairs of the turnpike-roads falling eventually on the real property 
Mr. Baxter states, that in the neighbourhood of eonnster tolls are paid 


to the turnpike-trusts, notwithstanding the entire maintenance of the roads | 


Mr. Bennet also bears testimony to a rate being | per cent; a mortgage for 450/. would cost seven per cent; a mortgage for 


has fallen on the rates. 
raised in the last year for the repairs of the Holyhead turnpike-road in his 
parish, amounting to an expenditure of about 100/. per mile. However 
important may be the advantages which accrue to the landed interest from 
the improvement of the highways, their maintenance is not the less a posi- 
tive charge or burden affecting the profits of the real property of the country. 

The Church-rates constitute a smaller, but still a positive charge upon 
von property; they amounted in 1839 to 506,812/., this being the latest 
return. 

The Committee are of opinion that the Tithe Commutation rent-charge 
operates as a burden on the land which is subject to it; inasmuch as a 
certain amount measured in produce must be paid 
nature of the cultivation or the return made by it. T 


whatever may be the 
he value of the crops, 











sale of 100/. value, to fifteen per cent; upon a sale of 600.. value, to seven 
and a half per cent; upon 1,500/., five per cent. The Committee are con- 
vinced that the marketable value of real property is seriously diminished 
by the tedious and expensive process attending its transfer. Nor is it only 
in the transfer of real property that the pressure of this burden is felt. It 
is a work of time to raise money on landed security, and the law expenses 
incident to the transaction are a considerable addition to the interest on 
the sum borrowed. The transfer of the debt or mortgage is also attended 
with serious expenses to the mortgager; the process of ee the 
land from one loan, and subjecting it to another, being both heavy burdens 
upon the proprietor. Mr. Baxter gives the following evidence on the ex- 
penses attending mortgages—‘ A mortgage for 50/. would cost, in stamps 
and law expenses, thirty per cent; a mortgage for 100/. would cost twenty 


1,500/. would cost three per cent; a mortgage for 12,500/. would cost one 
per cent; for 26,000/. it would cost 15. per 100/., and for 100,000/. it would 
cost 12s. per 100/,” se . 

The objects for which the above restrictions and taxes are ~ ee are 
all of a public nature, and interest alike the possessor of personal property 
and the landowner who derives his whole income from reality, The pro- 
hibition to grow tobacco, and the restriction on the use of malt for agri- 
cultural purposes, are imposed for the protection of the revenue raised for 
the general purposes of the state. The Stamp-duties levied in connection 
with real property are applied to the same objects ; and the direct charges 
which constitute the heaviest burdens on real property supply the funds 
applicable to the internal services of the State. 
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The Committee observe that the annual amount of national income, a 
deducible from the Income-tax, 1842, amounted to 244,760,580/., while the 
real property rated to the Poor-rate, according to the returns made to 
Parliament in the same year, was 63,540,030/. ‘Thus a great portion of the 
administration of justice, of the maintenance of the fabric of the Church, 
and of the internal communications of the country, as well as the entire 
support of the poor, are all defrayed from a taxation from which nearly 
three-fourths of the national income are exempted. 

It is incumbent on the Committee to remark, that the relative proportion 
of the special burdens on real property assessed upon houses and other 
property, as compared with land, has of late years been increasing in a 
progressive and rapid ratio. ‘he Committee refer to this change with 
pleasure, as indicating a large increase in the fixed capital of the country; 
and cannot doubt but that in the districts where the change has been the 
greatest, a material relief has been afforded to the rate-payers by extending 
the field over which the local burdens are spread, But, although the 
proportion between the different classes of real property has thus been 
altered, the burden does not fall the less exclusively upon real as compared 
with personal property; and the Committee feel it incumbent on them to 
remind the House, that neither the law nor the spirit of the constitution 
originally contemplated so partial a system of taxation. The Poor-law of 
Elizabeth, and the Land-tax of William and Mary, embraced every de- 
scription ~f income; but, in consequence of the comparative facility ot 
rating visible property and the small amount of income derived trom other 
sources, in the early period of their assessment, personalty seems to have 
escaped its legal share of contribution to the public service. It is neces- 


sary, however, to observe, that the liability of stock in trade was con- | 


tinued by law to a late period ; and is up to the present day only suspended 
by an annual Act of Exemption. 

The Committee have further directed their attention to the charges of a 
public nature from which real property has become exempt, while property 
other than real remains liable. 7 

1. Legacy and Probate Duty.—Freeholds are exempt from Legacy and 
Probate duty. The Committee have not been able to ascertain the exact 
amount of Legacy and Probate duty paid by leasehold property ; but they 
feel it their duty to draw attention to the fact, that leaseholds are not only 
liable to the Stamp-duties on dealings with the property inter vivos, but 
also to the Probate and Legacy duty. Nor can the Committee avoid re- 
minding the House, that Legacy-duty is paid in every case where the 
testator has devised his lands to be sold; and, according to the evidence 
of Mr. Baxter, a solicitor of very great practice, nine wills out of ten in 
the middle ranks of life convert the whole land into personalty for the 
purpose of division. The evidence of Mr. Pressly tends to confirm the 

evious evidence of Mr. Baxter, that a considerable portion of the Legacy- 

uty is raised on freeholds devised to be sold for the purpose of division. 
The witnesses that Mr. Trevor, the Controller of the Legacy-duty, 
estimates it (the portion raised on freeholds devised to be sold) ‘at five 
twelfths of the amount Assuming the Legacy-duty to be 1,200,000/., he 
estimates the proportion of duty arising from real estate at 500,000/. “I 
think,” the witness continues, ‘he has put it too high. I do not think 
that more than a fourth, or scarcely a fourth, of the 1,200,000/. Legacy- 
duty arises from land.”” The witness, however, does not include leasehold 

toperty in his calculation ; which, being liable to both Probate and 

evacy-duty, must be added to the above-mentioned estimate, before we 
arrive at the full portion of the Legacy-duty arising out of the proceeds of 
the land. 

2. ‘Tax on Horses.—Husbandry horses are to the farmer what machinery 
is to the manufacturer ; and so far as the latter is exempt from taxation to 
the same extent ought the former to be. The fixed machinery of the ma 
nufacturer, whether of steam, water, or other power, is rated with his 
buildings, for the purposes of the Income-tax and of local taxation, on 
the principle of the amount of rent which would be given by a solvent 
tenant for their use; and the threshing-machine and other fixed machinery 
of the farmer is rated with his buildings and the rest of his farm on the 
same principle. The moveable machinery of the manufacturer and its 

roduce are exempt from such rating, while the arable land of the farmer 
is rated on the improved value given to it beyond its natural value by the 
introduction of the plough upon it, which value would cease if the plough 
were withdrawn from it; and thus, by rating his property on the increased 
value produced by the use of his moveable machinery, the latter is in- 
directly, but not less effectively, taxed, as well as his fixed machinery. It 
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The Committee need scarcely remind the House that the whole of the 
Window-duty is a tax upon real property only ; and that, while farm-houses 
where the rent is above 200/. a year are assessed to the duty, shops, trade 
offices, and counting-houses, whatever may be their annual value, are 
exempt. 

The exemption of manure from tolls on turnpike-roads is countér- 
balanced by the liability of the land to the repairs of the road in ease the 
funds of the trust are not found sufficient for the purpose. 

From the documents before them the Committee feel pleasure in being 


Total 


Trade 


| able to state, that the exclusive burdens on real property appear to be 





has been urged, that as trade horses are liable to taxation, the absence of | 


duty on husbandry horses constitutes a special exemption. 


There is, how- | 


ever, this difference between them, that the former cannot be considered | 


in the light of machinery where they are not used for the purposes of pro- 
duction ; and as the tax on the farmer's horse was, in effect, a tax upon 


his plough, it constituted a peculiar burden upon the machinery of the | 


agriculturist, from which that of all other manufacturers was free; and the 
removal of it cannot fairly be considered as a special exemption, though in 
some instances, where it is retained on horses used in trade, the con- 
tinuance of it may perhaps be held to be a peculiar burden on those traders. 
It should also be noticed, that the farmer suffers indirectly to a consider- 
able extent by the tax on horses, inasmuch as it tends to limit the number 
kept, and consequently the demand for the animal, as well as for the pro- 
duce of the land required for his sustenance. ‘The Committee, however, are 


of opinion that the remission of the taxes on horses ridden occasionally by 


occupiers of farms under 500/. a year, on those used by bailiffs, shepherds, 
&c., and on husbandry horses used occasionally for other purposes or let 
occasionally to hire, estimated, by Mr. Pressly, the Secretary to the Board 
of Stamps and Taxes, at 79,096/., must be considered to constitute a 
special exemption. 

8. Tax on Shepherds’ Dogs.—Shepherds’ dogs are exempt from the duty 
levied on all other dogs. ‘This exemption, according to the same witness, 
is equivalent to 9,876/. 

Fire insurance on implements of husbandry and stock must also be 
allowed to present a case of a special exemption in favour of land. Mr. 
Pressly estimates the relief afforded by the same at 50,0002. 

The Committee do not consider the repeal of the other taxes enumerated 
in the table produced by Mr. Pressly as constituting special exemptions 
in favour of the land, inasmuchas nosimilar tax is continued on any other 
property. A special exemption from taxation implies the existence of a 
tax borne by all property, with the exception of one particular species of 
property; and, in order to establish the exemption of the land from a par- 
ticular tax, the existence of this particular tax on other descriptions of 
property must be established. As there is no tax on artisans, labourers, 
and others employed in manufactories, mills, and shops, the absence of a 
duty on labourers employed in husbandry cannot constitute a special 
exemption. In the same manner as clerks, inspectors, and foremen in 

nills, &c. &c., are not taxed, the absence of a tax on bailiffs and stewards 
forms no spécial cnninytién. 
ommittée place before the House in a tabular form the éxemptions 
from the Window-duty, showing the comparative amount of such entthp- 
tidtis the agriculturist and thé tradesman. 





lighter in Scotland and Ireland than in England and Wales. Under the 
recent Scotch Poor-law Act, as well as under the ancient law, means and 
substance are liable to the charge for the maintenance of the poor. If this 
principle were fully acted on, the burden would fall equally on every de- 
scription of property; but hitherto the pressure of this charge under the 
law has been mainly, if not entirely, borne by the land. The Teinds fall 
much lighter on the land in Scotland than the Tithe rent-charge does on 
the land in England, in consequence of the Teinds having been valued at a 
remote period, and the proprietors of the land being allowed to buy them 
at areasonable rate of purchase. From the evidence, the Land-tax, the 
building of the churches and manses, Rogue-money, Prison-money, re- 
pairs of bridges, commutation of statute-labour on the roads, building and 
endowing schools, and paying schoolmasters, appear to be the chief burdens 
on land in Scotland. ‘The returns made to Parliament do not enable the 
Committee to place before the House the exact amount levied under these 
different heads. 

In Treland, the Poor-rate and County-cess seem to have amounted to 
1,414,8502. ; to which must be added the rent-charge for Tithes, the Mag 
cess for coffins for the poor, the charges under the Boards of Health, the 
Foundling-tax, and yon pened cory’ b , 

The Committee do not consider the large sums levied, both in town and 
agricultural districts, for purely local objects, as special burdens on real 
property, but refer to the various rates for paving, sewerage, lighting, &c., 
in towns, and the heavy charges for drainage, repairs of dykes, embank- 
ments of rivers, &c., in the agricultural districts, as evidence of the outlay 
incident to, and insevarable from, the improvement of real property. 

The Income-tax falls more heavily on land than on personalty, in eon- 
quence of the mode in which the two descriptions of property are asséssed. 
Neither the landlord nor the tenant have any escape from the striet provi- 
sions of the law. The owner is assessed upon the gross rental, or on what 
the surveyor would consider a fair rent. No allowance is made for repairs, 
agency, or arrears ; in consequence of which it results that a landlord in- 
variably pays a percentage to the Income-tax on a larger sum than his 
net receipts. The incomes of trades and Se on the contrary, ate 
generally ascertained by the voluntary declarations of the perties. 

The agricultural witnesses complain also of the restriction in the choiée 
of labourers imposed on the farmer by the Law of Settlement; and Mr. 
Coppock, the Clerk of the Stockport Union, bears evidence to the hard- 
ships and expenses occasioned by the present state of that law. 

The question having been raised as to the principle adopted in ratin 
railways to the Poor-rate, the Committee have examined Mr. Coode an 
Mr. B. Russell on the subject; and it appears from their evidence that the 
uniform principle of assessing all fixed property at the net rent or cléar 
amount at which it can be let, has not been departed from. Railways are 
ated as improved land, on the net rent a company of carriers would give 
ror the occupation of the same; and, as the rents of a railway would de- 
pend materially on the profits derived from the carrying trade on it, the 
profits are taken as a guide to arrive atthe net rent. Mills are rated on 
the same principle,namely, the rent for which the mill, with its appurten- 
ances, would let. Considering the changes occasioned by the creation of 
real property, as well as those — place in the relative value 6f 
different descriptions of real property, the Committee need scarcely point 
out the advantage as well as justice of periodical and uniform valuations. 

The Committee earnéstly request the attention of the Housé to the im- 
portant evidence of Mr. Stewart, on the evils proceeding from the length 
of deeds connected with real property; and while the Committee acknow- 
ledge the benefit of the act passed last session respecting Satisfied Out- 
standing Terms and Short Deeds, they are at the same time anxious to 
impress on the House the necessity of a thorough revision of the whole 
subject of conveyancing, and the disuse of the present prolix, expensive, 
and vexatious system. 

The Committee have received evidence on the advantages of a registra- 
tion of deeds in Scotland and Ireland, and on the great facilities affordéd 
by means of similar institutions to dealings with real property in foreign 
states. The Committee, however, limit themselves to the expression of 
their opinion, that a registry of title to all real property is essential to the 
success of any attempt to simplify the system of conveyancing. 

The practical inferences which may be drawn from the evidence and 
from the preceding observations are very important. In some cases remé- 
dial measures, founded on sound principles and on past experience, have 
been suggested for evils not admitting of much doubt or controversy. In 
other cases, various reforms have been recommended, which are éntitled 
to serious and immediate attention. 

In conclusion, we recapitulate some of these recommendations— 

1. The improvement of the law of real property, the simplification of 
titles and of the forms of conveyance, the establisliment of some efféctive 
system for the registration of deeds. 

2. An extension of the measure of 1835, by relieving the countiés and 
boroughs from the portion of expense to which they continue liable for 
criminal prosecutions, as well as the maintenance and conveyance of 
prisoners. This measure, however, should be accompanied by an adoption 
on the part of the State of an effective control. 

3. The adoption of the liability of the owner of houses under the annual 
value of 102. to the rates at which the same are assessed. 

4. Where establishments exist or may be required for the support of 
lunatics, and where there are obvious reasons, both of economy sid 
humanity, for centralizing the administration; and wheré, above all, 
resources of the State can be made available, without of 
vating or increasing thé evil proposed to be remedied, 
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not prepared to justify the imposition of the whole cost upon one descrip- 
tion of property. The Committee, therefore, submit that the charge for 
the maintenance of panper lunatics throughout the empire ought to be 
undertaken by the public. 

5. To acertain extent the observations made on lunatic asylums may be 
applied to some branches of the expenditure for the maintenance and 
telief of the poor. Mr. Coode shows from official documents, that the 
estrblishment charges, inclusive of salaries, amount to seventeen per cent 
on the total expenditure for the relief of the poor, and states that these 
charges might be provided for by the Government without leading to any 
evil consequences in the administration of the Poor-law. 

6. A charge is periodically cast upon the land for the Militia-rate: this 
is not now levied, the Militia being disembodied: but, considering the 
object of the Militia to be general, and not confined to the interests of a 
particular class, the Committee are of opinion that this charge should be 
provided for by Parliament; care being, however, taken, that if the public 
assume the responsibility of the charge, the Government should have 
authority to insure the efficiency of the force. 

7. It is most desirable that the experiment for testing the process of 
malting barley for the purposes of fattening cattle should be repeated, with 
the co-operation of persons of acknowledged skill in agriculture. 

These measures appear to the Committee to be necessary because they 
are just. They have confined their recommendations of change int 
sources from which certain charges should be defrayed to matters in which 
every interest is equally concerned, and the expense of which ought to be 
Shared by all. 

The Committee considered themselves limited to an inquiry into the 
relative burdens on different descriptions of property within the kingdom : 
a more important consideration would probably be the proportion of bur- 
dens on the cultivators of land in this country, as compared with those 
borne by the cultivators of foreign countries intended to be admitted into 
competition with them in the same market. On this subject some infor- 
mation has fallen from Messrs. Cramp and Banfield, who have been ac- 
quainted with the condition of farming in countries bordering on the Baltic 
and in the North of France; but the Committee were of opinion their in- 
structions precluded them from following up this description of inquiry. 

The Committee have directed the Minutes of Evidence, with an Appen- 
dix and Index thereto, to be laid before your Lordships. 
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warlike tribes in the neighhourhood of Auckland, instead of being over- 
awed by the anthorative langnage of the new Governor, will be prompted 
to imitate the leas barbarous trbes who inlabit the head-quarters of 
Mi-sionary influence, and who have hitherto rebelled with snecess. They 
assert, that even if the followers of Heki and Kawiti should be destroyed 
by the joint power of the British troops and the Natives who act in con- 


| junction with the Government against their own race,a spirit of despe- 


You will have scen, from the correspondence of which a e»py has been | 


transmitted to every proprietor, that we lost no time, after Mr. Secretary 
Gladstone became Colonial Minister, in drawing the attention of her 


Majesty's Government to the grievous state of New Zealand, and in| 


urging the necessity of prompt interference by the only competent 


authority in order to save from destruction the settlements which you | 


have founded, and so far to restore the public confidence in your powers 
of usefulness as to enable you to resume the functions assigned to von 
by your charter. The same correspondence will have informed you, that 
the efforts which we have continually made for months past to obtain a 
decision of the most important questions have hitherto been in vain. 


We sincerely believe that the views of Mr. Gladstoneand his colleagues, | 


with respect to the policy of the Imperial Government in its relations 
with the Colonists, the Natives, and the Company, do not materially 
differ from those which we have expressed in our correspondence with 
the Secretary of State and the Prime Minister; but if this opinion is 
well founded, her Majesty’s Government must have some reasons besides 


| letters; 


the one with which we have been made acquainted for desiring to post- , 


pone the adoption of practical measures suitable to the exigencies of the 
case. That reuson is the necessity of waiting until reports shall be re- 
ceived from Governor Fitzroy’s successur. This is an indefinite post- 
ponement, 

It appears by the latest accounts from New Zealand, that Governor 
Grey had not visited your settlements, but, after entering upon office at 
the seat of government, had proceeded to the Bay of Islands, where 
there are no settlers, for the purpose of superintending the war in that 
neighbourhood. What may be the issue of this contest it is difficult to 
conjecture ; but, even if the comparatively insignificant tribes whom 
Governor Grey found in open rebellion against Governor Fitzroy’s au- 
thority should be promptly subdued, there is every reason to fear that 
he will have to contend with difficulties of a still more serious nature, 
arising from the errors of his predecessor, and in some measure from 
the instructions which have been transmitted to himself. This is a 
matter of so much importance that we must draw your particular 
attention to it. 

The great bulk of the aboriginal population of New Zealand inhabits 
the portions of the Northern Island which surround the seat of govern- 
ment. It is known that the tribes in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Auckland can muster ten thousand fighting men. These tribes, which at 
one time regarded the Queen’s authority and the White race in general 
with such reverence that a helpless traveller was deemed perfeetly sceure 
from any injury at their hands, and that traders and settlers lived 
amongst them without fear or uneasiness, have been taught by a long 
series of errors and inconsistencies on the part of the three Governors 
who preceded Captain Grey, to despise the power of the White man, to 
doubt his promises, to laugh at his threats, to think that every thing 
may be extorted from his fears, and only to tolerate his residence 
amongst them while he submits to their c»prices and cupidit;. Gover- 
nor Grey has publicly declared that he will not submit to the Natives : 
he has announced his firm intention to maintain the Queen’s authority, 
and to subject the Native tribes to the same laws which bind the colonists. 
This course was enjoined to him by his instructions; and he uses the 
very words of Lord Stanley's despatch to that effect. Such a policy 
would doubtless have answered its purpose if it had been consistently 
pursued from the beginuing ; but its adoption now may lead to fearful 
consequences, and is almost sure, we think, to end in more serious con- 
flict between the Government and the Natives than any that has yet 
oceurred, 
intelligence who have long resided in New Zealaud, but are now in this 


Our opportunities of obtaining information from persons of | 


country, and who have for years stu‘lied the character and culculated | 


the defensive an! aggressive means of the various tribes, are avowedly 
superior to those of the Colonial Office; and such persons have expressed 
to us their unanimous persuasion, that the firmness of Governor Grey 
has come too late for its object. They believe that the powerful and 


| 


ration and revenge will probably be at once displayed by other and 
more formidable tribes who are connected with the present rebels ; and 
that, at all events, the s!anghter of the latter by their own countrymen in 
conjunction with the British troops will sow the seeds of endless war 
amongst the Netives. Captain Fitzroy’s policy of setting tribe against 
tribe has unfortunately been completely adopted by Governor Grey ; and 
although a temporary success may attend it, all our information is in- 
eorrect if it do not produce the ulterior effects of calling upon the 
British Government to protect its Native allies from the vengeance of other 
tribes, of alarming without intimidating the powerful tribes near Auck- 
land, and of involving the new Governor ina series of diffienlties, in- 
trigues, and collisions with one tribe or another, Bat above all, we ate 
convineed that the attempt to establish an universal British authority 
over tae Natives mast now fail, anless it be sustained by a military force 
sufficient fur eceapying one of the most difficult countries in the world 
for the operations of civilized warfare, and one whose mountainous cha- 
racter and impenetrable forests render it poeuliarly susceptible of defence 
by brave thongh undisciplined savages. That such a force will be sta- 
tioned in New Zealand is out of the question, Instead, therefore, of 
relying upon reports which may come from Governor Grey as a means 
of assisting in the solution of the questions which we have submitted to 
her Majesty’s Government, we believe that he has been compelled by his 
instructions to commit himself to a poliey for which it is necessary that 
the Imoerial Government should promptly substitute one of a totally 
different character. We believe that for the sake of all the parties con- 
cerned—the Colonists, the Natives, the Government, and yourselves— 
not to mention the honour of our country, which is tarnished by the re- 
semblance of the condition of New Zealand to that of Algeria, or the 
ureat expense to this country of a war of extermination—it has become 
necessary to abandon the colonization of those parts of the islands in 
which there is a dense Native population, and to adopt with respect to 
the more numerous tribes the policy of the original opponents of the 
colonization of New Zealand. 

It would be mortifying to have to make the admission, if the policy of 
eolonizition had been wisely and consistently pursued. Bat when it is 
so plain that the preseut impossibility of suecessfal colonization in a 
large portion of Now Zealand has been oceasioned by errors which we 
could not prevent, and against which we continually protested, we have 
only to acknowledge that our opponents have partially succeeded in 
realizing their own wishes and verifying our predictions. We must re- 
mind you, however, that from the beginning we have thought it desirable 
that colonization should for many years to come be confined to those 
parts of the islands where there are but few Natives. But in whatever 
degree the policy which we now approve may be at variance or in agree- 
menc with our previous views, we find a general concurrence of opinion 
in favour of it. The most intelligent settlers recommend it in their 
; the public men in this country whom we have had the oppor- 
tunity of consulting cordially approve of it; and we imagine that it has 
found favour with the Government. That it would obtain the sanction 
of Parliament we have not the slightest doubt: our doubts and fears 
relate to the time of its adopiion. We are afrald that, like the opposite 
policy whieh Governor Grey has so firmly announced, it may be adopted 
too late, We cannot doubt that a whole year will be lost if her Majesty's 
Government should continue to wait for reports from Governor Grey ; 
and we are satisfied that every month’s delay will tend to render the 
adoption of what would be a wise policy now, more difficult, and more 
doubtfal in its results, 

Nor can we imagine how, in the meanwhile, your settlements could be 
saved from dwindling into « state of depression from which no efforts 
of yours or of the Government could recover them. Though far removed 
from the seat of the present emflicts, and of the difficulties and dangers 
which surroand the Local Government at Aukland, they are exposed to 
the most imminent danger. New Plymouth and Nelson are without 
troops; and the military force of the Government at Wellington is ut- 
terly inadequate to contend against such an invasion of Natives from 
the Northward as may be expected to follow either a fourth defeat of the 
Queen’s troops near the Bay of Islands, or that state of general irritation 
amongst the tribes near Auckland which will probably result from Go- 
vernor Grey’s resolate attempt to correct the errors of his predecessor by 
the general assertion of British authority. The settlers have indeed been 
recently emhodied in a Militia; but if you have read their petition to 
the House of Commons of which we have had copies printed for your 
information, you must feel that men so disheartened by a long course of 
neglect, injustice, and oppression on the part of their Government, can 
hardly be expected to make a vigorons defence. Property, in the usual 
sense of the word, it may be said that they have none to defend; and 
if their lives should be threatened by avy serious eruption of Natives from 
the Northward, we may rather expect that they will imitate many of the 
Auckland settlers by ubandouing the colony in despair, than remain at 
the risk of their lives in such a state of misery as is described in their pe- 
tition, Assuming on the other hand that the great distance of your set- 
tlements from the habitation of numerous and powerfal tribes shoald 
save them from attack, yet such is their condition, independently of Na- 
tive hostility, that we despair of being able even to preserve their existence 
moach longer. 

The Colonists are still “ squatters,” without a title toan acre of land 
Their Government resides at such a distance from them that they pass 
months together without hearing from it, and commonly leara what bap- 
pens in its neighbourhood from the Australian uewspapers. But whilst 
Government, as the means of accomplishing the publie ebjects of a com- 
munity, is withheld from them, they are treated as rebels if they attempt 
to minege any of their owa public concerns; they are heavily taxed 
by the despotic and extravagant Government at Auckland; they are 
subject to ordinances of the most absurd und mischievous character 
passed at Auckland ; and they are tormented by the presence of subordi- 
nate officers of the Auckland Government, whose authority is abso 
lute, and whose principal occupation seems to have been to rende, 
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SUPPLEMENT TO 








the Southern settlements uninhabitable by men of ordinary self- | other reasons than the absence of despatches from Governor Grey for the 


respect and prudence. But instead of reciting the grievances of the 
settlers, we must again refer vou to their own complete and temperate 
statement of them. The effict of misgovernment to which we would 


| 
{ 


postponement since January of an anuouncement of tbe practical inten- 


| tions of the Government ; and it behoves us to assure you that our own 


now direct vour attention, is the abandonment of the colony by its most | 


valuable settlers. During the last two years this second emigration has 


been considerable; and every ship from the colony brings some fresh | 
These returned colonists come | 


victims of Colonial-Office government. 
straight to us, and afflict us with their complaints of disappointment 
and ruin. Wecan afford them no redress, and no consolation but the 
expression of our warmest sympathy. We could not make you fully 
aware of the grievous nature of such cases, without entering into parti- 
culars concerning individuals which it would be improper to mention here ; 
but you will readily conceive, when you reflect on the objects with which a 
man of some station and property in this country emigrates with his 
family to a distant colony, that our position as a screen between the 
complainants and the Colonial Office Las become intolerable. But this 


is not all: we tell you that it is our deliberate conviction, that, unless | 
a.great change takes place immediately, your settlements will not be | 


worth preserving. Hitherto we have hoped against hope, aud have 
continually assured the settlers through your Agents that we expected to 
send them good news by the next ship. We really believed that so 
monstrous a state of things as the anarchy of this colony would not be 
maintained, as it has been from month to month and from year to 
year. Since the Parliamentasy discussions of last year, and especially 
since Mr. Gladstone’s accession to office, we have been in constant 
expectation that some new and definite policy would be announced by 
her Majesty’s Government. 


We have repeatedly, during the last few | 
months, expressed in letters to your Agents, our conviction that her | the affairs of the Company, and claiming compensation for the losses in- 
Majesty’s Governwent would not allow the present session of Parliament | curred, in case the session should close without such a legislative mea- 


| 


to close without carrying into effect the Prime Minister’s emphatic | 


declaration of last year in favour of local self-government, similar to that | 
may now come will be irrevocable if you shoald adopt our recommenda- 


| tion, 


which was enjoyed by the old English colonies in America. Recent in- 
quiries leave us withont a donbt, that for this purpose an Act of Par- 
liament is indispensably requisite. Weare assured, that at this time Sir 
Robert Peel is precluded from giving effect to his declaration of last 
year, by the Act 3 and 4 Victoria, cap. 62. If, therefore, the present 
session shonld close without the repeal of that Act so far as concerns 
the present despotic Government of New Zealand, and the passing of an 
Act authorizing the Crown to grant a charter of government on the old 
English model, we shall despair of good government for New Zealand ; 
and the Colonists will be utterly deprived of the hopes which have alone 
sustained them during the last two or three years. We sti!l rely on our 
knowledee of Mr. Gladstone’s earnest consideration of the whole subject, 
and on Sir Robert Peel’s declarations: but it is our boundea duty to 
warn you that waiting for reports from Captain Grey means waiting in- 
definitely, and that the close of the session without sufficiznt legislation 
seems highly probable. 

Under these circumstances the balance-sheet, of your financial posi- 
tion presents an aspect which demands that you should relieve us from 


reasons for requesting Mr. Buller to postpone his motion in the House of 
Commons on the state of New Zealand, of which he had given notice for 
the 21st instant, were ceitain considerations relating to the state of busi- 
ness and parties in Parliament on which we think it inexpedient to 
dwell on the present occasion. We repeat to you the assurance of our 
firm belief that the Colonial Minister and the head of her Majesty's Go- 
vernment wish and intend to provide efficient remedies for the past and 
sufficient securities for the future; but, in common, with every one who 
attends to the state of public affairs in this country, we consider the du- 
ration of the session of Parliament to be very precarious, and we perceive 
other reasons for doubting whether it may be in the power of the Go- 
vernment to carry their purposes into effect. We therefore concluded 
our memorial to Sir Robert Peel with a prayer, that if he should not 
deem it consistent with his views of public duty to assure us that her 
Majcsty’s Government are propared to propose measures which 
shall avert the postponement till the next s:ssion of aay legislative 
remedy for the present state of New Zealand, he would not hesitate 
to communicate his decision to vs, and to consider the arrange- 
ments which will be requisite to enable her Majesty’s Government 
to take the affairs of the Company into their own hands, 
and afford the shareholders and land-purchasers a reasonable com- 
pensation for the losses which they have suffered. Having received 
an answer to that memorial, which leaves the matter wholly undeter- 
mined, we beg of you to intimate to us whether you concur with us as 
to the necessity of putting an end to further expenditure, winding up 


sure as we deem indi<pensable. 
We are desirous of impressing on you that the decision to which you 


The newspapers will convey to New Zealand a report of the pro- 
ceedings at this meeting. We shall not fail to transmit to the leading set- 
tlers by every means of conveyance the expression of our hope that they 


| will consider nothing to be finally determined until the close of the session 


of Parliament. But if the session should come to an end without the 
adoption of such measures as, subject to your conditional agreement 
with us now, will alone induce us to preserve the existence of the Com- 
pany, you may be very certain that the preservation of the settlements 
will have become impossible with a view to carrying on colonization 
under your charter, They may be preserved, indeed, and even restored 


| to prosperity, by the fostering care of the Government ; but this means 


of saving them would of course be founded on the dissolution of the 
Company. After learning your decision, if it should be in accordance 
with our own views, (and we shall understand such agreement with us 
to be expressed by your unqualified adoption of this report,) we shall 


| lose no time in urging her Majesty’s Government to concert with us such 


the responsibility of determining whether we shall continue to waste | 


money borrowed from the Government in merely pretending to carry 
out the objects of your charter, or shall take the nece-sary st: ps for 
avoiding further liabilities, for transferring your nominal property to the 
Government, which could soon restore its value by prompt and earnest 
endeavours, and for claimiug from the justice of Parliament in this or 
the ensuing session a fair compensation for your pecuniary losses, which 
have been occasioned, if ever cause produced effect, by acts of the Go- 
vernment. We confess to you that our own opinion is in favour of such 
acourse. We are tired of the protracted and painful struggle. Your 
subscribed capital of 300,0007. is expended or mortgaged. You have 
besides expended ebout 300,000/., paid to you by the Settlers as the pur- 
chase-money of lands, which, so long ago as the 28th of Muay 1841, 
Lord John Russell directed should be “ forthwith” and unconditionally 
granted to you, but of which not an acre has yet been obtained. For 
this great outlay you have really no property to show. The present 
expenditure of the Company is supplied by loans from your Bankers 
made to you on the faith of a promise of a loan of 100,000/. from the 
Government. That expenditure maintains establishments here and 
in the settlements which are rendercd usele-s by the want of a title to 
lands; and it goes on without benefit to anybody. You really do 
nothing at present but continuaily sugment the excess of your liabilities 
over your assets. Of the functions uttributed to you by your charter, 
not one is performed by you. We come here to fritter away borrowed 
money, to consider claims which we have no means of satisfying, to hear 
the most distressing complaints without being able to assi-t the sufferers, 
and to frame representations to the Government which only end in 
disappointment. In asking you, therefore, to determine whether this 
state of things shall continue or shall be brought to an end, we cannot 
hesitate to assure you that our own inclination is altogether in favour of 
the abandonment of your enterprise. 

You will have gathered, however, from the correspondence which has 
been placed in your hands, that there is one condition upon which we 
should recommend you to pursue the objects of your incorporation, and 
should be ourselves prepared to continue the labours of directing the 
Compwony’s affairs. The condition is, that during the present session of 
Parliament u sufficient legislative measure be adopted forthe purpose of 
giving effect to Sir Robert Peel’s declarations in favour of local self-go- 
vernment for the settlements of New Zealand, and for the further purpose 
of substituting a policy of peace with the Natives for the state of war which 
must continve if the attempt to subject the dense Native population to 
British authority and Jaw should be pursued according to the views of 
the present Governor and the instructions on which he is acting. This 
is a question of time only, and must be speedily determined. We have 
no conception that its determination either way wil! be affected by any 
reports that may be received from Governor Grey. Not doubting the 
desire of her Majesty’s Government to hear further from Governor Grey 
before they decide on their future policy, because in ordinary circum. 
stances such patience would be justifiable on considerations of official 


form and custom, yet we cunnot doubt that in this urgent case there are 


measures as may be best culvulated to prevent the settlements from being 
broken up and dispersed by the news of the intended dissolution of the 
Company. It is our sense of the necessity of adopting such measures 
of precaution against the consequenecs of depriving the settlers of their 
reliance upon the Company for their ultimate security and wellbeing, 
which has induced us to ask for an immediate expression of your 
wishes conditionally, instead of waiting till the lapse of a few weeks 
shall have determined the point on which we are still in doubt. Let us 
repeat, then, that if you should adopt this report without qualification, 
and if Parliament should separate without passing a law for settling the 
government of New Zealand, your decision will be past rec:l. It is 
with no wish to deter you from coming to it at once that we offer this 
explanation ; our sole object is to muke you thoroughly aware of the 
consequences of the decision which, for all the reasons before stated, we 
trust that you may adopt in accordance with our own well-considered 
and conclusive opinion. 

There are many matters of detail which, in ordinary circumstances, 
we should have felt it our duty to bring under your notice. Bat, with 


| the exception of the election of Directors and Auditors, which is ren- 


dered indispensable by your charter, we purposely abstain from making 
mention of them, in order that you may confiue your attention to the 
one vital question which you have met to d-termine. 

New Zealand House, Broad Street Buildings, 

29th May 1846. 

SHORT DEEDS. 

EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Edinburgh, 19th May 1846. 

Sin—My attention has been particularly called to the inconclusiveness of the 
arguments used by your correspondent “ A Conveyancer,” in his last letter, while 
attempting to prove that short deeds, authorized by act of Parliament, would re- 
main, in most cases, a dead letter, by what has recently come under my own no- 
tice. Some months since an Act to facilitate the Transmission and Extinction of 
Heritable Securities fur Debt in Scotland was passed; one effect of which is to 
substitute for a deed of some ten or fifteen pages of stamped paper, a short form 
of a few lines, and to do away entirely with the cumbrous instrument of sasine, 
and the absurd solemnity of going to the lands over which the mortgage extends, 
to take infeftment. As an instance of the working of this act, in as far as 
regards expense, and its thus giving conveyancers a motive for neglecting 
it, I may mention that I recently lent 11,0001. on a conveyance to an ol 
mortgage, the expense of completing which, under the new act was, as far as 
my charges were concerned, about 20/. less than under the old system; besides the 
saving on the account of the borrower's own solicitor for revising thedeeds. By 
the act it is left optional to adopt the old forms if parties proms te on inquiring 
at the Keeper of the Record, where the conveyances are registered, he intormed 
me that in no case that he knew of had the old forms been used since the act 
passed. On mentioning the diminution of professional emolument carried by the 
act to an old writer to the signet, the other day, his remark was, the profession 
and the public have both cause to rejoice at the change, deeds being now so much 
simplified that the risk of error is reduced to next to nothing; the only parties, 
added he, who need regret the old forms, are the clerks who fattened on the large 
engrossing-fees of the useless deeds. 

Yours, &c., 


TO THE 


A Scotrcn ConVEYANCER. 
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jee CLAYTON, General Newspaper and Advertising Agent, respectfully informs 
Gentlemen interested in Railway matters, that they may obtain the Spectator of May the 2d and 
9th, accompanied by two gratis SUPPLEMENTS, of the following respectable Newspaper Agents for 
London Papers in the undermentioned Towns. 


























The Supplements contain: 
REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONERS— THE EVIDENCE TAKEN BEFORE THE COMMITTEE—THE APPENDIX TO THE 
REPORT—TABLES OF THE SPEED OF EXPRESS TRAINS—COMPARISON OF ACCIDENTS ON BROAD AND 
NARROW GAUGE—EXPENSES OF THE GREAT WESTERN AND BIRMINGHAM LINES, &e. 
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onduit Street, Hanover Square. 


HE TERMS on REGULATIONS of the | 


BRITISH and FOREIGN LIBRARY, Conduit 
Street, Hanover Square, having been revised and adapted 
to the increased railroad facilities tor the supply of books 
throughout the country, Families, at any distance trom 
the Metropolis, may now be furnished with all the new 
works tor perusal as they issue from the press. 

Particulars and Terms, (gratis and post-iree,) on appli- 
cation to Messrs, SAUNDERs and OTLEY, Publishers, Con- 
duit Street, Hanover Square. 


Conduit 8 Street, ‘Hanov er Square. 
HE PERUSAL OF NEW BOUKS 
The Terms and Regulations of the BRITISH ond 
FUREIGN LIBRARY, Conduit Street, Hanover square, 
having been revised and adapted to the increased railroad 
facilities for the supply of Books throughout the Country, 
Families, at any distance from the Metropolis, may now 
be furnished with all the New Works for perusal as they 
issue from the Press. 
Particulars and Terms (gratis and post-free) on ap- 
plication to Messrs. SacNDERS and OTLEY, Publishers, 
Conduit Street, Hanover r Square. 


Just published, ew Edition, with Additions, Second 
Edition, 8vo. price Is. 





HIPS and RAILWAYS; showing the Pro- | 


bability of an early Substitution of the tatter for the 
jJormer Mode of Trausit, and the eventual Destruction of 
the entire Coasting Trade of Britain, thereby etfecting, 
at the same time, permanent serious Injury to the North- 
ern Coal Trade. 
London; Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and LoNGMANs. 





ORD BROUGHAM’S SPEECHES | 


on Questions relating to Public Rights, Duties, and 
Jucerests; with Historical Introductious, and a Critical 
Dissertation on the Eloquence of the Ancients. Hand. 
somely printed in 4 large vols. 8vo. under his Lordship’s 
immediate superintendence, price 2/. 8s. 


WILLIaM Tait, Edinburgh; Loncman and Co., and | 
| Second edition, greatly improved ; in crown 8vo., with 


| Numerous plates and cuts, price 10s. 6d. 


SIMPKIN, MaksHALL, and Co. London; CUMMING and 
Ferocson, Dublin. 


BOHN’S eee ~ LIBRARY: 
ust published, 








Volume for JUNE, | 


CHLEGEL'S LECTURES on DRAMATIC | 


ART and LITERATURE; translated by Mr. BLacg, 
aud carefully revised from the lasi German edition. 
With Memoir and Portrait. 

Uniform with his Standard Library, price 3s. 6d. 

BOHN’S EXTRA VOLUME, containing COUNT 
GRAM MONT’S MEMOIRS of the COURT of CHAKLES 
the SECOND, with the BOSCOBEL NARKALIVES. 
Fine Portrait of Nell Gwynue. 

Henny G. | G. Boun, York Street, Covent Garden. 


Now rea ready, No. 9 of the TOPIC, price 3d. 
HE JESUITS: Historical, Political, and 
Moral. 
Also, ready with the Magazines, 4to. 
Part II. of The TUPIC, comprising five articles; viz. 


Ireland—British Art—Death by the Law—The House of 
Lords—The Jesuits. Price is. 3d. sewed. 

Part I. contains four numbers. Price ls. sewed. 

Each weekly number of the Topic consists of one ar- 
ticle by contributors to the quarterly reviews. A pro- 
spectus, Containing the testimunies vu. the highest portion 
or the press of its talent aud utility can be had ot any 
bookseller, gratis. 

Published by C Mircnetty Red Lion Court, Ficet 
Street ; 3; and to be had of all Newsy enders & Booksellers. 








“WHITTAKER'S POPULAR LIBKARY EDITIONS. 
Just ready, medium svo. price Is. 6¢. sewed, 
ICHELE!’S PRIESTS, WOMEN, AND 
FAMILIES. Translated from the latest Paris 
ediuion, by G. H. Smita, F G.s c. 
Also, just published, translated by the same, 
MICHELET’S The PEOPLE, and their Relation to 
Modern society. Price Is. 4d. 
MICHELE?’S LIFE of LUTHER. Price 2s. 6d. 
MICHELET’S JESUITS and JESUITISM. To which 
are added Quinet’s Lectures. rice Is. tid. 
The whole bound together in one volume, forming 
Mons. MICHELE1’S MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 
Price 7. cioth lettered. 
WHiTTAKER and Co, Ave Maria Lane. 


DR. G,. BURROWS ON DISE ASES OF “THE Lb RAIN 
AND HEART, 
Now ready, in 1 vol. es A ag coloured Plates, price 


N DISORDERS oft the “CEREBR AL CIRCU- 





This day is published, price 1 

HE LEGACY OF AN ‘ETONIAN, 

“ This book has upon it the impress of genius, but 
genius capriciously exerted.”- John Bull, 

* This is powertul and vigorous writing, but is it 
poetry? Perhaps not.”—Spectator. 

“ The chief poems are the * Withered Mistletoe,’ a bal- 
lad in two parts, and * Esther,’ a sacred Drama, both con- 
taining many beauties and much polished versification.” 
—New Monthly Magazine. 

Cambridge: MacMILLAN, BARCLAY, and MACMILLAN ; 
London: G. B SELL, 186, Fleet Street. 





In | large vol. 8vo. witha Portrait and Memoir, price 21s. 
Diccsce OF THE SCOTTISH LAN- 
By Jonun Jamigson, D.D. F.R.S.E. 

S.A. &e. 


ABRIDGED from the Dictionary and Supplement in 
four volumes 4to., by Joun JomnsToNe, Editor of the last 
Edition. In this Abridgment, all the words in the 
Quarto Dictionary and Supplement are incorporated in 
one Alphabet; the various meanings attached to each 
are given at much greater length than is usual in works 
of the kind ; and, as far as space would allow, a suceinct 
Account of the Old Usages and Manners of Scotland. 

W. Tart, Edinburgh ; SImpKIN, MaRksHALL, and Co, 

Londoa ; G. Patuip, Liverpool. 


MYTLER’S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, 
A New Edition, (the Third,) in 7 vols. 8vo. to range 
with other Histories, price 4/. 4s. 
1 





Fifth Edition, now ready, in crown 8vo., with 21 
plates, and many cuts, price 10s. 6d., 

VIEWS of the ARCHITECTURE of the HEAVENS. 
By J. P. Nicuot, LL.D., Professor of Practical Astro- 
nomy in the University of Glasgow. 

“ One ot the most interesting expositions of the most 
Stupendous and soul-sutdtuing subject that ever came 
under our notice.” — Spectator. 

By Professor NIcHou. 


THE SOLAR SYSTEM. 


In royal 4to., bound in cloth, price 18s., 

VESTIARUM SCOTICUM (or the Book of Tartans) ; 
with an Intreduction and Notes, by JOHN SoBI£sKI 
Stuakr. 

A few copies of the ILLUSTRATED EDITION, with 
beautitul representations of all the Tartans, 75 in num- 
ber, splendidly bound in morocco, 102. 10s. 

iy 


Now complete, in 2 vols, royal &vo., 
THE LAW of BANKRUPTCY, INSOLVENCY, and 
MERCANTILE SEQUESTRATION in SCOTLAND. 
By Joun HILL Burton, =. .» Advocate. 


MISS TYTLER’S NEW WOR K FOR JUVENILE 
READERS. 
In small 8vo., with a Froutispiece, price 5s., 

TALES of GOOD and GREAT KINGS. By M. 
FraseR TYTLER. Containing the Lives of James L. of 
Scotland—Chariles V. of Germany—Gustavus Vasa of 
Sweden—Gustavus Adolphus of sweden—Henri Quatre 
ot France—Henry VY, of England—Letter to Arthur and 
George Rawdon, 6. 

In small 8vo., 750 pages, price 10s. 6d., 

ANDERSON’S GUIDE wt the HIGHLANDS and Is- 
LANDS of SCOTLAND, including ORKNEY and ZET- 
LAND ; descriptive of their Scenery, Statistics, Auti- 
quities, and Natural History ; with numerous Historical 
and Traditional Notices, Map, Tables of Distances, 
Notices of Inus, and = information for Tourists. 


| Second Edition. 


LATION, and on the Connexion between Atlec- | 


tions of the Brainand Diseases of the Heart. By GeorcE 
Bexkows, M.D., late Fellow of Caius College, Cambridge ; 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians ; Physician, 
and Lecturer on the Principles and Practice of Medicine, 
at St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 

London: Lonemayn, Brown, Green, and LoNGMaANS. 


THE DARK AGES. 
In 8vo., price 12s., the Second Edition, Enlarged, of 


7 a2 DAKK AGES: being a Series of 


GION and LITERATURE in the 9th, lOth, Lith, and 
12th Centuries. Reprinted from the * British Magazine,” 
with Corrections, and some Additions. By the Rev. 5. R. 
MAITLAND, F.R.S., and F.S.A., Librarian to his ‘am 
nee nt aa of Canterbury, and Keeper of the MSs. at 

mbe 

*,* The Additional Notes may be had separately, to 
complete the First Edition, price Is. 

RKIVINGTONS, St. Paul’s Churchyard and Waterloo 

Place, 








Just published, price 4s., clo th 
N HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF THE 
RELIGIOUS HOUSES formerly situated on the 
EASTERN BANKS of the RIVER WITHAM; with 
numerous Illustrative and Antiquarian Notes and Ob-er- 
vations. By the Rev. GeorGE ULIveER, D.D., Vice-Pre- 
sident of the Lincoln Topographical Society ; Author of 
the History of the Collegiate Churches of Wolve rhamp- 
ton and Beverly, &c., &c. 
Also, just published, by the same Author, price 4s., in 
cloth boards, 
es BAnpEe. The Ascent to Heaven plainly 
pointed @ seri f 
in fa te of Practical Addresses, delivered 


I ; from the pulpit. 


B. Graweaa, 314, High Halborn ; may be had of 


ESSAYS intended to illustrate the State of RELI- | 


In 9 vols., 
HISTORY of SCOTLAND. 
TYTLER, Esq- 
Also, Vols. VI., VII., VIIL., [X., of the first edition, to 
complete Sets, Svo., price 12s, each 


post deen price 6s. each, 
By Parsick FRASER 


“The standard aintery ot Scotland.”—Quarterly 
Review. 
Third edition, in ons Svo., price 5s., 
THE POEMS of ROBERT NICOL L, late Editor of 


the * Leeds Times.” With a Memoir of the Author, 


| 





* Unstained and pure, at the age of twenty-three, died | 


Scotland’s second burns.” —~EBENEZER ELLIOTT. 

** | have written ny heart in my poems,’ he wrote to 
a friend. This is the truth, and the poems will live be- 
cause of it.” “ Itisagenuine man’s heart—keen, sen- 
— strong, and impassioned, yet full of love.” “ In 

wen a ale as this of Resert Nicoll, we diseover the best 
aa © tne cuts ENCE Ol Burns. m= LUMAR. 

W. Tart, Edinburgh ; StmpKIN, MAKSHALL, and Co. 

London. 


DR. ROBERT J. CULVERWELL’: 
HEALTH AND LONG LIFE, 

(300 pages, pocket volume,) price ls.: by post, Is. 6d. 
HAT TO EAT, DRINK, AND AVOID ; 

with Diet Tables for all Complaints. 

By R. J. COLVERWELL, M.D., M.R.C.S. L.A.C. &e. 
Contents : How to insure perfect digestion, tranquil 
feelings, a good night's rest, a clear head, and a contented 
mind. By an observance of the instructions herein con- 
tained, the feeble, the nervously delicate, even to the 
most shattered constitution, may acquire the grea ‘est 
amount of physical happiness, and reach in health the full 





| period of life allotted to man, 





To be had Of SHERWOOD, 23, Paternoster Row, and all 
Booksellers : or direct from the Author, 21, Arundel 
Street, Strand ; who may be advised with on these mat- 
ters daily till 3; evenings a til 9% 








Just published, l4th Edition, zs. bd. ; free by post, 3s. 6d. 
THE SILENT FRIEND on Nervous Debility, 
&e. By R. and L. Perry and Co. Surgeons, 
London. Published by the authors, and sold at their 
residence; also b¥ STRANGE, 21, Paternoster Row. 
The Conviat Bac of Syaiacu™ isa stimulant and renovator 
in all Spasmedic Complaints. Nervous Debility, Indigestion, 
Asthma, and Consumption, are gradually and imperceptibly 
removed by its use,and the whole system r stored toa healthy 
tate of organization. Sold im botties, price tls. and 33s. The 
Conscentuatres Derersive Essexce for renioving cutaneous 
eruptious, Scurvy, Scrofule, pimples on the face,@&e. Price 
ils. ana 33s. per bottle. Prany's PURIFYING Specirn Piuts, 
price 2s. 4d., 4s. 6d., and Lis. per box, for Inflammation, Irri- 
tation, &€ These Pillsare tree trom mercury and other dele- 
terious drugs, and may be taken wilhout imterterence with or 
loss of Time from business, and can be relied upon ip every in 
Stance. Messrs. Peauy and Co. may be consulted at their re- 
sidence, 1¥, Kerners Strect, Uxtord Street, daily from 1! till 2, 
-— 5 till 8, on Sundays from tv cill 12; at 106, Duke Street, 
verpool, every Thursday, en and Saturday 5 and at No. 
io St John § 5 Manchester, on Mondays 
Tuesdays, ° 





| bess. 








BOOK OF HIGHLAND MINSTRELSY, 
PUEMS AND BALLADs, with Prose Introduce 
tous, descriptive of the Manners and Superstitions of the 
Scotush Highlander. By Mrs. D. Ocitvy. Handsomely 
printed in | vol. tvolscap 4to. With numerous Illustrations 
by Daizeil, trom Drawings by M*tan, price 21s. 

“ It is impossible not tu go on reading and reading. The 
book is charuting, in a Word. . . . Short as the extract 
perturce is, it will serve to show the natural and pathetic 
sWeetuess, and the delicate poetical quality, of this de- 
lighuul writer.”—Morning Chronicle. 

“Truly poetical and sweetly melancholy, or highly 
aflecting compusitions.”— Literary Gazette. 
G. W. Nic KISSON, 215, Reg went Street. 


~ ARNOL D's LATIN VERSE COMPOSITION. 
In 8vo. price 5s. 6d., the Second Edition of 
PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to LATIN 
VERSE COMPOSITION. Contents—1l. “ Adeas P 
luc Hexameter and Elegiac Verses— 2. —3. 
Sapphics—4. The other Horatian Metres—5. Appendix 
ot uetival Vhraseology, and Hints on Versification. By 
the Kev. iHOMas KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A Kector of 
Lyndoa, and late Fellow ot Trinity College, Cambridge. 
KAIVINGTONs, St. /aul’s Churchyard aud Waterloo Plage. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
A Fikst LALIN VEKSE BUOUK. Second Edition. 
In f2mo. 2s. 


DR. BLAIR’S CHRONOLOGY EXTENDED. 
Just published, unperial Svo. 31s. 6d. hali-bound morogce. 
LAIK’s CHRONOLOGICAL and HISTO- 
RICAL TABLES, from the Creation to the Pre- 
seut Time: with Additions and Corrections from the 
most Authentic Writers. Under the superintenvence of 
pir Henny Excis, K.H., Principal Librarian of the Bri- 
ush Museam. 

* An indispensable companion to every collection of 
history, however small.”—rvannia. 

“ ‘Lhe uulity of tis vast body of tabular information, 
for purposes of relerence, is obvious; nor, how that we 
have the book, can we conceive how it could be dispeused 
with.” —Spectator. 

London: LoNe¢MAN, BRowN, GREEN, and LoneMaNs. 


HOMG@OPATHIC DOMESTIC MEDICINE ADAPTED 
FUR CLERGYMEN AND FAMILIES. 
Just published, in a ey ny vulume, cloth 


lettered, price 2 
BRIEF VIEW OF ‘HOMC@OPATHY ; ; 
with explicit Instructions for the Cure of Disease, 
dui Numerous Practical Wustrations of the saccesstul 
application of the system. By NEVILLE Woup, M.D- 
P.R.U.P.E. &e. 
Loudon: J. Leata, 5, St. Paul’s Churchyard ; and 
all Booksellers. 


~ Price 4s. 6d. cloth lettered. 
Published under the Se of the English 
Henweopative As.uciation, 
OMG@OPATHY; ITs ‘PRIN ‘\CIPLE, 
THEORY, and PRACTICE. 
By M. B. SaMPsoN. 

“ Those who are acyuainted with Mr. Sampson's ‘ Cri- 
minal Jurisprudence’ will inter, that in dealing with any 
subject he would employ only dispasswnate argument 
based upou indubitable acts. He maiutaus the bome@o- 
pathic doctrine wholly on logical grounds; and with so 
much success, a8 to render it extremely difficult te dis- 
sent trom his conclusions.”—Lconmvmist. 

~ This work contais a good deal Unat may somewhat 
profitably cluim «te atieutuon of the medical reader.”— 
Adedico-Chis ws —_ Aeview, 

Loudon: 3. HIGHLEY, 32, Fleet Street. 














SPENCE ON THE EQUITABLE JURISDICTION 
OF THE COUKL OF CHANCERY, 
This day is published, ‘— wre svo. Vol. I, 

id. ils. 6d 

MPHE EQUITABLE JURISDICTION of the 

COURT of CHANCERY , comprising its Rise, Pro- 
gress, aud final Establishment. To which is prefixed, 
with a view to the elucidation of the mau subject, acon. 
cise Account of the Leadimg Doctrines of the Common 
Law, and of the course of procedure in the Courts of 
Common Law in regard to Civil Rights, with an attempt 
to trace them to their sources; and in which the varigus 
alterations made by the Legislature down to the present 
day are noticed. By Geoace Spence, Esq. one of her 
Majesty's Counsel, 

STEVENS and Noaton, 26 and 39, Bell Yard, 
Lincoln’ 3 Inn. 

‘Nearly Teady, ‘feap. 8vo, 78. 6d. Second Edition, 

LAIN SERMONS, addressed to Country 

Congregations. By the late Rev. Epwaap BLEN- 
cows, Curate of Teversal, and formerly Fellow of Oriel 
College, Uxtord, 

“ The discourses are ptain, interesting, and preémi- 
nently practical.”—£uglish Churchman. 

“It is rarely that we find in his pages words that 
would perplex the most uneducated; aud yet he never 
lapses into vulgarity, nor reduces simplicity to chiidish- 

They really deserve their tide of plain sermous, 
and that is the very highest praise that could be accorded 
to any.”—Critic, 

“ Sumple, ustelligible, and affectionate.”~—Church and 
State Gazette. 

“Very stirring and practical.”"—Christian Remem- 
brancer. 

London: GeoncE BELL, 186, Fleet Street. 
OLONEL MITCHELL'S FALL of NAPO- 
LEON; an Historical Memoir. The Second Edition 
oi this work is now ready. 3 vols. sui. 8vo. price 27s, 

“ The general ability and energy of the Colonel's style, 
with the high and patriotic spirit of his sentiments, aus 
thorize us in recommending to all who relish real manly 
description and discussion an attentive perusal of the 
* Fall of Napoleon.’”—Quarterly Review. 

“ One of the finest military memoirs in any language.” 
— Britannia. 

“ A masterly performance.”— 7 ait’s Magazine. 

“ 4 tew extracts taken at random will show the ¢lo- 
quence of Colonel Mitchell, and the strength and beauty 
of many of his thoughts.””-—#xaminer. 

“Must merit a very large share of publie considera- 
tion."—Literury Gazette. 

THE RISE UF N APOLEON, by the Author of the 
“Fall of Napoleon,” is now im course of publicatieqn in 
seeoens MAGAZINE. Part 6 appears in the Gms 
"@.Ww. Nicxrssow, 215, Begent Street. - 
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i R. MURRAY'S HANDBOOKS 
FOR TRAVELLERS ABROAD AND READERS 
AT HOME. 
The following are now ready. 


HANDBOOK of TRAVEL-TALK. 4s. 6d. 


2. 
HANDBOOK for NORTH GERMANY and the 
RHINE, 12s. 


3. 
HANDBOOK PANORAMA of the RHINE. 10s. 6d. 
4 


HANDBOOK for SOUTH GERMANY and the 
TYROL. 10s. 


5. 
HANDBOOK of PAINTING—SCHOOLS of GER- 
MANY, &c. 12s. 


HANDBOOK for SWITZERLAND and the ALPS. 
A New Edition, Revised. 10s. (Nearly ready.) 


HANDBOOK ILLUSTRATIONS to GERMANY. 

3. 8. 

HANDBOOK for FRANCE and the P¥RENEES. 

HANDBOOK for SPAIN, ANDALUSIA, MADRID, 
10. 


c. 30s. . 
HANDBOOK for NORTH ITALY and FLORENCE. 
A New Edition, Revised. 125. (Nearly ready.) 


il. 
AnEneES for CENTRAL ITALY and ROME. 


5 2. 
HANDBOOK of GREEK and ROMAN ANTIQUI- 
TIES. 10s. 6d. 


13. 
HANDBOOK of PAINTING—SCHOOLS of ITALY. 
. 4. 
HANDBOOK for MALTA and the EAST. 15s, 
15. 
HANDBOOK for pays and THEBES. 42s. 
1 


HANDBOOK to the PICTURE GALLERIES in 
LONDON, &c. 10s. 


17. 
HANDBOOK to WINDSOR and ETON. 2s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK to WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 2s. 6d. 
Joun Mcurxzay, Albemarle Street. 


Now ready, a Manual of a New System of Domestic 
Medicine, price 3s. 
N THE INJURIOUS EFFECTS OF 
MINERAL POISONS in the PRACTICE of MEDI- 
CINE ; comprising Raspail's system, (every man his own 
physician,) which gained the Montyon prize of 10,000 
francs lately at Paris, with the Author's t xperiments on 
the same, and the consequent modification proposed. 
lustrated by numerous Cases, and Recipes for the most 
common Diseases ; sufficient to enable any one to give 
this Non-I’visonous Mineral System a trial. With an 
Appendix on Mesmerism. By Hoxnatio Prater, M.D. 
Ph.D. &e. 
SHERWOOD and Co. 23, Paternoster Row; RensHaw, 
356, Strand. 


EUROPEAN LIBRARY. 
Now ready, price 3s. 6d. 
UIZOT’S HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION, 


trom the Fall of the Roman Empire to the French 
Kevolution. Translated by W. HaztitT. Volume the 
First, comprising “Civilization in Europe,” complete, 
and the first Ten Cha ters of ** Civilization in France,” 
now translated for the first time. With a beautifully- 
engraved Portrait of Monsieur Guizot, from the picture 
by Paul Delaroche. 

All the other Volumes of the European Library may 
had 








now . 
1, ROSCOE’S LIFE of LORENZI DE’ MEDICI. 
Edited by W. Hazzitt, with additional Notes 
from Mecherini, &c. 

2. GUIZOT’s HISTORY of the ENGLISH REVO- 
LUTION. 

3. DUMAS’ MARGUERITE DE VALOIS8. 

4 and 5. ROSCOk’s LIFE and PONTIFICATE of LEO 
X. With Notes trom Bossi, now first added. 2 vols. 

6. MICHELE?'’S LIFE OF LUTHER, 

7. BERINGTON’S LITERARY HISTORY OF THE 
MIDDLE AGEs. 

*,* Be careful to order “European Library.” The 
Editions of Roscoe’s Historical Works in this Series is 
the only one in which the Latin, Italian, and old French 
Notes are translated. 

D. Boave, 86, Fleet Street; and all Booksellers. 


FISHER, SON, AND CO.’3 NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
1 





Now ready, price 5s., the 4th Volume of 


HE ENGLISHWOMAN’S FAMILY LI- 
BRARY, being the 2nd Vol. of “ Family Secrets; or 
Hints to make Home Nappy.” Vol. 1.--* The Women 
of England; their Social Duties and Domestic Habits.” 
Vol. Il.—" The Daughters of England ; their Position in 
psc Character, and Responsibilities.” (To be con- 
ued. 


2. 

Qn the Ist and 15th of each Month, every Part con- 

~ talning Four highly-finished Portraits, price Is. 

THE PEOPLE’S NATIONAL PORTRAIT GAL- 
LERY of Illustrious and Eminent Personages of the 
Nineteenth Century, engraved by first-rave Artists from 
Paintings by Lawrence, Reynolds, West, Shee, Hoppner, 
Beechey, Phillips, Carrick, &. With Memoirs by W. 
Cooke TaYLon, LL.D. : 


3. 

On the Ist and 15th of each Month, every Part contain- 
ing Four highly-finished Steel Engravings, price 1s. 
FISHER’S GALLERY OF SCRIPTURE ENGRAYV- 

INGs, Historical and Landscape, selected from the best 

Paintings of the Old Masters: the Landscapes by Allom, 

and others, With Descriptions, Historical, Geographical, 

and Critical, by Joun Kirto, D.D., F.S.A., Editor of 

“ The Pictorial Bible,” “ihe Cyclopadia of Biblical Li- 

terature,” &c. 


4. 

Now ready, Vols. I. II. and IIT. each containing 64 
beautiiul Engravings on steel, elegantly bound, price 
l, 2. ; al-o in Parts, each Part containing four beau- 
tiful Engravings on steel tor Is. 

THE PEOPLE’S GALLERY OF ENGRAVINGS, 
after original pictures aud drawings by Lawrenee, Turner, 
Prout, Roberts, Allow, Chalons, Hayter, Parris, 

Bartlett, Leitch, &c. &c. 


ty the tay. @.'N. Watch, Ma. 
BPEL a 








HMMurray’s Wome and Colonial Ufbrarp. 


This day, No. 33, post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


MEMOIRS OF A CHURCH MISSIONARY IN CANADA. 


On April 30th was published, No. 82, post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


LIVONIAN 


TALES, 


By the Author of “Letters from the Baltic.” 
Joun Mcrray, Albemarle Street. 





In Twenty-one Volumes Quarto, 
Tilustrated by Five Hundred and Six Engravings on Steel, and many Thousands on Wood, wita 
General Index ot upwards of 68,000 References. 


THE ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA. 


SEVENTH EDITION. 


EDITED BY 


PROFESSOR NAPIER. 


In paper, printing, and embellishment, as well as in the literary value of its contents, the work is accome 
modated to the improved tustes and advanced information of the umes; and, whether for the purpose of sys- 
tematic study or occasional reference, the Proprietors are satistied that the Seventh Edition ot the Eycy- 
cLop£p1A Britannica will be found to be THE MOST VALUABLE ADDITION WHICH CAN BE MADE 


TO A MODERN LIBRARY. 


A recent writer in the “ Quarterly Review,” in adverting to the preéminent value of this Encyclopedia, 


| : Lesage age ~ 
observes, that “ An Australian or New Zealand settler, who left his home with no other accomplishment but 


that of being able to read, write, and count, miyht, with such a companion, beguile his long and we@ 
and become a well-informed man befure he reached his destination.” , v vr 
ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK, EDINBURGH; 
LoneMAN and Co.; SumpKin, MARsHALL, and Co.; WuirrakeR and Co.; and 
HAMILTON, ApAms, and Co., London. 





In a few days, in 1 vol. imperial 8vo. Second Edition, Enlarged, 5s. cloth lettered, 
NATIONAL UNIFORMITY OF GAUGE. 
HISTORY AND PRUsPECTS OF 
THE RAILWAY SYSTEM ILLUSTRATED 


By the Evidence given before the GauGE ComMISSION. 
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With a Map. 


Contents : 


A Bater History cr THe GavcE Question—The Mo- | Tape report in favour of 4 feet 8} inches or Narrow 


dern form of Railways originated by George Stephenson 
—Uniformity of Gauge* (i. e. of width of each pair of 
rails irom each other) required to render railways as free 
as common roads — Question—shall the Gauge be adapted 
to the Engine, or the Engine to the Gauge ?--l’rojection 
of the Broad or Seven feet Gauge on Great Western 
Railway — Robert Stephenson reports against it, to Direc- 


tors of Rail—Objections, theoretical and practical—Con- | 


sequent abandonment of joint station at Euston Square 


tor the two Companies—Disjunction to be regretted— | 


Shareholders alarmed by expense of making Great 
Western road—consult Mr. Nicholas Wood and Mr. 
Hawkshaw—they report against 7 feet, aud in tavour of 
4 feet 83 inches.—Intermediate Gauge or 5 feet adopted 
by Mr. Braithwaite tor Eastern Counties—same Gauge 


adopted for Northern and Eastern by R. Stephenson to | 


preserve uniformity—Both reduced to prevailing Narrow 
Gauge, with Mr. Braithwaiie’s approbation to secure 


uniformity with Northern lines—First case of BREAK OF | 


GavGe, on junction of two Railways of different widths, 
at Gloucester—Evils brought about by Break of Gauge— 
Compels a transfer of passengers from Broad carriage to 
Narrow, and trom Narrow to Kroad—like the old stage 
coach system— compels transfer of private carriages—of 
horses and cattle—of mineral ore and coal—unpacking of 
merchandise—repackiug—difliculty with cattle —break- 
age with merchaudise—pilferage—injury to coal— delay 
and expense—a Break of Gauge a barrier to trade like a 
Custumhouse—a tax of time—atasy of money—all taxes 
paid by the Public—Birmingham Manutacturers agitate 
against Break of Gauge— Memorialise the Board of Trade 
—Mr. Wyndham Harding's pamphlet—Opinion of—trom 
Education—trom experience of the two systems—as an 
eye-witness of the effects of the Break, a competent wit- 
ness on the effects of Break, aud on comparative value of 


the two Gauges—he prefers Narrow Gauge as being, at | 
| ranged under separate heads—Narrow Gauge Witwesses 


least, as safe—as speedy— more convenient tw comuer- 


Gauge — UNIFORMITY oF GaUGE advocated by men 
of all parties in Parliament—Motion for Commission 
tu investigate Break and merits of the two systews made, 
by Loyd Dalhousie in the Lords, and Mr, Cobden in the 
Commons—1 sly voted— report 
in tavour ot Cayurnuty of Gauge and of the National (4 
feet 8} inches) GauGe. 





ANALYSIS OF EVIDENCE—Narrow Gauge in Eng- 
land in proportion of nine miles tg one of Broad Gauge-~ 
Narrow Gauge wuiversal—in Franuce—in Belgium—in 
Brunswick—in SaXony—in Bavaria—in Italy-—rin the 
United states. — Messrs. Braithwaite, Bidder, Fernihough, 
Hawkshaw, Locke, M*Connel, Kastrick, Mtephenson, N, 
Wood, and E, Woods —ENnoinesss, all in favour of Nar- 
row Gauge and Uniformity:—Messrs. Bruyeres, Creed, 
Elis, Harding, Huish, Hudson, Laws, sanders—RaiL- 
WAY Manacers, all in tavour of Narrow Gauge and 
Uniformity ;— Messrs, Bass, Chaplin, Horne, Hayward, 
Jones —CakKRIERs, and Messrs. Brownanud budd—WELse 
M.iN&Rs, all in tavour of Narrow Gauye and Unifornaty ; 
—Generals Gordon and Burgoyne in lavour of INatioe 


nal Uniformity. 


Mr. Isambard Kingdom Brunel, Zagineer of the Grea 
IVestern Radway; Mr. Charles Alexander Saunders, Se- 
cretary of te Great Western Kailway; Mr. Seymour 
Clark, Jfanager ; aud Mr. Daniel Gooch, Locomotive Su- 


| perintendent of the Great Western Railway, in tavour of 


the Broad Gauge and the Break of Gauge. 


The Report of the Commissioners, the natural result of 
the evidence—The Railway Clearing House system ex- 
plained. A Great Pact iu tavour of National Unifor- 
mity—Continental Philosophers, and England's Wealth 
—concluding Remarks—Abridgment of Evidence, are 


cial public—cheaper to make and to work—Boagp or | —Lutermediate Witiesses—Broad Gauge Witnesses, 





Points Established by the Ebivence taken before the Gauge Commissioners. 


The Broad Gauge only suitable to certain districts— 
this fact admitted by Brunel—with Broad Gauge, break 
ot Gauge inevitable—Remedies for Breuk of Gauge pro- 
posed by Mr. Brunel—toose bv.res—loose bodes to carriages 
—anarrow carriages to be carried on broad trucks—Pad- 
dington lifting machine— Loose box system tried on Liver- 
pool and Manchester Railway—at Bolton—at Erewash 
—at Newcastle on Tyne, always tailed in practice—Pad- 


dington litting machine, a toy—would not answer in | 


practice—a narrow carriage ou broad trucks would make 
200 per cent dead weight. Evidence overwhelming in 
favour of Narrow Gauge and Uniormity—Vustruction, 
such a3 Break of Gauye, defeats the object of Railways 
and of Roads —continuous traffic. Break of Gauge prevents 
competition—PROTECTS great lines at public expeuse— 
obstructs free trade at hume—diversity of Gauge con- 
trary to common sense—prejudicial to the ultimate inte- 
rests of the Company employing it—Broad Gauge ap- 
proved by no Engineer in England or America, except 
its projector Mr. Brunel—Narrow Gauge supported by 
all practical Engineers in the world—A Gauge eleven 
inches and a half narrower than the Narrow Gauge 
found sate, economical, and profitable, between Ghent 
and Antwerp— Narrow Gauge Engines have taken trom 
Gloucester loads the Broad Gauge Engines could not 
move—Mr. Brunel admits sixty miles an hour attaitable 
with perect salety on Narrow Gauge—more than any 
Road will bear, and mvure than is practically accom- 
plished on any Railway on any Gauge—Mr. brunel has 
adopted Narrow Gauge on Taff Vale Railway, aud on 
Italian Railways. Dead weight on Broad Gauge enor- 
mous—two tous of waste weight to half a ton carried by 
Narrow Gauge—nine passengers in a carriage with se- 
venty-two seats—the result, high jares aud chauge of 
carriages at every Junction. Broad Gauge big trucks— 
no accummodation for farmers—too wide tur Mining Dis- 
tricts—local traftic neglected on Broad Gauge lines — 
broad truck requires larger load to fill than small 


* The Nati 


Cc 





Stations can supply — more men to move than @ 
small Station can afford. What should a Ruilway 
be? powerful, punctual, economical, and swilt—The 
Narrow Gauge can draw a thousand tons of mer- 
chaudise —the Narrow Gauge can run sixty miles 
au hour with passeugers—the Narrow Gauge can ar 
vel through all Miumg Districts—the Narrow Gauge 
can carry the largest load Carriers ever seud—the Nar- 
row Gauge goods-waggoun, seven teet Wide, is wider by 
two feet than the Wiest Waggon used on commun roads. 
The broad Gauye costs More wwuey lo MaKe —lar Mere 
to wWork—far mvure to keep mm repair— Carries lar more 
unprotitable loads im passeugers aud in goods, aud cul- 
sequently charges far more for the work done. By we 
Broad Gauge tne West of Eugland cut off trom Use rest 
of England—its local trattic uudeveloped, its hamlets, ite 
ayriculturists neglected, Broad Gauge charges exclude 
coal trom the West—high price cual excludes steauiee 
Steam excluded excludes manulactures—Coal and manu 
factures the wealth of England. 

The Break of Gauge weakens the national defences— 
punctual celerity the soul of modern wariare—steam on 
land the true mode of repelling steam on sea. 4 Break 
of Gauge in military operations equivalent to a ferry, 

THE CAKKILEKS declare a Break of Gauge ruinous 
to their trade. VPicktord’s gross receipts ning hupdred 
thousand a year. Average detention by Break of Gauge 
at Gloucester four to six hours—preler auy system tO 
breaking bulk, Gauge on Gloucester Line—L xtra cats 
riers’ esiavlishmeut required by Break. With Uuilor- 
mity goods would reach Bristol from Birmingham in 
six hours—forty-eight hours required by Break of Gauge. 
Bristol cannot rise as a Port without Unitorm Gauge. A 
road Gauge truck loaded, requires eight men LO LAYVE—= © 
two men could easily move a uarrow truck. Moving 
trucks part of a carrier's expenses. Cheese injured oa 
Broad Gauge by excessive superincumbent weight, Head 
Stations require small truck. 








1 Gauge ded by the 


at the pregent time more thgp 1,900 miles of Narrow or Nationa} Gauge, and les$ 


is 4 ft. 8jin.—the Broad Gauge is 7 feet, There are 
than 230 of the Bizgad or ugepeional Gouge, 


Lovden: Epéonpe, 154, Strand; and Vacup* .Parliament Street. 
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A List of New @orks 


IN 


MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 





I. 
MARGARET RUSSELL ; an Autobiography. 


Foolscap 8vo. 


1. 

MR. B. R. HAYDON'S LECTURES on 
PAINTING and DESIGN. Vol. 2. 8vo. Illustrations. 
Price 12s, 

ConTENTs :—On Fuseli—On Wilkie—On the effect of 
the different Societies of Art and Science on the Public 


Taste—On a Competent Tribunal—On Fresco—On the | 


Elgin Marbles—On Beauty. 
*,* Vol. I. may still be had, price 12s. 
m1. 
THE CHURCH in the CATACOMBS. 


Dr. CHARLES MAITLAND. §Svo. Illustrations, l4s. 


By 


Iv. 
LANETON PARSONAGE. By the Author 
and Editor of “ Amy Herbert.” Fep. 8vo. 53. 


Vv. 
SCENERY and POETRY of the ENGLISH | 


By Dr. Cuartes Mackay. 8vo. beautiful 
l4s. (On Saturday next. 
vi 


and other Poems, chiefly 
[On June 10th. 


LAKES. 
Illustrations. 


IPHIGENIA; 
Sacred. By Epwarp Fakr. Fep. 8yo. 
vil. 
GOLDSMITH’S POEMS, Illustrated by the 
ETcHINnG CLUB. Square crown 8vo. 21s.; morocco, 36s. 
vit. 
MR. W. C. TOWNSEND’S LIVES OF 


TWELVE EMINENT JUDGES. 2 vols. 8vo. 
(On Saturday nezt. 


1x. 
LIFE of AMIR DOST 
— 8vo. Portraits. 
(Just ready. 
The late Dr. W. FERGU SSON’S (of Windsor) 
nag y+ poem NOTES and RECOLLECTIONS. 
Vo. 73. Gd. 


MOHAN LAL’S 
MAHOMED KHAN. 


xt. 


A YEAR AND A DAY IN THE EAST. 
By Mrs. ELioT MontavBan. Post 8vo. 7s. 
x. 


HISTORICAL PICTURES of the MIDDLE 
AGES. By a WANDERING ARTIST. 2 vols. post Svo, 18s. 
“A delightful book. To read it is to take glimpses of 
history by sunshine. Blended with fact and a great deal 
of interesting information, are some of the most remark- 
able historiettes we ever read.” —Sunday Times. 
XU. 
MR. S. LAING’S NOTES on RONGE and 
CZERSKI’S SCHISM. 2d Edition. Fep. 8vo. 5s, 
xIv. 
HOR APOSTOLIC. By the Rev. Wix- 


LIAM SHEPHERD, B.D. Fep. 8vo. (On Saturday next. 


xv. 

THE REV. J. R. PITMAN’S COURSE of 
SERMONS on the PSALMS. 8vo. 14s. 

XVI. 

The Right Hon. T. B. MACAULAY’S CRI- 
TICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 4th Edition. 3 
vols. 8vo. 

XVII. 

The Right Hon. Sir JAMES MACKIN- 
TOSH’S MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 3 vols. 8vo. 
Price 42s 

XVIII. 

PERICLES. By the Author of “A Brief 

Sketch of Greek Philosophy.” 2 vols. post 8vo, 18s. 
XIX. 

PEDESTRIAN REMINISCENCES AT 

HOME AND ABROAD. By SyLvanvs. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


xx. 
TWENTY-FOUR YEARS in the ARGENT- 
INE REPUBLIC. By Colonel J. ANTaHony Kine. 8vo. 
(On Thursday next. 
xx1. 
THE PRIVATEERSMAN. rt Captain 
Manrxzxat, C.B., Author of “ Peter Simple,” r — 8vo. 
ust ready. 
THE SAME AUTHO! 
MASTERMAN READY ; w ‘the Wreck of 
the Pacific. 3 vols. fep. 8vo. with Illustrations. 22s. 6d. 
Pe. MENSION; or Scenes in Africa. 2 vols. 


Phe SETTLERS IN CANADA. 2 vols. 
fep. 8vo. 12s. 
xx. 


STABLE-TALK AND TABLE-TALK. By 
Hazry Hieover. Vol. 2. 8vo. Portrsit and Index. 
xxur. (Just ready. 


DR. G. BURROWS on DISORDERS of 
the CEREBRAL CIRCULATION. 8vo. coloured Plates. 


Tniform with the Cheap om of Michelet's Works. 


CHRISTIANITY. By E. Quiet. Trans- 
lated by C. Cocks, B.L. 16mo. [in a few days. 


I. 
CONSTANTINE TISCHENDORF’S TRA- 
DY ng im the EAST. Translated from the German. 
(Preparing. 





MR. MURRAY’S 
Wandbooks for Trabellers, 


GIVING DETAILED AND PRECISE INFORMA- 
TION RESPECTING 


Steamers, Guides, 
Passports, and 
Monies, Servants; 


WITH DIRECTIONS FOR TRAVELLERS, 
AND HINTS FOR TOURS, 














[The Following are Now Ready.) 


1. 
Handbook of Travel-Talk. 


| CONVERSATIONS IN ENGLISH, GERMAN, 


FRENCH, AND ITALIAN, 
18mo. 4s. 6d. 


im. 
Handbook for North Germany and 
the Rhine. 
HOLLAND, BELGIUM, AND PRUSSIA. 
Map. Post8vo. 12s. 
Ill, 


Handbook Panorama of the Rhine. 


A MAP OF THE RIVER, FROM SCHAFF- 
HAUSEN TO THE NORTH SFA. 
8vo. 10s. Gd. 


IV. 
Handbook for South Germany and 
the Tyrol. 


BAVARIA, AUSTRIA, SALZBURG, STYRIA, 
AUSTRIAN AND BAVARIAN ALPs, 
AND THE DANUBE. 
Map. Post 8vo. Price 10s. 


v. 
Handbook of Painting. 


THE GERMAN, FLEMISH, AND DUTCH 
SCHOOLS. 
Post 8vo. Price 12s. 


vi. 
Handbook for Switzerland. 
THE ALPS OF SAVOY, AND PIEDMONT. 


A New Edition, revised. Map. Post 8vo. 10s. 
(Nearly ready.) 
Vit. 
Handbook peasereieene for North and 
uth Germany. 


quented Roads, Cities, and Towns, &c, 
2 vols. Post 8vo. 21s. 


vill. 
Handbook for France and the Pyrenees. 


NORMANDY, BRITTANY, the RIVERS 
LOIRE, SEINE, RHONE, and GARONNE; 
The French Alps, Dauphine, and Provence. 


Maps. Post 8vo. 12s. 


1x. 
Handbook for Spain. 
ANDALUSIA, GRANADA, CATALONIA, 
MADRID, &c. 


Maps. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 30s. 


x. 
Handbook for North Italy and Florence. 
SARDINIA, GENOA, THE RIVIERA, 
LOMBARDY, AND TUSCANY. 
A New Edition, revised. Map. Post 8vo. 
(Nearly ready.) 


12s, 


xl. 

Handbook for Central Italy and Rome. 
THE PAPAL STATES, AND CITIES 
OF ETRURIA. 

Map. Post 8vo. 15s, 


xu. 
Handbook of Painting—Italy. 
The SCHOOLS of ART, and COLLECTIONS 
of PAINTINGS. 
Post 8vo. Price 12s. 


XItt. 


Handbook of Greek and Roman 


Antiquities. 


A convenient Dictionary for the Tourist and 
Scholar. 
With 200 Wood-cuts. 

xIv. 
Handbook for Malta and the East. 

The IONIAN ISLANDS, GREECE, TURKEY, 
ASIA MINOR, AND CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Maps. Post 8vo. lds. 


Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


xv. 
Handbook for Egypt and Thebes: 
WITH THE OVERLAND PASSAGE TO 
INDIA, &c. 


Map and Wood-cuts. 2 vols. 8vo. Price 42s. 





Tandon: LONGMAN, BROWN, 
al VN, GREEN, and 


Joun Munpay, Alkemarle Street. 


A Series of Mape and Plans of the most fre | 











SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.'S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


I. 


The Oxford Graduate on Painting. 
A Seconp VoLUME or 


MODERN PAINTERS: 


Treating of the Imaginative and Theoretic Facultles, 
By a GRADUATE OF OXFORD. 
In 1 vol. imperial 8vo. price 10s. 6d, cloth. 
*.* A New Edition of the First Volame, revised by the 


| Author, is in the Press, uniform in size with Vol. II. 


} 


Il. 
STEP-MOTHER. 


By G. P. R. James, Esq. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. price ll. lls. 6d. 


Ill. 
, TaTSC 
LLEWELYN’S HEIR; 
Or North Wales, its Manners, Customs, and Supersti- 
tions during the Last Century. Lllustrated by a Story 
founded on facts. 
In 3 volumes, post 8vo0. price 1/. Ils. 6d. (Now ready.) 


IV. 


THE NOVITIATE; 


Or a Year Among the English Jesuits: a Personal 
Narrative. With an Essay on the Constitutions, the 
Confessional Morality, and History of the Jesuits, 
By ANDREW STEINMETZ. 
In | vol. post 8vo. price 10s. 6d, bound in cloth. 








Vv. 
GLENDEARG COTTAGE. 


A Tale concerning Church Principles. 
By Miss CHRISTMAS, 
With a Preface by the Rev. Henry CuristMas, M.A. 
F.R.S., F.S.A. 
In foolscap 8vo. price 3s. cloth. (Vow ready.) 
vi. 
First Series of Tales of the Colonies. 


TALES OF THE COLONIES ; 


Or the Adventures of an Emigrant. 


By Cuances Rowerort, Esq., a late Colonial Magistrate. 
The Fourth Edition. 
This work was originally published in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
at 1/. Ils. 6d., in which size two large editions have been 
sold. 
In foolscap S8vo. price 6s. cloth. 








vil. 
Second Series of Tales of the Colonies. 


THE BUSHRANGER OF VAN 
DIEMEN’S LAND. 


By C. Rowcrort, Esq., Author of “ Tales of the 
Colonies.” 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. price lJ. 11s. 6d. 


Vill. 
THE WORKS OF 
G. P. R. JAMES, ESQ. 


Now publishing in Quarterly Volumes, medium 8vo, 
cloth, with Engraved Frontispieces, each volume con- 
taining a complete Novel, price 8s. 

This handsome Series of Mr. James's Works has been 
carefully revised by the Author; and is “got up in that 
superior style, and agreeable size of type, which renders 
it fit for every age and every livrary.” 

Vol. I. The Gipsy. Vol. V. Philip Augustus. 
— IL. Mary of Burgundy.| — VI. Henry of Guise. 
— IIL. The Huguenot. — VIL. Morley Ernsteia. 
— IV.Oneina Thousand. | — VIII. The Robber, 


1x. 


IMAGINATION AND FANCY; 


Or Selections from the English Poets, illustrative of those 
First Requisites of their Art, with Markings of the best 
Passages, Critical Notices of the Writers, and an Essay 
in Auswer to the Question, “*‘ What is Poetry ?” 
By Leien Hewrt. 
In post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. handsomely bonnd in a new 
kind of cloth, silver gilt ; or 9s. boards, 








X. 


WIT AND HUMOUR. 


By Leica Hent. 


Uniform with “ Imagination and Fancy,” by the same 
Author. (Jn the press.) 
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